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$2.5bn  fraud 


World’s  biggest 
financial  scandal 


Paul  Murphy 
and  Patrick  Donovan 


A FORMAL  warn- 
ing which  could 
have  prevented 
the  massive  $2.5 
billion  copper 
fraud  at  Japan’s 
Sumitomo  Corporation  was 
received  nearly  five  years  ago 
by  the  City-based  regulators 
who  police  the  international 
commodity  markets. 

Evidence  that  Yasiio  Ha- 
manaka, a Sumitomo  dealer, 
had  been  involved  in  falsify- 
ing details  of  copperdeals  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  London 
Metal  Exchange's  chief  execu- 
tive, David  King,  in  November 
1991,  according  to  documents 
obtained  by  the  Guaitifaif  *-  ' 


- Yesterday  JBrit 
la  {inched  an  invest 


U by  the  island’s  fraud  squad 
and  representatives  from  the 
City  watchdog,  the  Securities 
and  Investment  Board.  * 
When  the  findings  were 
presented  to  Sumitomo, . a 
leading  copper  trader  which 
deals  extensively  on  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange,  the  com- 
pany decided  it  had  to  make 
an  announcement 
But  the  letter  received  by 
LME  chief  David-  King.1  on 
November  22,  1991  contained 
clear  details  that  Mr  Haman- 
aka had  been  falsifying 
trades.  Mr  Hamanaka,  aged 
30,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
jxjwerful  pjayer  in  the  entire 
commodity  market  who  had  a 
crucial  role-  to  fixing  the 
world's  copper  price: 

The  docuspiants,'WfaiGh  were 
Hamanaka  tp-an 


Yasuo  Hamanaka . . . key 
role  in  setting  world  prices 


The  shockwaves  caused/ by 
the  news  of  the  world's  £ig- 
gest  ever  financial- fraud 
threw  global  markets  into  tur- 
moil As  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office  and  City  of  London. 
Police  joined  financial  regula- 
tors from  across  the  world  to 
investigate  allegations  of  a 
global  conspiracy  to  rig  the 
copper  market,  the  metal's 
price  tumbled  by  more  than  8 
per  cent  to  $L980  a tonne. 

The  announcement  that 
Sumitomo,  one  of  Japan's  big- 
gest ..  corporations,  had  lost 
more  than  $2.5  billion 
prompted  City  authorities  to 
work  throughout  Thursday 
night  to  draw  up.  emergency 
measures  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  financial  markets.  - 

Sumitomo  made  the  an- 
nouncement late  on  Thursday 
after  receiving  the  findings  of 
a worldwide  investigation 
into  allegations  of  market  rig- 
ging which  are  being  pursued 
by  United  States  and  British 
regulators  and  local  police  . 

Potential  evidence  was 
obtained  in  a raid  on  three 
premises  in  Guernsey  on  May 


utentfcyhfoj  towhich  fafPttsks 
details,  of  Bis'; 
trades  to  anntojrznediary;  He 
also  lists  a 'series  of  ficthtous 
trades,  supposedly"  tamsactei 
some  months  earner.  \; 

The  documents  contain 
copies  of  a aeries  of  handwrk- 1 
ten  pages  which  were  taxed  i 
on  October  1,  1991,  to  toe  j 
offices  of  an  Anungcan  metals  1 
broker  with-  whom  'Mrj 

Hamanaka  dealt  fa  toe  past. 

The  letter. saysiTThis  ia^ V: 


special  request  for  our  compa- 
ny’s internal  accounting  pur- 
pose only  and  I guarantee 
that  thin  win  not  cause  you 
any  trouble/damage/any  loss 
at  an.  Please  send  your  letter- 
head with  the  attached  sheet 
content  by  facsimile  to  Atten 
•Mr  Nisbi  of  Winchester 
Tokyo  (Fax- No.  03-3239-1663) 
by  return.  Best  regards,  Y 
Hamanaka.”  . 

"On  November  22,  the  Amer- 
jcgi^brokfir  Jfamarded  this  j 
correspondence  to -David 
King,  chief  executive  of  toe  | 
LME,  explaining  that  he  had  j 
i^hsed'  to:  comply  with  Mr 
Hamanaka’s  request  . . 

- ; : Questioned  about  the  corre- 
spondence yesterday,  Mr  King 
mid:  "Appropriate  action  has 
been  taken  whenever  such 
documents  . . . have  been 
received.  They  were  shown  to 
and  followed  up  by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  authorities.” 
Further  documents  ob-- 
lamed  by. the  .Guardian  indi- 


cate that  by  1992  the  Securi- 
ties and  Futures  Authority  — 
the  City  watchdog  with  res- 
ponsibility for  monitoring  UK 
firms  which  trade  through 
London’s  financial  markets  — 
was  receiving  regular  and 
detailed  information  on  toe 
activities  of  a string  of  bro- 
kers acting  for  Mr  Hamanaka. 

One  letter,  dated  November 
25.  1992  and  addressed  to  Dan 
Simon,  an  SFA  investigator  at 
the  time,  Hptailg  toe  finding?; 
of  a private  investigation  into 
suspicious  copper  dealings 
carried  by  Paul  Scully,  an 
American  trader  who  had 
died  in  a bouse  fire  earlier 
that  year.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  — another  American 
broker  — concludes:  “As  you 
know,  I believe  there  is  an 
organised  ring  within  a ring 
on  the  LME.  and  my  com- 
plaint against  (two  individ- 
uals) is  toe  tip  of  the  iceberg.” 
Mr  Simon  is  understood  to 
have  led  the  SFA’s  first  full- 
blown investigation  into  the 
copper  market  in  September. 
1994,  when  a routine  check  at 
toe  British  firm  of  Winches- 
ter.. "Commodities  unearthed 
details  of  a huge  transaction 
struck  in  mid-1993  with  Sumi- 
tomo. It  was  code-named 
“Radar”  and  involved  1 mil- 
lion tonnes  of  copper,  equiva- 
lent to  10  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  production 
While  Winchester  was 
cleared  of  wrongdoing  in  con- 
nection with  Radar,  the  SFA 
learned  that  in  toe  space  of 
three  months  Mr  Hamanaka 
had  lost  more  than  $140  mil- 
lion dealing  with  the  British 
broker.  Winchester  booked  a 
profit  of  $1W  million 
An  initial  eight-week 
inquiry  into  Winchester  was 
subsequently  widened  to 
cover  a series  massive  deals 
struck  with  Codelco,  the 
state-owned  Chilean  copper 
agency,  which  had  discovered 
losses  on  copper  trading 
amounting  to  over  $200  mil- 
» lion  in  early  1994.  Winches- 
ter's dealings  with  Codelco 
were  cleared  by  toe  SFA. 

The  SFA  confirmed  it  was 
investigating  with  police. 
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SOCCER  fans  mark  the  cers  over  the  weekend  to  keep 
arrival  of  toe  20.000-strong  toe  peace  for  today's  Euro  96 


^arrival  of  toe  20,000-strong  toe  peace  for  today's  Euro  96 
Tartan  Army  which  de-  match  at  Wembley  between 
scended  oh  London  last  night,  England  and  Scotland,  writes 
requiring  an  extra  1,000  affi-  John  Dunam. 


Police  were  hoping  for  a were  good  as  the  first  pipes 
repeat  of  the  good-natured  arrived  In  Trafalgar  Square', 
scenes  in  Birmingham  for  toe  photograph:  tom  jenkins 

Scots  game  against  Holland,  

and  early  signs  yesterday  Euro  96,  pages  11-12 


Honours  for  pop 
fiction  queens 


Outlook  front  page; 
Notebook, 
page  22 


I’ve  had  a 


Ruth  Rendell  and 
Joanna  Trollope 
are  among  the 
stars  in  today’s 
birthday  line-up 


ftafaaccaSmiifaer* 

PoBtical  Comspondont 


JOHN  Major  yesterday 
said  he"  had  a “bellyful” 
of  Tory  infighting,  warn- 
ing party  activists  that  they 
cannot  afford 'to  be  distracted 
from  their  main  task  of  win- 
ning the  general  election.  His 
exasperated  appmil  tor  parfr 
unity  followed  a fresh  bout  of 

internal  squabbling,  sparked 

by  Baroness  Thatcher  and 
rebel  backbenchers.  ... 

The  Prime  Minister,  clearly 
worried  by  the  incraasingly 
confrontational  feuding  over 
policy  on.  Europe,  made  no 
direct  reference  by  name  to 
his -predecessor  — .who  .on 
Thursday  renewed - her  leua 

with  him  by  mrim*  a sub- 
stantial donation  to  Bill 
Cash’s  European  Foundation 
_ or  thedissidsnt  MPs. 

But  one  of  them,  Barrow 
East  MP  Hugh.  Dykes,  ted 
earl  lap ' fuelled  the  row  .by 
accush^;  government  whips- 


of  a "hysterical  reaction" 
over  his  battle  to  save  a hospi- 
tal ppftnaHy  department  in 
North  London.  He  and  tor 
John  Gorst.  MP  for  Hendon 
North,  had  threatened  to  de- 
stroy Mr  Major's  Commons 
majority  of  one  unless  the  24- 
hour  unit  at  Edgware  Hospi- 
tal was  kept  open,  and  were 

given  a serious  dressing  doro . 

by  the  Chief  Whip,  Alastair 
Goodlad,  after  their  '^ctcay 
was  leaked  to  the  press. . 

Smarting  flvEt  pro- 

pared  text  of  his  speech  to  the 

: Welsh  Tories'  inference si£- 

Porthcawl,  Mr  Major  told  det 

egaies:  "There’s  no  timefor 

distractions.  We  can't  apra 
them.  We  need  to  go  out  there, 
on  to  the  doorsteps,  <£us 
without  exception,  fighting 
the  Conservative  cause  and 
putting  our  case  to  the * Jg™® 
that  would  face  such  difficul- 
ties were  they  to  te^p  an 

i alternative  government. 

in  an  interview,  published 
yesterday  iu  the-  Western 
Mail;  he  said:  “The  Govern- 


mentis  policy  on  Europe  is  set 
out  in  toe  white  paper.  I am 
not  going  to  be  distracted  by 
noises  off  on  .one  side,  or 
noises  off  on  the  other  side.  1 
have  had  a bellyful  of  that” 

His  warning  came  at  the 
end  of  a disastrous  week  for 
toe  Prime  Minister,'  marked, 
by  a series  of  damaging  rows 
over  Britain’s . future  in 
Europe;  , which  included  toe 
provocative  intervention  by 
Ladv  Thatcher. 

But  while  toe  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  issuing  hit'  plea  for 
unity;  Mr  Dykes  said  dozing  a 
constituency,  visit  that  the 
party’s  treatment  of  him  and 
Sir  John  was  “over  the  top'*. 

He  warned  Mr  Major  that 
the  Conservatives  would  lose 
the  general  election  unless 
the  party  scrapped  its  “fan- 
tasy of  right-wing  nonsense” 
and  returned  to  centre- 
ground  policies. 

hi  his  statement;  he  said:  “I 
am  staggered  and  appalled -at 
the  absurdly  hysterical  reac- 
tion of  toy  party  colleagues  to 


the  qnite  legitimate  and 
proper  initiative  that  John 
Gorst  and  I have  taken 
recently  to  save  Edgware 
General  Hospital  emergency 
services."  He  accused  the 
Whips'  Office  of  behaving  like 
“hysterical  children"  and 
called  Mr  Goodlad  “pathetic”. 

But  toe  Conservative  Party 
chairman,  Brian  Mawhinney, 
refused  to  criticise  Mr  Dykes 
in  an  attempt  to  play  down 
toe  row. 

Labour  pounced  gleefully 
on  the  squabbling;  The  dep-  j 
uty  leader,  John  Prescott, 
said:  "While  John  Major  com- 1 
plains  that  he  has  had  a belly- 1 
ful  of  problems  inside  his  own 
party,  he  should  realise  the 
nation  has  had  a bellyful  of 
his  government.” 

Lady  Thatcher  had  earlier 
left  her  Belgravia  home  stony- 
faced  and  refused  to  make 
any  . comments  on,  her 
endorsement  of  Mr  Cash. 


Rebecca  Smltherg 


JOHN  Major. today  hon- 
ours two  . heroines  of 
Middle  England’s  taste 
in  fiction  when  he  gives  a 
CBE  to  the  crime  writer 
Ruth  Rendell  (left)  and  an 
OBE  to'  Joanna  Trollope 
(right),  pioneer  of  the  “Aga 


Into  tha  dMfjj, 
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They  are  part  of  a clutch 
of  awards  to  leading  figures 
from  the  arts,  media  and 
entertainment  world  pub- 
lished in  the  (^een'sbirtb- 
day  honours  list,  including 
a knighthood  for  George 
Martin  — the  musical  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  Beatles 
_ and  an  OBE  for  the  Ban- 
gor-bom  rock  singer  Van 
Morrison. 

Among  the  62  awards  for 
political  service  is  a rare 
Labour  knighthood  — for 
Ray  Powell,  the  MP  for  Og- 
more  and  the  former  pair- 
ing whip  who  last  year 
stood  down  as  the  orga- 


niser of  Labour's  oflW  ac- 
commodation in  the  Com- 
mons, and  Privy  Council 
honours  for  the  shadow 
chancellor  Gordon  Brown, 
and  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary Robin  Cook,  and  for 
whips  Donald  Dewar  and 
Don  Dixon.  And  Judge 
Stephen  Tmnim,  dropped 
as  Chief  Inspector  of  Pris- 
ons because  he  was  foo  lib- 
eral, is  rewarded  with  a 
knighthood. 

Beading  the  lengthy,  list 
of  media  honours  is  Mar- 
maduke  Hussey,  who 
retired  this  year  as  the 
longest-serving-  chairman 
of  the  BBC  and  becomes  a 
life  peer. 

Former  Channel  4 chief 
executive  Jeremy  Isaacs, 
now  director  general  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  is 
knighted  for  his  .services  to 
the  arts  and  broadcasting, 
as  Is  William  Brown,  for- 
mer  chairman  of  the  Scot- 
tish Arts  Council  and  of 
Scottish  Television. 
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£10  BUYS  A 
CHAIN  CUTTER 


He's  chained  up  through  his  sensitive  nose  and  made  to  walk 
on  rat#  hot  plates,  whilst  the  back  of  hfe  legB  are  MT  in  Ctane 
to  music.  Onlookers  taunt  him  and  force  him  to  drink  beet 
Why?  Because  they’re  teaching  him  to  ‘dance*  tor  tourists 
who  pay  to  watch  Ms  agonising  waltz. 

The  world  Society  tor  the  Protection  of  Animals  (WSM) 
rescues  ‘dancing  bears'  aid  takes  them  to  sanctuaries 
where  they  can  be  free  of  pain  and  suffering.  But  wa 
cant  carry  out  our  miming  work  without  the  support  of 
people  nke  you.  Your  gift  of  just  £10,  or  whatever  you  can 
afford,  will  help  cut  the  chains  of  innocent  aateiais. 
SO  please  send  vour  donation  today.  He’s  counting  on  you. 


YES,  I WANT  TO  CUT  THE  CHAINS! 


i M In  tte  dttafli  Mow 


Ho*  b my  dooatkn  of  f ...... 

tw— * urini  i Ampin  iwmiih  to  wsm  rM* 

Aow/YtaVK*I»rc*iVS*^  C»*yC»Jt!  n*me  . 


toniM. 


. Tbitort«o. 


. Ptease  send  ifiis  corrmlesed  fomi  and  your  doriohor 
to:  wsw.  Dept  Aiaa,  freepost  NH2604, 
Northampton,  NN3  6BR.  No  stamp  tt  needed. 
THANK  YOU.  Repnareo  Ctanv  NoiH2908 
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Talks  fail  to  nail 
down  deal  for 
Bosnia  elections 


John  Hooper  in  Florence 


A FIRM  commitment  to 
bolding  elections  in  Bos- 
nia eluded  an 
international  conference  last 
night  which  had  been  widely 
expected  to  set  a date  for 
polls. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-day 
meeting,  the  45  countries  and 
15  international  organisa- 
tions present  also  tailed  to 
take  any  decision  that  would 
make  possible  the  arrest  of 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leader, 
Radovan  Karadzic,  who  has 
been  indicted  for  war  crimes. 

A final  statement  said  the 
Bosnian  Serbs'  representa- 
tives had  been  told  clearly 
that  the  "continuation  in 
public  authority  of  Mr  Karad- 
zic was  unacceptable”  and 
that  "he  should  remove 
himself  from  the  political 
scene”. 

But  the  statement  gave  no 
indication  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Mr  Karadzic  held  on  to 
his  position.  As  if  to  mock  the 
impotence  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, the  Bosnian  Serb  prime 
minister,  Gojko  Klickovic, 
suggested  Mr  Karadzic  might 
be  a candidate  if  the  ballot 
went  ahead,  calling  him  “a 
democrat  in  his  soul”. 

An  arms  control  pact, 
which  is  crucial  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  last  year's  Day- 
ton  peace  agreement,  did 
emerge  from  the  meeting.  But 
the  deal  — which  set  limits  to 
the  levels  of  arms  each  side 
can  have  — should  have  been 
concluded  last  Tuesday  at 
separate  talks  in  Oslo.  It  was 
held  up  by  a squabble. 

The  Dayton  accords  call  for 
elections  in  Bosnia  by 
September  14,  but  make  the 
Organisation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe 
fOSCE)  responsible  for  decid- 
ing if  conditions  are  suitable. 
Clearly,  many  are  not 


There  are  restrictions  on 
the  media  and  on  freedom  of 
movement  and  association. 
But  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  are  determined  to  keep 
up  the  momentum  generated 
at  Dayton,  and  the  US  presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton,  facing  an 
election  in  November,  is  keen 
to  avoid  any  delay  that  might 
suggest  &uiure. 

The  US  was  said  by  dele- 
gates in  Florence  to  have  ap- 
plied considerable  pressure 
on  and  through  its  European 
allies  for  a date  to  be  set.  But 
it  was  not  enough  to  shift  the 
current  OSCE'  chairman, 
Flavio  Cotti. 

Mr  Cotti  told  the  conference 
he  would  consult  the  OSCE’s 
permanent  council  on  June  20 
before  travelling  to  Sarajevo 
for  a final  “inspection".  He 
promised  a decision  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  best  the  US  could  get 
was  a recommendation  in 
favour  of  elections  from  the 
OSCE's  American  head  of  mis- 
sion to  BosoJa-Herzegovizza. 
Robert  Fro  wick.  Mr  Fro  wick 
argued  that  the  ballot  should 
be  held  by  September  because 
the  Nato-led  peace  implemen- 
tation force  would  still  be  at 
maximum  strength. 

It  is  unlikely  Mr  Cotti  will 
be  able  to  reject  Mr  fYo wick's 
advice,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  unease. 

“We  all  want  the  elections 
to  take  place  within  the 
framework  set  out  by  the 
peace  agreement,”  Mr  Cotti 
said.  “But  we  must  also  ask 
ourselves  the  question 
whether  the  international 
community  is  ready  to  carry 
out  decisive  measures.” 

He  said  it  was  “of  para- 
mount importance  that  the 
indicted  war  criminals  be 
delivered  to  the  Hague  [war 
crimes]  tribunal”. 


Testimony  for  the  terrorised, 

page  17 


Citizen  Castro  . . . Fidel  Castro  demands  an  end  to  economic  blockades  on  Cuba  in  a speech  to  the  United  Nations 
Habitat  Q conference  on  human  settlements  in  Istanbul.  Cuba’s  leader  criticised  the  developed  world  for  showing  little 
Interest  in  the  conference,  which  was  due  to  end  yesterday  without  a final  declaration  photograph:  burhan  »vfh«c* 


Mayor  offers  free  transport  to  beat  Paris  air  pollution 


Alex  DuvaJ  Smith  in  Paris 


PUBLIC  transport  in 
French  cities  will  be  free 
on  days  when  pollution 
reaches  danger  levels,  under 
a proposal  accepted  by  the 
National  Assembly  last  night 
With  record  high  tempera- 


tures expected  this  weekend, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  Jean  Ti- 
ber!, said  he  would  bring  the 
measure  into  effect 
immediately. 

The  government  which  ini- 
tially opposed  the  measure  on 
grounds  of  cost  has  yet  to  de- 
cide what  constitutes  a dan- 
gerous pollution  level.  It  Is 


not  clear  how  the  measure 
will  be  financed,  although  one 
proposal  is  for  a new  levy  on 
tobacco. 

Environmental  experts 
want  the  measure  to  be  trig- 
gered when  ozone  readings 
reach  180  micrograms  per 
cubic  metre. 

Mr  Tiber:  said  be  was  con- 


sidering other  measures, 
such  as  free  parking  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital  during 
hot,  still  days  when  ozone 
accumulates. 

Mr  Tiberi's  most  popular 
measure -since  becoming 
mayor  last  May  has  been  to 
ban  traffic  from  several 
streets  on  Sundays. 


Russia  to 

boost  links 

with  Nato 


ATO  and  Russia  are 
to  forge  closer  poUti 
cal  and  military 
links  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences over  plans  to  accept 
countries  in  central  Europe 
as  new  members  of  Nato. 

Alliance  defence  ministers 
meeting  in  Brussels  yester- 
day endorsed  proposals  from 
the  Russian  defence  minister, 
Pavel  Grachev,  for  intensive 
co-operation  an  issues  includ- 
ing joint  weapons  develop- 
ment, arms  control  and  mea- 
sures to  combat  international 
terrorism  and  drug- 
trafficking. 

Mr  Grachev  said  after  the 
meeting  that  Russia  was  will- 
ing to  commit  troops  to  any 
later  peacekeeping  operation 
in  Bosnia  when  the  mandate 
of  the  I-Far  mission  runs  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  former  Soviet  army 
general  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  station  senior  Russian 
military  officers  permanently 
at  the  alliance’s  military 
headquarters  hi  Rgigfrim  and 
agreed  to  have  a Nato  officer 
appointed  to  his  military  gen- 
eral staff  in  Moscow. 

“We  are  ready  to  develop 
relations  with  a non-enlarged 
alliance  in  the  interests  of 
pan-European  security,”  Mr 
Grachev  told  the  16  Nato  de- 
fence ministers.  In  turn,  they 
emphasised  the  “constructive 
and  friendly  atmosphere”  of 
the  meeting: 

“The  message  was:  there 
are  still  differences  on  en- 
largement, but  let’s  agree  to 
differ. . . it  is  not  going  to  stop 
other  cooperation,"  a Nato 
source  said. 

The  United  States  defence 
secretary,  William  Perry,  said 
the  decision  to  institutional- 
ise Russia's  links  with  Nato 
reflected  the  successful 
East/West  partnership  of  the 


I-For  peace  mission.  Asked  if 
closer  co-operation  with  Rus- 
sia had  been  made  condi- 
tional on  Nato  abandoning  its 
plans  for  enlargement,  Mr 
Perry  said:  “No.  No  linkage:'* 

Nato  ministers  appeared 
uncertain  about  whether  Rus- 
sia's call  for  closer  coopera- 
tion marked  a softening  in  op- 
position to  enlargement. 
Michael  Portillo,  the  Defence 
Secretory,  said  Mr  Grachev 
had  been  “strongly  unenlho- 
siastic"  about  the  plan. 

Other  Nato  sources  said  Mr 
Grachev  could  hardly  have 
abandoned  Moscow's  argu- 
ments against  Nato  expansion 
two  days  before  Russia's  pres- 
idential election  on  Sunday. 

“1 . was  struck  by  how  low- 
key  foe  whole  discussion  was. 
It  may  be  that  the  Yeltsin 
team  will  graduaDy  accept  a 
limited  Nato  enlargement 
after  foe  election,  provided 
that  there,  is  no  question  of 
forward  siting  of  foreign 
troops  or  nuclear  weapons  on 
foe  Russian  frontier  in  foe 
new  member  states,'*.'  one 
said.  ■.  ••  i 

Poland,  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Hungary  remain  foe  most 
favoured  candidates,  for  ad- 
mission when  the  issue  is  dis- . 
cussed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
“When  it  comes  to  how  Rus- 
sia expresses  Its  views  about 
Nato  enlargement,  Moscow  is 
holding  out'  carrots,  there' is 
no  stick.”  a diplomat  said. 

Mr  Grachev  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  issue  of  enlarge- 
ment ‘7  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion there  is  the  aspiration 
for  deeper  and  closer  contacts 
between  us,”  he  said.  “On  foe 
basic  idea  we  are  one  — that 
is  to  broaden  and  deepen  rela- 
tions with  Nato  on  all  mili- 
tary and  political  issues.” 

The  Nato  secretary-general, 
Javier  Solana,  said:  “We 
have  a new  Nato,  we  have  a 
new  Russia  ...  we  need  new 
relations.” 
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European  weather  outlook 

Saandtanta: 


Atlantic  fronts  will  a/fccl  Norway  Bringing  some 
lairiy  heavy  cloud  cover  and  periods  of  patchy  light 
ram  and  dnz2le.  This  damp  weather  will  move 
eastwards  as  the  day  goes  on  to  affect  Sweden 
during  ihe  day.  but  Finland  and  Denmark  should 
see  Ime  woalher  with  good  sunny  spells  Max 
temp  ranging  Irom  21C  in  Copenhagen  to  10C  in 
north-west  Norway 

ImrConaUM,  Germany,  Austria, 


A ndge  of  high  pressure  covers  all  areas  so  n will 
be  a mainly  pry  day  with  patchy  cJcud  and  sun- 
shine at  limes,  although  me  Alpine  areas  could 
have  the  odd  thundery  shower,  it  will  be  comtorl- 
aWy  warm  rather  than  hot  with  highs  in  Ihe  ranoe 
20-25C. 


Fine  and  warm  over  most  pans  at  ihe  country  with 
plenty  at  hat  sunshine,  but  sautti-easiern  France 
will  be  a little  more  cloudy  with  the  chance  at  one 
or  two  thundery  showers  over  the  Alps  Max  temp 
2A-39C. 

Sgaln  anod  Pialajlfc  

A tine  summer's  day  with  lota  of  blue  sky  and  prer 
longed  spells  ol  hot  sunshine  Max  lamp  32-36C 
inland,  26-3 DC  on  the  coasts  wtih  refreshing  sea- 
Dreezes. 

eas 


One  or  two  thundery  showers  are  possible  m ihe 
extreme  south  ol  Italy  and  also  over  iho  Alps  and 
Dolomites,  but  much  ot  the  country  wilt  be  ouife 
sunny  and  hoi  Highs  25-29C 


Most  places  will  ba  a litlle  coder  and  less  humid 
than  recent  days,  but  it  should  be  mostly  dry  with 
lots  ol  sunshine  and  iust  'Sorted  evenng  thun- 
dorsrarms 
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‘So  let  me  say 
to  the  country 
and  to  the 
Conservative 

Party:  there  is 
no  time  for 
distractions. 

We  need  to  go 

out  there  on  to 
the  doorsteps 
putting  our 
case  to  the 
nation’ 


Major’s  annus  horribilis 
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June  1995 

Frustrated  Major  vacates 
Tory  leadership  to  lace 
down  critics.  Redwood 
declares  candidacy 


August 

Redwood  sets  up  his  own 
think  tank.  Conservative 
2000 


October 

Alan  Howarth  defects  to 
Labour  on  eve  of  Blackpool 
coherence  Leaked  papers 
show  Cabinet  split  over 
raco/immigraTlon  policies 


December 

Second  tranche  ot  VAT  on 
domestic  heal  and  fuel 

delated  in  all-party  revolL 
Emms  Nicholson  quits  to 
Join  the  Liberal  Democrats. 


February 

IRA  bombs  South  Quay, 
Canary  Wharf,  after  Major 
backs  elections  in 
Northern  Ireland 


— ' John  Major 

yesterday 


July 

Major  wins  leadership  back 
by  218  votes  to  Redwood's 
89.  Haseltma  made 
Deputy  PM 


September 

Alan  Amos,  ex  Tory  MP. 

Joins  Labour.  Humphrey, 
lost  Downing  St  cat.  Is 
found 


bsapwc:  sieve  mucus 

Source:  Gallup.  ICU 


November 

Hugh  CdvBf.  Tory  media 
head  lesigns.  Tones  light 
over  Nolan  report's  earnings 
disclosure  rules.  Daily  Mail 
begins  campaign  against 
divorce  reform! 


January 

Lady  Thatcher  spurns  One 
Nation'  tradition  in  her  first 
domestic  policy  speech 
since  leaving  office.  Urges 
move  to  Right. 


March 

Major  wins  vole  on  Scott 
report  by  one  vote,  with  two 
Tories  rebelling.  Ministers 
trigger  beef  crisis  by 
admitting  possible  BSE-CJD 
link.  Bfll  to  curb  Euro-court 
gets  66  Tory  votes 


April 

In  the  wake  of  Peter 
Thurnham's  resignation  of 
Tory  whp.  Labour  victory  In 
Staffs  SE  byeleetion  cuts 
Government’s  OveraR 
Commons  majority  to  1 

May 

John  Major  declares  hwf 
war  against  Europe.  Two 
more  Europhtla  MPs 

threaten  not  to  support  him 
in  confidence  vote. 


June  1 995 

Btll  la  hold  early  referendum 
gets  74  Tory  votes.  Major 
cracks  whip  against 
Goldsmith  cash.  Thatcher 
strikes  back..... 


‘The  Tory  party 
likes  balls . . . 
Redwood 
showed  he’d 
got  them.  He’ll 
be  the 

candidate  of 
the  right,  not 
Portillo,  when 
the  time 
comes.  But 
he’ll  lose,  of 
course’ 


— Thatcherite 
backbencher 


Major’s  year:  Out  of  the  blue,  into  the  deep 


A week,  they  say,  is  a long  time  in  politics.  For  the  Prime 
Minister,  a year  has  proved  an  eternity.  Michael  White 
reviews  the  events  since  he  defeated  John  Redwood 


P 


OOR  John  Major 
Almost  exactlv 
year  after  he  saw  i 
-John  Redwood 


ous  morning. 


tries  to  move  party'  forward 


from  desecration  and  incon- 


again. 

It  could  have  been  sneb  a 

food  week  for  Downing 
treet.  There  was  a smack  trf 
firm  government  in  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s manoeuvres  and,  for 
once,  the  propaganda  ma- 
chine went  on  the  offensive. 
On  the  day  Bill  Cash  intro- 
duced his  Referendum  Bill, 
designed  to  break  the  fragile 
Cabinet  concensus  over 
Europe,  officials  started  a row 
over  lesbians  and  lottery 
money  — an  irresistable  tab- 
loid combination. 

But  by  the  tinKtMr.Mfejor 
rose  to  address  the  "Welsh 
Tory  conference  in  Porthcawl 
yesterday  the  script  was  in 
tatters.  Mr  Cash  had  been 
successfully  embarrassed  by 
the  scarcely-secret  fact  that 
his  think  tank  took  money 
from  the  predatory  Jimmy 
Goldsmith.  Even  the  two  Tory 
MPs  who  had  strong-armed 
Stephen  Dorrell  into  gold- 
plating  their  local  casualty 
unit  had  been  disciplined.  But 
then  Lady  Thatcher  suc- 
cumbed to  a familiar  impulse. 
For  the  first  time  since  her 
anti-one  nation  speech  in  Jan- 
uary. she  reminded  everyone 
that  the  Iron  Lady  is  not  for 
turning,  never  was.  Passion- 
ately (if  belatedly)  committed 
to  the  anti-federalist  cause, 
she  sent  a solidarity  cheque 
to  Mr  Cash  and  — unforgiv- 
ably — publicised  the  feet 
Any  less  charismatic  figure 
could  have  been  dismissed  as 
an  egotistical  bag  lady  by 
now.  She  is  70  and  has  been 
out  of  office  nearLy  six  years. 
But  Lady  T remains  the  Great 
Blue  Shark.  Mr  Major  could 
not  ignore  her. 

The  result  another  ali-too- 
familiar  bloodbath  lovingly 
recorded  for  network  news, 
with  Tony  Blair  and  Paddy 
Ashdown  left  to  pronounce 
the  Tories  hopelessly  divided 
and  unfit  for  office.  For  the 
Labour  leader  in  particular,  it 
has  been  another  consolidat- 
ing year. 

Yet  some  Conservatives  see 
Mr  Major  less  as  the  victim 
than  the  wily  manipulator  of 
the  party's  feuds.  First  he  tilts 
one  way,  then  the  next. 
Europe  is  a prime  example. 
On  Mav  21  he  declared  the 
beef  war  and  annoyed  the 
party  Left  By  June  21  he 
hopes  to  have  declared  vic- 
tory and  called  a truce.  The 
Right  will  be  fun o ns.  “Lfw* 
at  this,  warring  factions,  he 
seems  to  be  saying.  ”1  am  the 
only  one  who  can  keep  this 
partv  together." 

Seen  in  that  light  his  sur- 
vival since  beating  Mr  Ret 
wood  by  218  to  89  votes  (and 
only  20  abstentions)  looks 
more  impressive.  First, 
Michael  Heseltine  was  bought 

off  as  Deputy  Prime  Mirosjf 1 r 
in  the  reshuffle  that  dis- 
patched Michael  Portillo  to 
defence,  a largely  opportu- 
nity-free department 


Malcolm  Rilkiod  was  given 
l a chance  to  shine  in  Douglas 
Hurd's  post,  but  only  by  doing 
the  boss's  bidding  — trim- 
ming to  the  Eurosceptical 
Right  and  offending  his  old 
friends.  Stephen  Dorrell  em- 
barked on  a similar  journey. 

Redwood 

Ill'll 

behaves  like 

a man 

jSgpfe' 

having  a 

good  time. 

And  so  he  is. 

X 

He  has 

£ 

become 

famous  — 

and  likes  it 

Only  Kenneth  Clarke  held 
out  against  the  trend,  defying 
the  Right  on  taxes  and  spend- 
ing as  well  as  on  Europe,  and 
defying  the  Bank  of  England 
on  inflation.  It  may  be  heroic, 
but  — for  the  moment  — it 
looks  like  finally  mining  his 
leadership  hopes,  the  Roy 


Jenkins  of  his  party  who 
delivers  a sound  economic 
legacy  to  the  other  side. 

Gillian  Shephard,  briefly 
tipped  as  a potential  leader, 
has  been  battered  over  educa- 
tion. not  least  from  Mr  Ma- 
jor's own  policy  unit  Even 
Michael  Howard,  ruling  law 
and  order  hard,  cun- 
looks  a better  bet 

The  one  Tory  polit 


Redwood  behaves  like  a man 
who  is  having  a good  time. 

And  so  he  is,  scarcely 
the  airwaves,  the  public  plat- 
form or  the  weekend  rubber 
chicken  circuit  of  Tory  activ 
ists  who  usually  find  him  less 
of  a Vulcan  than  they  feared. 
He  has  become  famous  — and 
likes  it  Gail  Redwoood  insists 
that  her  husband  looks  years 
younger  than  he  did  that  fate- 
ful morning,  June  28. 1995. 

Shortly  after  breakfast  — a 
year  ago  next  week  — he  sent 
a "Dear  Prime  Minister  . . .” 


letter  to  John  Major  resigning 
from  the  Cabinet  to  run  for 
the  recently-vacated  party 
leadership. 

"The  Tory  party  likes 
balls."  one  Thatcherite  back- 
bencher said  midweek.  "Red- 
wood showed  he'd  got  them. 
He'll  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Flight,  not  Portillo,  when  the 
time  comes.  But  he’ll  lose,  of 
course"  — not  least  because 
his  very  success  has  split  the 
Right's  vote,  making  more 
likely  a centrist  succession  to 


Anyone  less 
charismatic 
could  be 
dismissed  as 
an  egotistical 
bag  lady. 
LadyT 
remains  the 
Great  Blue 
Shark 

nne  year  after  beating  off  John  Redwood,  John  Major 
feces  another  round  offending  photograph:  don  ucphee 


Major,  a Rifkind,  a Lang  or 
even  a DorrelL 

Apart  from  making  himself 
more  of  a polished  performer 
and  less  of  a policy  wonk,  Mr 
Redwood  himself  counts  his 
policy  achievements  over  the 
year  as  considerable.  His  con- 
versation is  peppered  with  "1 
got  the  Government  to  ..." 
Thus  he  got  them  to  squeeze 
£3.2  billion  of  the  £5  billion 
they  told  him  couldn’t  be  cut 
from  spending  totals:  he  got 
them  to  squeeze  5 per  cent  off 
Whitehall  running  costs  and 
to  start  talking  about  reining 
in  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  European 
Union's  common  fisheries 
policy. 

He  seeks  to  synthesize 
global  free  market  economics 
with  traditional  Toryism:  a 
nation  which  can  cope  with 
the  unavoidable  challenge  of 
Asia  because  it  is  rooted  in  a 
stable  and  secure  society; 
post-Thatcherism  whose 
goals,  not  means,  are  not  so 
different  from  New  Labour’s. 

Not  every  Tory  agrees 
either  that  he  will  be  the 
Right’s  candidate  or  that  he 
will  lose.  Cabinet  ministers 
are,  unsurprisngly,  grudging 
about  their  ex-colleague. 
Tie's  used  the  freedom  he 
gained  to  make  himself 
known.  Hiat's  not  very  diffi- 
cult," one  said  this  week. 

A former  minister  was 
more  blunt  "Redwood?  Yes, 
he’s  clever  in  a dessicated 
way  and  he’s  trying  to  make 
himself  more  human.  He  goes 
around  grinnning  all  the 
time.  It  reminds  me  of 
Malvolio.” 

Says  another  "Let's  face  it 
the  Right  have  the  infantzy, 
but  the  Left  still  has  the  lead- 
ers. Neither  Portillo  or  Red- 
wood has  quite  got  what  it 
takes." 

Two  points  are  indisput- 
able. One  is  that  Mr  Redwood 
has  avoided  unduly  antago- 
nising his  party.  It  is  un- 
likely, but  not  impossible, 
that  Mr  Major  could  yet 
invite  him  back,  unlikely,  but 
not  impossible,  that  he  would 
accept 

The  contrast  with  Norman 
Lamont,  blundering  in  all  di- 
rections in  search  of  an  issue, 
is  instructive.  Mr  Redwood 
quietly  backed  Bill  Cash's 
bill,  while  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith did  it  noisily.  Mr 
Lamont  addressed  Jonathan 
Aitken’s  soiree  on  the  option 
of  leaving  the  EU.  Mr  Red- 
wood thought  it  wiser  not  to 
attend.  Lady  Thatcher  and 
her  Goldsmithite  guru,  Alan 
Walters,  blundered  into  the 
Cash  cash  row.  Mr  Redwood 
lay  low. 

The  other  clear  point  is  that 
Mr  Portillo's  star  has  dipped 
since  Mr  Redwood's  chal- 
lenge. Even  last  week’s  petty 
row  over  his  “noisy"  office 
party  during  the  Beating  of 
the  Retreat  offended  some  of 


about  what’s  bad  for  you.  We’re  going  full-tilt  into 
the  next  millennium,  and  after  the  power-tripping 
eighties,  people  want  to  relax  with  a good  cigar  or 
a four-course  meal” . 


the  Defence  Secretary's  natu- 
ral allies,  in  the  same  way  his 
SAS  speech  did  at  the  Black- 
pool conference. 

Plenty  of  rightwing  Tories 
believe  Mr  Portillo  is  still 
their  man  of  destiny  and  will 
bounce  back.  For  the  mo- 
ment, last  summer's  intrigue 
remains  damaging.  Both 
sides  of  the  story  are  not  fully 
known.  But  the  Redwoodites 
say  Peter  Lilley,  Mr  Portillo 
and  Mr 'Redwood  all  hovered 
on  the  brink  in  the  days  after 
Mr  Major  threw  down  the 
leadership  gauntlet  Frantic 
telephone  calls  took  place 
over  the  weekend  before  the 
challenge. 

When  the  Welsh  Secretary 
decided  to  make  his  move  he 
made  one  final  call  to  Mr  Por- 
tillo. saying  he  was  resigning, 
but  that  if  Mr  Portillo  did 
too,  he  would  stand  aside  and 
support  his  rival's  then-stron- 
ger claims.  "Michael  said  ‘I 
can’f says  an  insider.  Fair 
enough,  except  that  three 
days  later  Portillo-backers 
were  found  to  have  installed 
extra  phone  lines  in  a nearby 
house,  just  in  case  the  contest 
went  to  a second  round.  Nei- 
ther brave,  nor  loyal,  was  the 
snap  conclusion  which  has 
stuck. 

Not  for  the  first  time  Mr 
Major,  the  supreme  tactician, 
thus  survives  because  there  is 


no  more  widely  acceptable  al- 
ternative. Though  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  is  raising 
money  and  making  plans  for 
an  October  election,  just  in 
case,  he  probably  has  until 
May  1,  1997  to  stave  off  elec- 
tion defeat. 

Mr  Major  retains  a few 
aces.  As  Messers  Clarke  and 
Heseltine  never  tire  of  pre- 
dicting. voters’  rising  dispos- 
able income  may  restore  a 
little  feelgoodery.  The  North- 
ern Ireland  peace  process 


Who  could 
predict  a row 
over 

Goldsmith 
would  blow 
up  so 
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Thatcher 
would 
Intervene? 


may  stumble  forward,  despite 
the  near-disastrous  errors 
made  by  London  and  the  IRA 
In  the  run-up  to  the  South 
Quay  bomb. 

Even  the  post-Nolan  era  of 
restricted  outside  earnings  at 
Westminster  may  prove  less 
onerous  for  restless  and 


resentful  Tory  MPs  than  they 
feared.  After  all,  they  sur- 
vived the  humiliation  of  Lord 
Justice  Scott's  Indictment  of 
the  shabby  arms- to- Iraq  pol- 
icy' without  losing  a single 
minister  — though  the  com- 
ing reshuffle  may  tweak  that 
verdict 

What  last  week  illustrated 
was  the  danger  which  the 
supposedly  unflappable  Har- 
old Macmillan  highlighted 
when  asked  what  kept  him 
awake  at  night.  "Events,  dear 
boy.  events." 

Who  could  have  predicted 
that  a television  studio  row 
over  Goldsmith  gold  going  to 
the  European  Foundation 
would  blow  up  so  dramati- 
cally that  Lady  Thatcher 
would  intervene? 

And  then  there  was  the  row 
over  Edgware  Hospital.  When 
the  Europhile  Hugh  Dykes 
and  the  quixotic  Sir  John 
Gorst  (having  defended  the 
right  not  to  join  a union  at 
Grunwick.  he  later  backed 
the  right  do  so  at  GCHQ) 
twisted  Mr  Dorrell 's  arm  for  a 
proper  casualty  unit,  they  did 
their  constituency  duty. 

Things  only  went  wrong 
when  they  struck  a deal  and 
tried  to  withdraw  the  threat- 
ed  non-co-operation  story 
they  thought  they’d  given  to  a 
local  freesheet,  not  to  the 
mighty  Major-sceptic  Daily 


Telegraph,  which  printed  it 
anyway.  Blackmail,  cried  loy- 
alists. Cowardice,  cried  the 
Opposition. 

By  such  slips  do  failing  gov- 
ernments fall  into  the  abyss. 
But  the  week's  turmoil  inad- 
vertently served  to  assist  Mr 
Major’s  survival  in  a more 
important  respect  It  disract- 
ed  attention  from  a looming 
compromise  over  beef. 

There  is  every  sign  that 
Euro-moderate  ministers,  Mr 
Rifkind  to  the  fore,  want  a 
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deal  with  Europe  before  next 
Friday’s  summit  in  Florence. 
The  Right  do  not  want  a deaL 
They  have  forced  the  Grand 
Old  Duke  of  Brixton  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  they  do  not 
want  him  coming  down  again 
In  a hurry.  And  they  may  get 
really  angry  if  he  tries. 
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If  you'd  like  to  know  mote  about  our  unique  whiskey;  write  to  us  far  a free  booklet  et  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

A JACK  DANIEL’S  RICKER  KNOWS  the  difference  between 
whiskeywood  and  firewood 

For  the  charcoal  chat  mellows  our  Tennessee  Whiskey, 
we’ll  only  bum  hard  maple  taken  from  high  ground. 

Anything  else  is  too  soft  and  would  just  go  to  ash. 

(Jack  Bateman  here  is  weeding  out  a stack;  of  creek 
maple.)  A new  man  in  our  rickyaid  must  learn  many 
skills  before  we  bring  him  on.  But  first  is  knowing 
what  wood  makes  the  whiskey.  And  what  wood 
makes  the  fire  you  sip  the  whiskey  by. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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News  in  brief 


Bra  poster  provokes 
record  complaints 

AN  advertisement  for  a bra  has  attracted  a record  number  of 
complaints  since  it  appeared  on  billboards  than  a month 

ago.  One  hundred  people  contacted  the  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  about  the  poster  for  Gossard  Glossies,  which  features 
a model  reclining  in  a haystack,  wearing  only  a see-through 
black  bra  and  pants. 

That  Is  more  than  complained  about  the  Wonderbra  ads  by 
Playtex,  featuring  a voluptuous  blonde,  Eva  Herzigova.  and  the 
slogans:  ‘’Hello  Boys!"  and  “Or  are  you  just  pleased  to  see  me?” 
The  new  Gossard  advertisement,  launched  on  May  22,  bears  the 
caption:  “Who  said  a woman  can't  get  pleasure  from  something 
soft?" 

Bill  Lennon,  of  the  authority,  said:  “The  general  concern 

among  the  complainants  is  that  there’s  a sexist  element  to  it  aud 

also  that  it's  not  the  most  suitable  image  to  have  in  the  high 
street  particularly  when  you  read  the  words  in  conjunction  • 
with  the  picture.  The  woman's  bra  is  slightly  see-through  and  I 
think  people  are  concerned  about  whether  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate image  to  be  seen  by  all  and  sundry — particularly 
children." 

The  authority  is  investigating  the  complaints  and  has  the 
power  to  have  the  campaign  axed  if  they  are  upheld.  “I  don’t 
know  the  exact  date  that  an  adjudication  will  be  made  but  we’re 
looking  at  it  fairly  swiftly.” 


Pilot  ‘saved  spectators’ 

A PILOT  who  died  after  steering  his  plane  away  from  spectators 
at  an  air  show  was  praised  yesterday.  The  Wiltshire  coroner, 
David  Masters,  said  Robin  Bowes,  aged  51.  a display  pilot,  was 
obviously  brave  and  skilfuL 

“It  appears  even  at  the  last  besought  to  avoid  persons  on  the 
ground  at  fatal  risk  to  himself  ” A jury  at  Salisbury  re  turned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death  on  Mr  Bowes,  tom  IvybridgB . Devon, 
who  died  when  his  plane  crashed  and  burst  into  flames  at 
Stourbridge  Gardens,  Wiltshire,  last  July. 

He  was  flying  his  replica  of  a Pokker  Triplane  when  the  crash 
occurred  at  National  Trust  Centenary  Celebrations.  It  went  into  a 
steep  dive  and  then  banked  away,  hitting  a tree  before  crashing 
and  bursting  Into  flames. 

Hilary  Higson.  who  was  attending  the  display  with  her  two 
children  aged  six  and  seven,  said:  “I  think  he  was  trying  to  avoid 
us.  If  he  had  had  to  make  a forced  landing  he  would  have  cotne 
straight  into  us . . .It  was  a heroic  thing  he  did. 

“When  he  banked  away  he  must  have  known  he  was  in  danger 

of  hitting  a tree.  I think  he  was  trying  to  steer  between  two  trees 
after  avoiding  us.”  Air  accident  investigators  said  that  one  of  the 
two  rudder  hinges  had  metal  fatigue  and  had  fractured,  which 
would  have  caused  difficulties  in  controlling  the  aircraft 

Mr  Bowe's  partner,  Sheila  Truscott,  said  that  in  October  1994  be 
had  momentarily  blacked  out  which  at  the  time  they  had  put 
down  to  him  drinking  wine.  The  coroner  said  the  pathologist  had 
reported  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  there  had  been  anything 
medically  wrong  with  him. 


Charity  to  aid  Sinai  monastery 

A CHARITY  inspired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  dedicated  to 
restoring  a monastery  built  on  the  site  where  Moses  received  the 
Ten  Commandments  was  launched  yesterday.  The  St  Catherine 
Foundation  — Prince  Charles  is  Its  patron — will  work  towards 
die  preservation  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Catherine  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

The  monastery  is  home  to  the  oldest  complete  manuscript  of 
the  Bible  as  weD  as  4,500  other  treasures.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
toe  Rt  Rev  Richard  Chartres,  said  that  Prince  Charles  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  sixth-century  monastery  on  a visit  in  March  last 
year.  The  visit  led  to  the  establishment  afthe  foundation  and  to  . 
the  training  of  one  of  its  20  monks.  Father  Nil  us,  a 28-year-old 
former  economics  student  from  Devon,  in  book  conservation  at 
London’s  Camberwell  School  of  Art 


Girl,  9,  claims  rape  by  boy 

POLICE  are  investigating  a claim  by  a girl  aged  9 that  she  was 
raped  by  a boy  of  the  same  age.  Specially-trained  detectives  are 
waiting  to  interview  the  girl  after  she  told  a relative  that  the 
incident  happened  on  Thursday  in  Bolton,  Greater  Manchester. 
The  boy  and  girihve  near  each  other  and  go  to  the  same  school. 

The  rape  is  alleged  tohave  happened  on  spare  land  in  tbeJUttle 
Lever  area  of  the  town. 

Police  said  they  were  treating  the  claim  with  the ’’utmost 
seriousness”  but  would  have  to  interview  the  girt  and  the  boy  at 
length.  The  pair  are  understood  to  spend  time  together  on  a 
regular  basis.  A senior  office  said: 'This  will  be  a lengtoy  process 

and  will  have  to  be  approached  with  great  sensitivity." 


Apology 


THE  shooting  of  a British  soldier  by  an  off-duty  policeman  in 
Cyprus,  reported  in  News  in  Brief  in  early  editions  yesterday, 
happened  in  April  We  apologise  for  the  inadvertent  repetition  of 
this  Item. 


Joanne  O’Brien:  ‘I  am  not  quitting  now  and  going  on  to  the  Brownies — I want  to  stay  with  the  cubs* 


Girl  cub 
legally 
allowed 
to  stay 
in  pack 


Gary  Younge  on  a 
child’s  victory 


JOANNE  O’BRIEN,  from 
Chinnor  in  Oxfordshire 
had  always  wanted  to 
be  a cub.  Her  father,  who 
died  of  a heart  attack  last 
year,  was  a scout  leader, 
I and  eight-year -old  Joanne 
was  keen  to  follow  In  his 
footsteps. 

But  then  came  the  St. 
George’s  Day  parade.  Some 
cub  leaders  mistook  a girl 
among  the  boys  for  a cuck- 
, oo  in  the  nest  and  insisted 
she  must  go. 

“She  was  spotted  by  the 
leaders,  and  that  Is  when 
all  the  trouble  began.  They 
got  in  touch,  with  the  group 
scout  leader  and  said  be 
i had  let  her  in  the  back 
door.  They  said  they  were 
not  happy  about  seeing  a 
girl  in  the  group,  without  it 
being  put  to  a referendum,” 
said  her  mother,  Tina. 

The  four  unnamed  male 


leaders  who  head  cub  packs 
in  Chinnor  said  they  would 
resign  — despite  a ruling  in 
1991  that  girls  can  be  cubs 
provided  there  is  a female 
leader  with  the  pack. 

The  issue  of  Joanne’s 
membership  came  up  at  the 
annual  general  meeting, 
i “The  whole  meeting  got 
very  heated  and  there  was  a 
1 lot  of  shouting.”  said  Tina. 

“One  leader  was  particu- 
, larly  adamant  that  he 
would  leave  — he  felt  he 
would  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  girls  in  the  pack,”  she 
said.  One  female  leader  also 
objected:  “She  said  she 
would  fight  tooth  and  nail 
over  it." 

But  Joanne  remained 
resolute:  “I  am  not  quitting 
now  and  going  on  to  the 
Brownies  — I want  to  stay 
with  the  cabs  and  do  what 
the  boys  are  doing. 


Pledges  ease  millennium  crisis 


John  Ezard 

ML  CASH  drought  threat- 
^^ening  the  grandiose 

Exhibition 

planned  for  Greenwich  eased 
last  night  as  Industry  started 
to  pour  in  promises  of  multi- 
million  pound  support 

What  was  initially  called  a 
“last-ditch”  deadline  set  by 
Michael  Heseltine,  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  expired  last 
night  with  only  £18  mil! ion  of 
a target  figure  of  £150  million 
in  the  kitty. 

But  several  companies  con- 
firmed they  would  be  funding 
the  project  which  -will  be 
based  on  12  giant  pavilions, 
each  costing  more  than  £12 


million,  to  be  built  on  the 
south-east  London  site. 

Yesterday  British  Airways 
gave  the  scheme  a boost  by 
pledging  £6million.  This  fol- 
lows a £12  million  package 
promised  earlier  in  the  week 
by  the  City  of  London  Corpo- 
ration. Three  other  compa- 
nies, British  Aerospace. 
BSkyB  and  London  Electric- 
ity. last  night  confirmed  they 
would  contribute. 

Michael  Cassidy,  the  City 
Corporation  policy  chairman 
who  is  monitoring  wider 
fund-raising,  said:  ‘There  is 
no  serious  doubt  now  that  the 
money  will  be  raised.  There  is 
far  greater  confidence  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago." 

The  next  period  of  tension 


Driver  jailed 
for  road  rage 

A LIMOUSINE  chauffeur  ] of  offence  is  now  or 
who  throttled  a moped  prevalent.  1 myself  ha\ 
rider  until  he  was  un-  with  four  such  offence) 


A LIMOUSINE  chauffeur 
who  throttled  a moped 
rider  until  he  was  un- 
conscious in  a road  rage 
attack  was  jailed  for  nine 
months  yesterday  at  South- 
wark crown  court  in  London. 

Tony  Hart  28.  an  employee 
of  the  London  Limousine 
Company,  was  convicted  last 
month  of  assaulting  Charles 
Jeffreys.  37,  causing  actual 
bodily  harm.  Hart  used  the 
door  of  the  Daimler  be  was 
driving  to  knock  Mr  Jeffrey’s 
off  his  bike,  the  court  heard. 
Mr  Jeffreys  said  Hart  grabbed 
him  by  his  crash  helmet  and 
smashed  his  head  repeatedly 
against  the  road,  shattering 
his  goggles,  then  set  about 
throttling  him. 

Jailing  Hart  yesterday, 
judge  Gerald  Butler  QC  told 
him:  “I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  the  aggressor  through- 
out As  I indicated  when  you 
were  last  before  me,  this  kind 


of  offence  is  now  only  too 
prevalent.  1 myself  have  dealt 
with  four  such  offences  in  the 
past  months."  He  added:  “Had 
it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a bystander,  you 
would  have  caused  even  more 
serious  injuries  to  your 
victim." 

During  the  trial  Mr  Jef- 
freys. of  Battersea,  south  Lon- 
don. said  he  had  been  “ cut 
up"  by  Hart  in  Lambeth, 
south  London,  and  was  al- 
most forced  into  a parked 
lorry. 

Hart  from  Fulham,  west 
London,  stopped  the  Daimler 
and  used  his  door  to  knock 
Mr  Jeffreys  off  his  moped . 

He  was  trapped  under  his 
bike  when  Hart  grabbed  hint. 

The  court  was  told  tliat  m 
1989  Hart  was  jailed  for  six 
months  for  inflicting  grievous 
bodily  harm  on  his  father, 
who  died  three  weeks  ago 
from  cancer. 


for  the  Millennium  Commis- 
sion will  come  on  Tuesday, 
when  its  leaders  consider  a 
report  from  Mr  Heseltine’s 
chief  fund-raiser,  Peter  Le- 
vene.  on  how  much  commer- 
cial interest  exists  in  the  pro- 
ject and  whether  it  is  viable. 

A number  of  companies 
plan  to  announce  funding 
plans  before  the  meeting. 
Firms  understood  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  pledging  money  in- 
clude BP,  BT,  GEC,  Amec. 
Granada,  Channel  4 and 
Thames  Water. 

But  it  is  only  10  days  since 
Mr  Heseltine  called  36  busi- 
nessmen to  a crisis  meeting  | 
over  the  low  level  of  commer- 
cial interest  in  the  exhibition.  1 
Although  supporters  of  the  i 


European 
invasion: 
thousands  of 
painted  ladies 
arrive  from 
continent 

BRITAIN’S  eventful 
relationship  with  Europe 
has  taken  a further  unex- 
pected step,  with  the  arrival 
of  thousands  of  painted  ladies 
from  the  Continent,  writes 
Martin  Waimvright. 

Almost  as  gaudy  as  Euro  96  1 
supporters,  they  have  nothing  , 
to  do  with  football;  nor  are 
they  susceptible  to  rabies,  al- 
though their  behaviour  is  un- 
usual. “We  have  never  had 
this  many  so  early  before.*’ 
said  Philip  Winter,  a north 
Yorkshire  farmer,  who  keeps 
butterfly  records  for  die  York- 
shire Naturalist  Union. 

The  black,  white  and 
honey-speckled  butterflies, 
called  Painted  Lady,  or  C>n- 
thla  cardui,  are  believed  to 
have  been  blown  here  by 


project  stressed  their  opti- 
mism yesterday,  there  were 
signs  that  next  week  could 
still  be  tense. 

Birmingham,  the  rival  can- 
didate, continued  to  empha- 
sise how  close  the  Greenwich 
scheme  has  come  to  drown- 
ing. Roger  Burman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion Centre,  Birmingham, 
posed  at  Westminster  with  a 
symbolic  lifebelt  with  which 
he  offered  to  rescue  the  com- 
mission from  "a  sea  of  embar- 
rassment" over  funding. 

The  exhibition  is  budgeted 
to  cost  £500  million.  Of  this 
£200  million  will  come  from  | 
the  National  Lottery  and  £150  , 
million  from  revenue  gener-  1 
ated  by  the  event  ! 
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MecBcal  Correspondent 


DOCTORS  yesterday 
began  to  trace  650 
former  patients  of  a 
London  hospital, 
where  there  have  been  four 
confirmed  cases  of  drug-resis- 
tant tuberculosis  including  a 
patient  who  died. 

Specialists  at  St  Thomas's 
Hospital  said  the  chances  of 
contracting  TB  were  small, 
but  anyone  who  bad  come 
into  contact  with  the  four 
would  be  called  in  to  be  tested 
as  a precaution. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  650 
former  patients,  and  by  last 
night  hundreds  had  called  a 
helpline  set  up  by  the  hospi- 
tal Drug-resistant  TB  is  rare 
in  Britain,  but  is  widepread 
in  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  drugs 
rating  a few  pounds  to  cure 
the  disease,  the  drug-resistant 
strain  requires  expensive  and 
toxic  treatments. 

Dr  John  Rees,  clinical  dir 
rector  of  acute  medicine  at  St 
Thomas’s,  said:  “Resistant 
tuberculosis  has  been  a prob- 
lem in  North  America  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  iso- 
lated cases  have  occnred  in 
this  country,  if  we  find  people 
who  are  at  risk  of  developing 
TB,  we  can  monitor  and  treat 
them  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  fee  disease.  We  are 


contacting  all1  those  wim  /we 
thtntr  could  have  come.  Into 
contact  In  most  cases  the  risk 
is  very  small.”  • 

Doctors  have  confirmed 
that  two  of  the  cases  are 
linked,  and  it  Is  believed  the 
third  and  fburth  may  also  be 
Knirari-  The  first  patient ; a 
woman,  had  been  in  the  hos- 
pital for  a year. 

Doctors  believe  the  second 
patient  — who  subsequently 
died  — caught  the  disease 
from  her. 

Managers  at  St  .Thomas’s 
insisted  there  was  no  danger 
of  an  epidemic.  A spokesman 
said:  ‘TB  is  actually  very  dif- 
ficult to  catch.  If  you  are  a 
healthy  person  the  chances  of 
being  infected  are  vary  small 

“We  have  sent  letters  to 
every  one  of  the  former  par 
tients  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, but  thg  likelihood  that 
any  of  them  has  TB  is  very 
small.  Anyone  who  has  not 
received  a letter  shouldn't  be 
worried  at  alL 

“In  the  extreme  circum- 
stances that  we  find  someone 
who  has  been  infected,  we 
will  then  trace  all  of  their  con- 
tacts. By  this  process  very 
quickly  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  know  the  infection 
cannot  have  spread  any 
further.” 

The  three,  surviving  pa- 
tients have  been  transferred 
to  other  hospitals  with  special 
isolation  facilities. 


“I  am  really  enjoying  my- 
self here  and  I will  not 
leave  the  pack.  I don't  want 
to  leave  my  new  friends." 

Last  week,  her  determi- 
nation paid  off  when  it  was 
divulged  that  under  the 
Sg-rnai  Discrimination  Act 
Joanne  was  legally  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  cubs. 

There  is  so  far  no  news  of 
the  dissenters.  Chinnor 
group  scout  leader.  John  1 
Dickens,  who  had  always  i 
supported  Joanne’s  right  to 
join  hopes  they  do  not 
break  away  to  form  a splin- 
ter group. 

Joanne  was  delighted  at 
the  news.  “She  was  over 
the  moon,*'  said  her 
mother.  “She  was  running 
around  the  house  shooting 
‘Yabadabadoo,  I can  go  to 
the  summer  camp  now!’  she 
was  so  pleased  and 
relieved-” 


Lawyers’  leaflet 
may  be  pulped _ 
in  charges  row 


Clare  Dyor 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Law  Society  has 
halted  distribution  of 
one  of  its  own  informa- 
tion leaflets  after  its  vice- 
president  Robert  Sayer,  took 
exception  to  the  number  of 
references  to  lawyers’ 
charges. 

Mr  Sayer  complained  that 
the  2,000-word  leaflet  Work- 
ing with  your  solicitor,  made 
15  references  to  costs  and  de- 
voted one  and  a quarter  pages 
to  “how  to  complain”. 

It  was  designed  to  be 
handed  out  by  Citizens  Ad- 
vice Bureaux,  and  advised  cli- 
ents how.  to  choose  a lawyer 
and  explained  how  solicitors 
operate. 

Some  10,000  of  the  100,000 
copies  printed  at  a cost  of 
£17.000  have  been  sent  out 
But  the  society's  strategy 
committee,  chaired  by  the 
president  Martin  Mears,  has 
ordered  that  the  remaining 
90,000  should  not  be 
distributed 

A decision  on  their  fete  lias 
been  postponed  until  after  the 
presidential  election  next 
month,  when  Mr  Mears  and 
Mr  Sayer  are  standing  for  re- 
election.  Options  being  con- 
sidered are  pulping,  or  unsta- 
pling and  removing  the 
offending  pages. 

The  decision  is  particularly 
embarrassing  because  Bar- 


clays Bank  had  sponsored  the 
booklet  at  a cost  of  £10,000, 
and  its  logo  appears  on  the 
back. 

The  leaflet  was  master- 
minded by  Sue  Stapely,  the 
society's  departing  head  of 
public  relations,  who  commis- 
sioned a journalist  to  write  it 
and  secured  the  funding  from 
Barclays.  Ms  Stapely  is  one  of 
several  senior  officials  to 
have  resigned  after  disputes 
with  Mr  Mears  or  Mr  Sayer. 

Mr  Sayer  asked  in  the  Law 
Society’s  Gazette:  “Why  hps 
the  Law  Society  , got  the  tone 
of  fhf«i  leaflet  so  disastrously 
wrong?”  The  quotes  he  cites 
include:  “You  may  want  to 
choose  the  firm  that  quotes 
the  cheapest  price”,  .from  a 
list  of  possible  reasons  for 
choosing  a solicitor,  includ- 
ing specialisation  and  prox- 
imity to  the  client's  home  or 
office. 

Others  are:  “A  specialist 
firm  may  be  able  to  offer  a 
faster,  cheaper  service";  and 
“Ask  how  much  the  first  in- 
terview is  likely  to  cost”. 

Neither  Mr  Mears  nor  Mr 
Sayer  could  be  reached  yes- 
terday. Sam  Wilson,  another 
member  of  the  society's  gov- 
erning council,  said:  “The 
great  problem  is  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  public  and  pro- 
fession. Anything  that  can  be 
done  to  make  solicitors  and 
clients  talk  about  costs  at  an 
early  stage  seems  to  me  a 
very  good  thing." 


strong  winds  from  northern 
Europe.The  insect,  a seasonal 
migrant  from  Europe,  is  nor- 
mally seen  later  in  summer 
and  further  south  than  Whel- 
drake  Ings,  near  York,  where 
3.000  swarmed  this  week. 

Apart  from  their  early 


arrival,  the  butterflies  are 
acting  normally,  according  to 
entomologists,  laying  eggs  on 
burdock,  thistles  and  nettles 
which  should  produce  a 
second  gaudy  wave  in  two 
months'  time. 
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MPs  and  pop  stars  attack  ‘intolerant’  students’  union  president 


Gary  Younge 

THE  leadership  of  the 
National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents has  come  under  severe 
criticism  from  politicians  and 
pop  stars  over  its  attempts  ef- 
fectively to  silence  those  who 
support  free  education. 

Eight  MPs  have  signed  an 
early  day  motion  to  protest 
about  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  NUS  vice-presi- 
dent (education).  Clive  Lewis, 
who  is  a leading  member  of 


the  Campaign  Tor  Free 
Education. 

Yesterday  top  bands  Suede. 
Trans-Global  Underground 
and  Chumbawamba.  who  con- 
tributed to  a CD  in  aid  of  the 
campaign,  joined  the  row 
after  Jim  Murphy,  the  NUS 
president,  wrote  to  the  groups 
urging  them  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  CD. 

The  dispute  follows  the 
NUS's  decision  in  March  to 
abandon  its  long-standing 
commitment  to  free  education 
after  a heated  .and  divisive  ar- 


gument at  its  annual 
conference. 

The  policy  change  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Labour  leader- 
ship. But  Mr  Lewis,  who  op- 
posed it  and  unsucessfUlly 
stood  for  the  presidency,  has 
continued  to  argue  his  case. 

Last  week,  he  received  a 
memorandum  from  Mr  Mur- 
phy stating:  “It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that 
you  have  yet  again'  violated 
the  NUS  mandate  on  educa- 
tion funding.  It  is  with  deep 

regret  that  I must  advise  that 


you  are  suspended  from  the 
National  Executive 

Committee.” 

Mr  Lewis  said:  “You  can’t 
destroy  an  idea.  Since  when 
has  it  been  a crime  to  speak 
up  for  free  education?" 

The  motion,  signed  by 
Labour  MPs  including  Tony 
Berm.  Alice  Mahon  and  Den- 
nis Skinner,  condemns  the 
“Intolerant  and  dictatorial  be- 
haviour of  the  President  or 
the  NUS." 

Mr  Murphy  is  Labour's  pro- 
spective parliamentary  candi- 


date  in  foe  next  election  for 
J*1®  winnable  seat  of 
Eastwood.  Scotland. 

In  a written  statement  the 
NUS  president-elect.  Douglas 
T.rai"?r-  who  was  also  criti- 
cised in  foe  motion  said:  "Jim 
Murphy  and  I are  both  su?- 
prised  and  saddened  that 
SS?  S',  tte  MPs  involved 
with  this  early  day  motion 
aslff  “S  for  foe  facts  before 
making  foeir  unwarranted 
personal  attack.  We  reject 


Earl’s  dope 
growing  farm 
manager  gets 
four years 

EARL  WALDEGRAVE’S 
former  farm  manager  was 
yesterday  jailed  for  four  years 
for  growing  900  cannabis 
plants  at  his  employer's 
estate. 

John  Lucks  ted,  51,  now  liv- 
ing at  Cllftonvale.  Bristol, 
was  appearing  for  sentence  at 
Bristol  Crown  Court 
Judge  Richard  Toyn  said  it 
had  been  a "determined  culti- 
vation" with  intent  to  supply. 
He  had  to  pass  a serious  sen- 
tence to  discourage  others 
from  following  in  Mr  Luckst- 
ed’s  footsteps.  Mr  Lucksted’s 
wife,  Shymie,  sobbed  as  her 
husband  was  led  away. 

Mr  Lueksted,  who  has  four 
children,  was  found  guilty  on 
April  10  at  BristoL  He  had  de- 
nied a charge  of  cultivating 
the  plants  with  Intent  to  sup- 
ply at  Rookery  Farm,  Chew- 
ton  Mendip,  Somerset  where 
he  was  employed. 

He  had  earlier  admitted 
producing  the  plants  between 
January  and  September  last 
year. 

Mr  Lueksted  admitted  two 
charges  of  possessing  canna- 
bis resin  and  one  of  possess- 
ing cannabis.  He  further  ad- 
mitted illegally  abstracting 
around  £3,000  of  electricity  to 
help  in  the  plant-growing 
process. 

The  court  was  told  tliat 
police  raided  Rookery  Farm, 
home  of  the  elder  brother  of 
Treasury  Secretary  William 
Waldegrave.  in  September 
last  year.  They  discovered 

plants,  some  four  feet  tall 
growing  in  three  sheds  usin| 
specialised  heating  ana 
watering  systems. 
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‘Once  these  boys 
have  been  thrown 
out  of  school  they 
have  whole  days  to 
fill  and  nothing  to 
do  with  themselves. 
They  get  involved  in 
petty  crime  and 
local  gangs,  and 
end  up  in  trouble 
with  the  police* 


Trevor  Phillips 
chairman  of 
Runnymede  Trust 


A car  torched  by  rioters  during  last  December's  clashes  in  Brixton,  which  led  to  22  arrests.  The  disturbances  foUowed  the  death  of  Wayne  Douglas  in  police  custody 
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Schools  exclusion  of  blacks  ‘caused  Brixton  riot’ 


Think-tank  finds  education  conflict  behind 
last  year’s  clashes,  reports  Gary  Younge 


THE  high  number  of 
young  blacks  being 
excluded  from  school 
was  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  last  year's  riot  in 
Brixton.  according  to  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  race-relations 
think  tanks. 

“One  of  the  driving  forces 
that  led  to  the  disturbances 


last  year  was  undoubtedly 
school  exclusions  among 
young  black  men.  There  is  a 
generation  growing  up  in 
Brixton  who  believe  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  they  do 
or  how  successful  they  are. 
they  will  still  be  condemned.” 
said  Trevor  Phillips,  chair- 
man of  the- Runnymede  Trust 
In  a report  compiled  by  the 


trust  due  to  come  out  next 
week  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Guardian,  one 
third  of  the  15  to  23-year-olds 
from  Brixton,  chosen  for  in- 
terview by  random  selection, 
had  been  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  school. 

In  the  wake  of  the  riot  in 
December,  22  people  were  ar- 
rested on  theft  burglary,  pub- 
lic order  and  criminal  dam- 
ages following  almost  six 
hours  of  fighting,  missile 
throwing  and  looting.  Hie 
rioting  was  sparked  by  the  | 


death  of  26-year-old  Wayne 
Douglas  in  police  custody  but 
those  involved  in  the  study 
believe  exclusion  from  school 
remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant underlying  factors  in 
the  alienation  young  black 
men  feel  in  Brixton. 

The  study,  entitled  “This  is 
where  I live;  stories  and  pres- 
sures in  Brixton."  contains 
first  person  accounts  by 
young  black  men  in  Brixton. 
It  targets  education,  policing, 
a lack  of  role  models  and  un- 
employment as  key  problems. 


“Once  you  mention  Brixton 
to  somebody  they  automati- 
cally think,  bad  boys,  the  rob- 
beries, the  theft  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I feel  pretty 
cheesed  off  about  it  because 
this  is  where  I live,"  said  one 
man  Interviewed  in  the 
report 

Afro-Caribbean  boys  in  the 
area  are  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  excluded  from  school  as 
whites,  according  to  Lambeth 
education  department 
They  are  also  twice  as 
likely  as  other  boys  to  leave 
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school  unemployed,  leaving 
about  half  of  all  Afro-Car ib- 
bean  men  under  the  age  of  25 
in  the  area  on  the  dole. 

AfroCaribbean  girls,  how- 
ever, perform  as  well  as  white 
girls  and  better  than  white 
boys. 

“Once  these  boys  have  been 
thrown  out  of  school  they 
have  whole  days  to  fill  and 
nothing  to  do.  with  them- 
selves,’’ Mr  Phillips  said. 
"They  get  involved  in  petty 
crime  and  with  local  gangs, 
and  end  up  in  trouble  with 
the  police.  It  makes  so  much 
of  the  debate  about  curfews 
irrelevant  because  so  much  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Brixton 
goes  on  during  the  day  when 
these  people  should  be  at 
school” 

He  has  joined  youth  work- 
ers in  the  area  in  calling  for 
greater  liaison  between  teach- 
ers and  parents. 


Danny 


I GOT  one  of  the  highest 
marks  in  the  ll-plus  and 
my  mum  sent  me  to  a 
school  in  another  area 
which  had  a good  reputa- 
tion. There  were  a lot  of  old 
white  people  around,  and  I 
could  be  walking  past  with 
two  of  my  friends  and 
they'd  be  clutching  their 
bags  and  crossing  the 
street,  expecting  us  to 
attack  them. 

Most  teachers  were  good. 
They  helped  you  out  if  you 
needed  it  and  you  could 
stay  behind  and  talk  to 
them.  A week  before  we 
were  supposed  to  go  on 
work  experience,  a friend 
of  mine  brought  an  air  gun 
to  school  that  fired  toy  pel- 
lets and  was  messing  about 


with  it  in  the  playground. 
When  I came  back  from 
work  experience  the  head 
of  year  asked  me  if  Td  shot 
someone.  I told  him  that  I 
hadn't  and  the  boy  who 
owned  the  gun  told  him 
what  had  happened,  but  I 
was  still  expelled. 

1 was  out  of  school  from 
March  until  September,  not 
doing  anything,  just  stay- 
ing at  home  and  trying  to 
find  another  school. 

1 wanted  to  do  re-takes 
but  ended  up  wasting  a 
whole  year.  Now  I'm  doing 
four  GCES’s  at  college  and 
am  on  course  to  pass  them 
all.  I want  to  do  something 
in  the  arts,  probably 
graphic  design  — there’s  a 
lot  of  money  in  that. 

I would  have  been  in  my 
second  year  of  A-levels 
now.  The  expulsion  messed 
everything  up. 


orange 


Lying  to  police  ‘no  bar 
to  holding  gun  licence’ 


Erl  end  Ctouston 


LYING  to  the  police 
should  not  necessarily 
be  a bar  to  obtaining  a 
gun  licence.  Lord  Cullen's  in- 
quiry into  the  Dunblane  mas- 
sacre was  told  yesterday. 

The  senior  officer  who  ig- 
nored a colleague’s  condem- 
nation of  Thomas  Hamilton's 
personality  claimed  that  the 
critical  assessment  was  irrel- 
evant to  Hamilton’s  right  to 
possess  a firearms  certificate. 

Douglas  McMurdo,  the  for- 
mer deputy  chief  constable  of 
Central  Scotland  police  force, 
was  giving  evidence  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Hamilton’s  massacre  of  16 
schoolchildren  and  their 
teacher  on  March  13. 

The  inquiry  has  already 
heard  how  the  head  of  Central 
Scotland’s  child  protection 


unit  had  warned  Mr  Mc- 
Murdo. in  charge  of  issuing 
gun  licences,  that  Hamilton 
was  a “scheming,  devious  and 
deceitful"  Individual. 

Giving  evidence  for  the 
second  day,  Mr  McMurdo, 
now  assistant  chief  inspector 
of  constabulary  for  Scotland, 
told  Lord  Cullen  that  a 
licence  applicant  could  be 
“scheming,  devious  and  de- 
ceitful in  certain  circum- 
stances where  it  would  have 
no  bearing  on  whether  he 
could  be  entrusted  with  a 
firearm'1. 

No  action  was  taken 
against  Hamilton  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  never 
been  charged  with  any  of- 
fence. despite  the  fact  that 
firearms  legislation  stipulates 
that  gun  licences  should  be 
refused  to  applicants  of  “in- 
temperate habits  or  unsound 
mind”. 


Senior  crown  counsel  Ian 
Bonomy  has  excused  missing 
teenager  Vicky  Haggar,  aged 
15.  from  testifying  before  the 
Stirling-based  inquiry.  She 
had  been  due  to  give  evidence 
about  the  time  she  spent  with 
her  mother  at  one  of  Hamil- 
ton's summer  camps,  but  dis- 
appeared from  her  Aberdeen 
home  at  the  weekend. 

She  was  found  yesterday  in 
Aberdeen  and  reunited  with 
her  mother. 

• William  Garnett,  aged  36, 
brother  of  the  Heritage  Secre- 
tary Virginia  Bottomiey.  yes- 
terday won  back  his  shotgun 
licence  in  an  appeal  at 
Knightsbridge  crown  court. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  had 
revoked  his  licence  after 
burglars  stole  the  gun  from 
his  holiday  home  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  had  admitted 
keeping  the  weapon  in  an  un- 
safe place  and  was  fined  £100. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Charles  Darwin . . . Inspired  by  the  islands’  unique  species  Giant  tortoise . . . Local  fishermen  are  believed  to  have  vented  frustration  in  attacks  on  rare  animals  such  as  this 


Galapagos  straying  from  the  wild  side 


Development  threatens  the  islands*  unique 
species,  but  locals  are  more  worried  about 
making  ends  meet,  writes  Wyre  Davis 


PUERTO  AYORA  was 
once  nothing  more 
than  a small  village,  i 
home  to  a few  hun- 1 
dred  fishermen  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  shared  the  en- 
chanted Galapagos  Islands 
with  the  bizarre  and  incredi- 
bly tame  animals  — giant  for- 
tieses, marine  iguana  and 
dozens  of  species  of  sea  birds 
— which  so  facinated  Charles 
Darwin  when  he  arrived  in 
1835. 

That  visit  gave  the  British 
naturalist  the  inspiration  for 
his  book  The  Origin  of 
Species,  which  sought  to  ex- 
plain how.  by  natural  selec- 
tion, certain  species  survive 
by  adapting  to  their 
environment 

But  now  a much  more  un- 
natural process,  that  of 
human  intervention  and  dis- 
.ruption,  is  pitting  locals 
against  conservationists  and 
changing  the  face  of  the  Gala- 
pagos at  a much  quicker  rate 
than  evolution. 

The  population  of  Puerto 
Ayora.  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  has  mushroomed  in  less 
than  20  years  from  a few  hun- 
dred to  more  than  10,000.  As 
the  number  of  tourists  visit- 
ing the  islands  increases, 
along  with  associated  indus- 
tries. thousands  of  starry- 
eyed  immigrants  have  come, 
unrestricted,  from  the  Ecua- 


dorian mainland  to  try  to 
make  their  fortunes. 

Some  residents  of  Puerto 
Ayora,  such  as  Fanny  Uribe, 
aged  27.  feel  change  has  been 
too  slow  and  that  the  island- 
ers have  been  excluded  from 
sharing  most  of  the  benefits  of 
the  growth  in  tourism  in  the 
Galapagos. 

Miss  Uribe  runs  a small 
hairdressing  shop  and,  in 
general  elections  last  month, 
was  re-elected  as  one  of  the 
islands’  representatives  to  the 
Ecuadorian  congress  in  the 
capital  Quito.  "We’d  like  an 
international  airport  and 
much  larger  hotels  built  on 
Santa  Cruz,  so  that  visitors 
would  come  directly  here  and 
spend  time  and  money  on  the 
islands,"  she  said. 

"At  the  moment  they  have 
to  fly  to  the  mainland,  then 
board  a boat  which  belongs  to 
some  foreign  company  and 
then  they  spend  their  time 
cruising  around  the  islands. 
They  stop  off  by  day  to  see  the 
animals,  but  sleep  and  eat  on 
the  boats.” 

She  has  a point  As  in  many 
developing  countries,  tourism 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  gold- 
mine it  first  seemed.  Almost 
all  the  boats  that  take  visitors 
on  cruises  round  the  islands, 
are  foreign-owned  and,  as 
Miss  Uribe  points  out  only  a 
minority  of  tourists  bother  to 


set  foot  in  Puerto  Ayora  for 
more  than  a day.  Therefore 
most  of  the  tourists’  money 
ends  up  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
national travel  companies. 

But  Miss  Uribe’s  vision  for 
the  islands  sends  a shudder 
down  the  spines  of  national 
park  workers  and  officials  at 
the  Charles  Darwin  research 
station  at  the  for  end  of 
Puerto  Ayora. 

The  staff  at  the  station, 
mostly  international  scien- 
tists and  researchers,  live  un- 
easily with  the  locals.  Linda 
Cayot  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
tection erf1  native  species  and 
warns  that  many  famous 
| species  will  be  placed  in  great 
I danger  if  the  type  of  economic 
and  physical  growth  that 
Miss  Uribe  talks  about  is 
allowed  to  go  ahead. 

"Over  the  years,  human  ac- 
tivity and  its  consequences 
have  already  made  some 
species  extinct.”  said  Dr 
Cayot. 

"One  of  the  biggest  threats 
today  Is  species  introduced  by 
man.  Pigs  and  dogs  kill  baby 
giant  tortoises  while  at  the 
moment  we  have  a goat  crisis 
on  the  largest  island, 
Isabella.” 

Dr  Cayot  explained  how  the 
Darwin  station  recently  ad- 
vised the  park  service,  which 
runs  the  Galapagos  National 
Park  on  behalf  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian government,  that 
hunters  should  be  recruited 
to  tackle  the  goat  threat 
"There  are  an  estimated 
100,000  feral  goats  on  Isabella 
and  unless  their  numbers  are 
cut  back,  their  machine-like 


destruction  of  the  island’s 
vegetation  threatens  to  leave 
the  tortoises  with  no  food.” 

Other  campaigns  have 
brought  the  ecologists  and  vil- 
lagers into  conflict  Last  year, 
marine  biologists  at  the  Dar- 
win station  called  for  an  ur- 
gent ban  on  fishing  for  sea  cu- 
cumbers.  The  slug-like 
creature  is  a sought-after  deli- . 
cacy  in  the  Far  East  and  has 
been  fished  almost  out  of  exis- 
tence in  Galapagos  waters. 

A moratorium  on  catching 


George,  who  is  thought  to 
be  aged  about  80,  has  befcn 
locked  up  for  the  past  20  years 
In  the  station  for  his  own 
safety.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  giant  tortoises  and 
other  animals  on  some  is- 
lands have  been  slaughtered 
by  fishermen  venting  their 
anger  at  park  authorities. 

“They  keep  on  proposing 
these  fishing  bans,  first  lob- 
ster, now  sea  cucumber.  How 
do  they  think  people  like  me 
can  make  a living?  We’re 
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'We'd  like  an 
international  airport 
and  much  larger 
hotels  built  on  Santa 
Cruz,  so  that  visitors 
would  come  directly 
here  and  spend  time 
and  money  on  the 
islands’ 


lobsters  has  been  imposed 
and  the  call  for  a regulated 
sea  cucumber  season  led  to 
angry  scenes  in  Puerto 
Ayora.  Hundreds  of  fisher- 
men marched  on  the  Darwin 
station,  surrounding  it  for 
several  days  and  not  allowing 
the  staff  to  leave.  Some  threat- 
ened to  kill  animals  such  as 
Lonesome  George,  a giant  tor- 
toise from  the  island  of  Pinta 
and  the  last  known  surviving 
member  of  his  subspecies. 


small-scale  fishermen  just 
trying  to  live  day  by  day.  The 
real  villans  are  the  big  boats 
which  come  into  Galapagos 
waters,  then  disappear  un- 
challenged," said  Francisco 
"Panclio”  Aguirre  as  he 
cleaned  bis  day's  catch  of 
about  30  mullet  on  the 
quayside. 

The  ecologists'  arguments 
for  strict  closed  seasons  to 
conserve  fish  stocks,  and  en- 
sure the  long-term  survival  of 


the  fishing  industry,  do  not 
convince  the  fishermen 
whose  priority  is  to  make 
ends  meet  In  the  short-term. 

But  some  of  those  involved 
in  the  Galapagos  economy 
agree  that  unless  present 
growth  rates  are  slowed,  the 
islands’  uniqueness  will  di- 
sappear. They  include  David 
Balfour,  the  representative 
for  Metropolitan  Touring  in 
the  Galapagos  and  the  honor- 
ary British  consul. 

"Tourism  has  probably 
reached  saturation  point. 
More  boats  and  yachts  come 
here  each  year  and  that's  had 
a knock-on  effect  of  encourag- 
ing too  much  migration  from 
the  mainland,"  he  said. 

But  Ecuador  is  a country 
with  severe  financial  worries 
and  the  prospect  of  greater 
economic  growth  in  the  Gala- 
pagos has  politicians'  mouths 
watering.  For  that  reason 
there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  di- 
rective from  Quito  agreeing 
to  the  kind  of  controls  on  de- 
velopment that  the  ecologists 
are  calling  for. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  all  sides  agree  on 
the  need  to  control  immigra- 
tion because,  as  Dr  Cayot 
pointed  out:  "The  tourists 
only  come  here  for  one  thing, 
to  marvel  at  the  islands' 
unique  wildlife.  But  if  there’s 
too  much  economic  activity 
in  the  Galapagos,  bringing 
with  it  more  Immigration,  the 
wildlife  will  suffer  and  the 
visitors  will  stop  coming, 
sending  the  economy  and  the 
lives  of  the  locals  into 
decline.” 


Abiola  relatives  held  ‘to  help  murder  inquiry9 


David  PalKster 


A DOZEN  members  of  the 
family  of  Moshood 
Abiola,  the  detained  Ni- 
gerian politician,  were  ar- 
rested in  Nigeria  yesterday, 
ostensibly  to  help  police  with 
their  investigation  into  the 
murder  of  his  wife  last  week. 

Newspapers  said  they  in- 
cluded his  brother  Mubashiru 

who  had  been  the  family 
spokesman  since  Kudirat 
Abiola  was  murdered  last 
week  by  unidentified  gunmen 
on  the  streets  of  Lagos.  On 
Tuesday  his  son  Kola,  aged 
33,  was  also  detained. 

The  policeman  leading  the 
investigation,  Archibong 
Nkana,  said:  "We  are  going  to 
interrogate  every  family 
member  who  might  be  able  to 
shed  light  on  the  killing  of 
Kudirat  Abiola.  I cannot  men- 
tion names  or  say  that  any  of 


them  are  suspects,  but  it  is  an 
avenue  we  have  to  follow." 

Mr  Nkana ’s  innuendoes  — 
dismissed  as  a smokescreen 
by  opponents  of  the  regime 
who  believe  she  was  assassi- 
nated — have  coincided  with  1 
reports  about  feuding  within  , 
the  Abiola  family. 

The  arrests  bring  the  num- 
ber of  people  detained  with- 
out charge  in  Nigeria  to  more 
than  150,  according  to 
Anthony  Enahoro,  co-chair- 
man of  the  leading  opposition  , 

group,  the  National  Demo- ; 
era  tic  Coalition  (Nadeco). 

Chief  Enahoro,  aged  73. : 
who  fled  Nigeria  because  he 
feared  for  his  life,  was  speak- 
ing  in  London  yesterday. 

In  February,  two  groups  of  | 
civilians  carrying  guns  called 
to  see  'Him  while  he  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Sheraton  hotel  in 
I Lagos. 

•1  decided  that  I had  better 
, taire  evasive  action,"  he  said,  i 


He  went  into  hiding  for  six 
weeks  before  leaving  for  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Chief  Enahoro  has  little 
foith  in  the  promises  of  the 
military  ruler.  General  Sani 
Abacha.  to  return  the  country 
to  democratic  rule  in  the  next 
two  years. 

"There  is  only  one  word  for 
the  situation  in  Nigeria  and 
that  is  grim.  Besides  those  in 
detention  there  have  been  two 
or  three  political  assassina- 
t ions  and  so  many  of  us  are  in 
exile  in  fear  of  our  lives,"  he 
said. 

“The  military  have  no  man- 
date to  tell  us  when  we  shall 
have  democracy’.  We  have  had 
nearly  36  years  of  military 
rule  and  we  say  enough  is 
enough.  We've  got  to  make 
the  soldiers  go  back  to  their 
barracks  to  do  the  job  they 
are  paid  to  do. 

"We  are  prepared  for  a dia- 
logue but  Abacha  has  no  case 


to  bring  to  the  conference 
table.” 

Chief  Enahoro  came  to  i 
prominence  as  the  first  pnliti-  , 
cian  to  call  for  Nigeria's  inde- 
pendence and  in  1%3  he  was 
deported  from  Britain  and 
jailed  for  treasonable  felony. 
He  painted  a picture  of  Gen  ■ 
Abacha  as  a paranoid  man.  j 
out  of  touch  with  reality  and  , 
fearful  or  the  machinations  of 
his  officers  whom  he  regu- 
larly retires. 

**If  the  transition  pro- 
gramme  does  go  through,  he 
will  surely  exclude  any  candi- 1 
dates  and  parties  who  are  op- 1 
posed  to  the  military.  And  ; 
then  I can  see  the  assembly 
passing  a resolution  saying  1 
what  a wonderful  fellow  he  is 
and  asking  him  to  stay."  he 
said. 

At  a meeting  with  the  Nige- 
rian secretary  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  yesterday.  ' 
Emeka  Anyaoku.  he  neiter- 1 


ated  the  call  for  a widening  of 
modest  sanctions  to  include 
oil. 

Although  the  Common- 
wealth Ministerial  Action 
Group  are  planning  to  meet  a 
Nigerian  delegation  in  10  i 
days  time,  he  has  little  faith 
that  anything  positive  will 
emerge. 

In  what  the  junta  described 
as  a concession  this  week,  de- 
cree number  two  dealing  with 
detention  without  charge  was 
reformed. 

Instead  of  people  being  held 
for  successive  six-month  peri- 
ods. their  imprisonment  will 
be  reviewed  every  three 
months. 

With  other  exiled  leaders 
Chief  Enahoro  is  planning  to 
convene  a Conference  of  Free 
Nigerians  to  continue  the 
campaign.  Its  first  meeting 
will  be  on  October  1.  the  anni- 
versary of  Nigerian 
independence. 


Gen  Abacha:  too  case  to 
bring  to  the  table' 
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Republican 
abortion  rift 
deepens 


Jonathan  Freed  land 
^Washington 


THE  showdown  be- 
tween the  Republican 
presidential  candi- 
date, Bob  Dole,  and 
his  party's  right  wing  intensi- 
fied yesterday,  with,  threats  of 
resignations  and  walkouts 
among  the  most  senior  ranks. 

There  are  growing  fears  erf 
an  open  split  at  the  Republi- 
can convention  in  San  Diego 
in  August  as  anti-abortion 
activists  round  on  Mr  Dole 
for  softening  the  party  line  on 
the  issue  which  divides  them 
more  bitterly  than  any  other. 

The  latest  threat  has  come 
from  an  erstwhile  ally,  the 
respected  Illinois  congress- 
man, Henry  Hyde.  A fervent 
pro-life  champion  outraged  at 
Mr  Dole’s  attempts  to  appeal 
to  moderates.  Mr  Hyde  has 
threatened  privately  to  resign 
as  chairman  of  toe  platform 
committee  which  draws  up 
the  Republican  manifesto. 

The  congressman,  whom 
Mr  Dole  originally  appointed 
as  a sop  to  anti-abortion  mili- 
tants.  Is  furious  at  the  candi- 
date's increasingly  outspoken 
attacks  on  hardliners  £n  the 

Christian  right  "Sometimes 
when  situations  arise  that  are 
untenable,  you  react"  he  said 
yesterday. 

The  root  of  the  row  is  a dis- 
pute about  toe  manifesto’s 
wording,  which  Mr  Dole  had 
appeared  to  resolve  last  week. 
In  an  attempt  to  win  over 
moderates  and  to  boost  his 
poor  standing  with  women 
voters,  Mr  Dole  called  for  a 
“declaration  of  tolerance"  in 
the  party  platform,  acknowl- 
edging the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion amoDg  Republicans. 

Hardliners  accepted  the 
change,  because  it  would 
leave  unaltered  the  Republi- 
can call  for  a constitutional 
amendment  to  ban  abortion 
outright.  Moderates  liked  it 
because  it  legitimised  their 
opposition. 

But  no  sooner  had  Mr  Dole 
appeared  to  heal  the  rift,  than 
he  angered  the  anti-abortion 
wing  by  insisting  that  the  tol- 
erance declaration  be  in- 
serted into  the  abortion  pas- 
sage of  the  manifesto  and  not 
in  a general  preamble.  That , 
was  too  much  for  Mr  Hyde. 

"My  concern  was  a big, 
serious  problem  was  put  to 
bed,  and  suddenly  it  got  awak- 


AP  in  Kigali 


A PROMINENT  suspect  in 
the  1994  genocide  in 


#*the  1994  genocide  in 
Rwanda  has  been  arrested  in 
Ethiopia  after  being  deported 
from  India,  the  foreign  minis- 
try said  yesterday. 

Froduald  Karamira,  an  ex- 
tremist political  leader,  was 
deported  from  India  last  week 
but  slipped  away  in  the  Ethio- 
pian capital.  Addis  Ababa. 

Both  Rwanda  and  the  Tan- 
zania-based International 
Criminal  Tribunal  for 
Rwanda  want  to  try  him  in 
connection  with  the  deaths  of 
at  least  500.000  people.  Under 
a United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution,  the  tribu- 
nal has  priority. 

Alain  SI  eg.  a spokesman  for 
the  tribunal,  said  the  court 
wanted  to  try  Mr  Karamira 
for  crimes  against  humanity, 
particularly  incitement  to 
commit  genocide. 

Rights  groups  say  Mr  Kara- 
mira  spoke  regularly  on  the 
extremist  Radio  Mills  Col- 
lines,  denouncing  members  of 
Rwanda's  Tutsi  minority  as 
traitors.  He  was  part  of  a radi- 
cal wing  of  the  ruling  party. 

Ironically.  Mr  Karamira  is 
a Tutsi  and  was  arrested  in 
1990  on  suspicion  of  aiding 
Tutsi- led  rebels  when  they 
first  attacked  Rwanda  from 
bases  in  Uganda.  He  then  de- 
nied his  Tutsi  heritage  and 
joined  the  most  extreme  Hutu 
political  elements,  human 
rights  groups  say. 

Mr  Karamira  reportedly 
called  on  villagers  to  "clean 
up”  their  villages  or  Tutsts. 
He  also  allegedly  claimed  that 
"there  is  no  way  the  [Tutsi! 
rebels  will  find  alive  any  of 
the  people  they  are  claiming 
as  their  own." 


The  Oriental  Trilogy  cruise,  '12-27  January . 

Warm  to  exotic  Hong  Kong,  Vietnam  and  Singapore  this  winter : 


it  needn't  be  a bleak  mid  winter.  accompanied  In- guest  speakers  whose  talks  both  enlighten  and  entertain. 
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to  this  tastefully  appointed  small  vessel. 

To  make  this  voyage  even  more  enthralling,  you  re 
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Broaden  your  horizons,  broaden  your  mind. 


ened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  said  Mr  Hyde,'  who  in- 
sists publicly  that  he  has  no 
plans  to  quit 

But  Mr  Dole  faces  a war  on 
two  fronts.  Party  moderates 
are  furious  at  grass-roots 
efforts  to  remove  them  from 
delegations  to  San  Diego.  Yes- 
terday Senator  Phil  Gramm 
— a former  presidential  rival 
of  Mr  Dole's  who  is  himself 
anti-abortion  — threatened  to 
boycott  the  convention,  if  his 
fellow  Texas  senator,  Kay 
Bailey  Hutchison,  is  excluded 
from  the  state  delegation. 
Rightwingers  want  to  bar  her 
because  she  supports 
abortion  rights. 

Mr  Dole’s  exasperation 
with  the  issue  is  beginning  to 
show.  “I  don't  know  where 
these  people  come  from,"  he 
said  of  one  ultra-conservative 
group  earlier  this  week. 

Instead,  he  Is  trying  to 
switch  the  focus  towards 
President  Clinton  He  has 
begun  to  criticise  Mr  Clinton 
for  scandals  afflicting  the 
White  House,  singling  out  the 
latest  row  over  secret  FBI 
files  on  leading  Republicans, 
which  were  improperly 
.requested  by  a Clinton  aide. 

The  FBI  director,  Louis 
Freeh,  yesterday  ordered 
strict  new  controls  cm  the 
bureau's  background  files, 
while  disclosing  that  the 
White  House  bad  sought  data 
on  408  people  "without 
justification". 

“The  Inquiry  shows  the  FBI 
gave  inadequate  protection  to 
the  privacy  interests  of  per- 
sons in  FBI  files,"  he  said. 

Mr  Dole's  Republican  allies 
stepped  up  toe  attack  yester- 
day. when  the  Senate 
Whitewater  committee  de- 
manded that  Hillary  Clinton 
answer  a set  of  written  ques- 
tions under  oath  about  a Ar- 
kansas land  deal  in  which  she 
acted  as  a lawyer.  The  deal 
was  later  exposed  as  a sham. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night 
whether  Mrs  Clinton  would 
comply  with  the  request  filed 
just  as  the  committee  was  due 
to  wrap  up  its  investigation. 
Sources  said  the  final  report 
is  likely  to  accuse  the  White 
House  of  “highly  improper 
conduct”  and  name  the  first 
lady  as  the  only  suspect  in  the 
two-year  disappearance  of 
key  records,  that  were  only 
handed  over  in  January.  The 
report  will  be  released  at  mid- 
night on  Monday. 


‘Self-made’ 
US  governor 
unmade  by 
fraud  charges 


Christopher  Rood 
in  Los  Angeles 


FIFE  SYMINGTON,  gover- 
nor of  Arizona,  success- 


I nor  of  Arizona,  success- 
fully campaigned  for  re- 
election  on  the  promise  to 
run  the  state  the  way  he 
ran  his  property  develop- 
ment business. 

But  voters  have  discov- 
ered that  as  he  was  claim- 
ing to  have  earned  $4.5  mil- 
lion (about  £3  million)  in 
profit,  Mr  Symington  was 
$4.1  million  in  debL 

Now  the  governor  has 
been  Indicted  on  23  charges 
by  a grand  jury,  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  a commit- 
tal for  trial. 

Mr  Symington,  a staunch 
Republican  In  a conserva- 
tive state,  has  vowed  to 
fight  the  case:  “The  federal 
government  has  accused 
me  of  criminal  conduct  I 
never  contemplated,  and  I 
believe  that  one  day  a jury 
will  find  me  innocent,"  be 
said. 

The  accusations  mark  the 
second  time  an  Arizona 
governor  has  been  In  legal 
trouble  since  1988,  when 
Evan  Mecham,  a Republi- 
can and  a Mormon,  was 
charged  with  illegally  hid- 
ing a campaign  fond  loan- 
He  was  eventually  acquit- 
ted, but  had  to  resign  his 
post  under  political  pres- 
sure, much  of  it  coming 
from  Mr  Symington. 

The  grand  jury  heard 
that  Mr  Symington  pro- 
duced various  fraudulent 
estimates  of  his  worth,  each 
tailored  to  fit  his  circum- 
stances. He  once  claimed 
earnings  of  $11.9  million  at 
a time  when  he  was  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty. 
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" — poking  ahead  to  deals  to  be  made  in  the  second  round  if  no  candidate  wins  a clear  victory  tomorrow 


Boris  Yeltsin’s  fateful  power-play 


On  the  eve  of  post-Soviet 
Russia  s first  democratic 

elections  for  a head  of  state 

“Jfin  declared  at  a final 
rally  that  he  was  prepared  to 

change  his  government  ‘verv 
seriously’  if  he  wins  tomorrow’s 
elections. 

It  was  the  last  throw  of  the  dice  in 
and  unfair  campaign. 
DAVID  HEARST  (below)  and 
JAMES  MEEK  (left)  report  on  the 
scenarios  and  the  characters  in  a 
contest  that  could  take  Russia  to 
the  brink  of  political  confrontation 


ORIS  YELTSIN 
would  rather  play 
with  his  nine- 
I month  old  grand- 
son than  rule  Rus- 
sia, but  duty  calls.  He  really 
has  to  save  Russia  from  the 
Reds.  These  are  the  latest  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  for- 
mer communist  local  party 
boss,  who  knows  that  a rul- 
er’s power  is  absolute  and 
rarely  surrendered 
voluntarily. 

Asked  whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lose  tomorrow’s  elec- 
tions. the  president  replied:’ 
“No,  I'm  not  prepared  . . . Half 
a year  ago  I was  ready  to  step 
down.  Now  that  I have  al- 
ready entered  the  fight,  I’m 
not  ready." 

A former  close  colleague 
from  Mr  Yeltsin’s  democratic 
days  said  of  him:  MHe  has  a 
face  distorted  by  wilL” 

Much  has  been  written 
about  the  president’s  slick 
multi-media  campaign,  but  in 
the  end  personal  qualities, 
such  as  his  tenacity  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  have 
counted  for  as  much.  In  an 
election  where  too  many 
people  have  too  much  to  lose, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  will  use  any  means, 
fair  or  foul,  to  stay  in  power. 

He  would  prefer  a clean 
win.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
pollsters  deny  him  that  but 
he  has  said  he  will  win  the 
requisite  50  per  cent  plus  one 
vote  and  has  forbidden  his 
campaign  teams  to  work  on  a 
second-round  strategy. 

Many  Yeltsin  supporters  in 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
will  spend  Sunday  at  their  da- 
chas. Then  there  is  Russia 
versus  Germany,  a Euro  96 
football  match  with  live  cov- 
erage starting  Just  as  they  get 
home.  Will  they  then  go  to  the 
polls  after  a defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans?  This 
democracy  thing  is  compli- 
cated in  Russia. 

The  most  likely  outcome  is 


a close  result  between  Mr 
Yeltsin  and  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov. the  main  challenger 
and  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  this  case  the  third  man 
will  occupy  the  pivotal  posi- 
tion, amid  talk  of  backroom 
deals  and  offers  of  govern- 
ment posts. 

The  best  third-runner  for 
Mr  Yeltsin  would  be  Alexan- 
der Lebed,  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  14th  Army  in 
Transdniestr.  This  bitter 
critic  of  the  military  cam- 
paign in  Chechenia  com- 
mands loyalty.  Swooning 
women  once  lay  down  on  the 
runway  of  Tiraspol  airport  to 
stop  their  hero  from  leaving. 

In  reality,  the  tough  career 
general  is  cannon  fodder  in 
Mr  Yeltsin's  experienced 
hands.  Three  possible  govern- 
ment posts  have  been  dangled 
before  him  — defence  minis- 
ter. secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  vice-' 
prime  minister  in  charge  of 
law  enforcement  ministries. 

Gen  Lebed's  disciplined 
electorate  comprises  soldiers 
and  moderate  nationalists 
disillusioned  with  the  antics 
of  the  extreme  nationalist 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky.  It  is 
more  anti-communist  than 
anti-Yeltsin. 

The  other  two  candidates 
for  third  place  — Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky and  the  liberal  econo- 
mist Grigory  Yavlinsky — are 
both  awkward  customers. 

The  acerbic  Mr  Yavlinsky 
has  not  stopped  abusing  the 
president  and  the  "doubtful 
people”  who  advise  him. 
"Don’t  speak  to  me  any  more 
about  the  good  tsar  and  the 
bad  boyars  [aristocrats].  Boris 
Yeltsin  himself  invited  them 
to  work  with  him  and  he  is 
responsible  for  what  they  do." 

In  spite  of  Mr  Yavlinsky's 
Imagp  as  a squeaky  clean 
democrat,  his  ability  to  com- 
promise Is  in  some  doubt 
When  he  arrived  at  thejKrem- 


Historic  day . . . Soldiers  in  Orekhovo-Zuyevo,  near  Moscow,  move  a ballot  box  into  position  yesterday,  in  preparation  for  tomorrow's  election 


lin  for  talks  with  Mr  Yeltsin 
on  a possible  deal,  his  open- 
ing gambit  was  to  slam  down 
a list  of  four  ministers  whose 
dismissal  he  was  demanding. 

His  electorate  are  intellec- 
tuals, fed  by  conspiracy  theo- 
ries in  the  liberal  press.  Their 
minds  are  made  up,  and  many 
would  rather  not  vote  than 
choose  between  two  evils. 
They  are  the  least  disciplined 
voters  and  Mr  Yavlinsky  has 
little  power  to  tell  them  whom 
to  back. 

The  worst  third  man  for  Mr 
Yeltsin  would  be  Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky, who  has,  ominously,' 
been  preparing  for  the  role  of 
honest  broker.  Whatever 
vibes  his  blue  Euro-umbrella 
is  intended  to  convey,  his 
heartland  is  an  angry,  lum- 
pen, radical  nationalist  one. 
His  supporters  are  small  busi- 
nessmen excluded  from  the 
democrats’  share-out  of  the 
goodies,  who  now  want  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Their  nat- 
ural allies  are  the  nationalists 
of  Mr  Zyuganov's  National 
Patriotic  Forces. 

Mr  Yeltsin  would  have  two 
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main  choices  after  a first- 
round  result  which  left  him 
uncomfortably  close  to  Mr 
Zyuganov. 

The  first  — the  constitu- 
tional way  of  staying  in 
power  — consists  of  offering 
Mr  Lebed  a place  in  his  gov 
eminent  and  trying  to  bring 
on  board  Mr  Yavlinsky’s  sup- 
porters. This  could  be 
achieved,  by  offering  Mr  Yav- 
linsky some  of  the  resigna- 
tions he  has  demanded.  The 
aim  would  be  to  build  an  anti- 
communist alliance  capable 
of  limiting  Mr  Zyuganov  to 
his  core  support  of  20  million- 
25  million  votes. 

The  second  scenario  is  to 
use  the  unlimited  executive 
powers  of  the  presidency  to 
call  a temporary  halt  to  the 
electoral  process. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  cri- 
ses that  Mr  Yeltsin  could 
press  into  service.  The  peace 
agreement  with  Chechen 
rebels  is  unravelling.  More 
bombs  could  go  off  in  Mos- 
cow. Either  could  tempt  Mr' 
Yeltsin  to  declare  a state  of 
emergency.  This  risky  strat 


News  in  brief 


Peaceful  end 
to  siege 

Prosecutors  In  Jordan,  Mon- 
tana. prepared  to  press  crimi- 
nal charges  yesterday  against 
members  of  the  anti-govern- 
ment Freemen  group  who 
surrendered  peacefully  after 
holding  out  for  81  days  on  a 
ranch  ringed  by  about  100  FBI 
agents. 

Fourteen  of  the  final  group 
to  leave  the  ranch  face  crimi- 
nal charges,  including  seven 
accused  of  threatening  to  kid- 
nap and  kill  federal  officials 
and  taking  part  in  an  alleged 
$1.8  million  (£1.2  million) 
cheque  fraud  scheme.  The 
other  seven  are  accused  of  as- 
sisting federal  fugitives  to 
avoid  arrest  — Reuter. 

Rebel  leader  freed 

The  Bangladesh  government 
yesterday  released  the  former 
army  chiefs  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Abu  Saleh  Mohammad 
Nasim,  who  was  detained 
after  refusing  to  obey  a presi- 
dential order  to  retire  two 
commanders. — Renter. 

General  accused 

A Paraguayan  judge  Issued  an 
arrest  warrant  yesterday 
against  the  former  army 
chief,  .General  Lino  Oviedo, 
accusing  him  of  insurrection 
for  resisting  orders  to  surren- 
der his  post  last  April,  a local 
radio  said.  — Reuter. 

Kurdish  killings 

Turkish  troops  backed  by 
fighter  planes,  hunting  for 
Kurdistan  Workers’  Party 
guerrillas,  have  killed  51 
Kurdish  rebels  in  two  days  of 
fighting  that  spilled  over  the 
mountainous  border  into 
northern  Iraq,  security  offi- 
cials said  yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Air  crash  raiders 

Investigators  suspecting 
criminal  negligence  in  the 
aborted  takeoff  and  crash  of 
an  Indonesian  jet  raided  two 
of  the  airline's  offices  in 
southern  Japan. — AP- 


egy  would  spark  unrest  in 
communist  regions,  such  as 
Kemerovo,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  suppress  forcibly. 

Mr  Yeltsin  could  mitigate 
protests  by  opening  negotia- 
tions with  Mr  Zyuganov  to 
form  a broad  coalition  gov- 
ernment, with  an  agreement 
to  change  the  constitution  to 
allow  Mr  Yeltsin  to  remain 
president  for  two  years,  pend- 
ing new  elections. 

Another  way  of  postponing 
the  second  round  would  be  for 
Mr  Yeltsin  to  allege  grave  in- 
cidents of  falsification  during 


the  vote  count 

This  could  entail  either 
local  recounts,  or  a declara- 
tion that  the  whole  election 
has  been  invalid,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  central  election 
commission. 

Alternatively.  Mr  Yeltsin 
could  make  use  of  his  own 
weak  health.  If  negotiations 
became  too  tough,  it  could  be' 
announced  that  the  strain  of 
campaigning  was  too  much 
for  the  65-year -old.  who  has 
already  suffered  two  heart 
attacks.  In  this  case,  the  exec- 
utive powers  of  the  president 


would  pass  to  the  prime  min- 
ister, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
who  has  remained  remark- 
ably silent  during  the  presi- 
dent's campaign. 

New  elections  would  have 
to  be  held  in  three  months’ 
time,  but  then  all  bets  would- 
be  off. 

Mr  Zyuganov’s  freedom  of 
action  is  more  limited  after 
the  first  round.  A strong 
result  for  him  would  be  26- 
30  million  votes  — 25-29  per 
cent  of  the  electorate.  This 
would  leave  him  needing  only 
5 million  more  votes  in  the 


A former 
close 
colleague 
from  Mr 
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democratic 
days  said  of 
him:  ‘He  has  a 
face  distorted 
by  will.’ 


In  an  election 
where  too 
many  people 
have  too 
much  to  lose, 
it  must  be 
assumed  that 
Yeltsin  will 
use  any 
means,  fair  or 
foul,  to  stay  in 
power. 


second  round  for  a victory. 

If  Mr  Zhirinovsky  gets  less 
than  25  per  cent  in  the  first 
round,  the  performance  of  the 
also-rans  will  become  impor- 
tant — people  such  as  Svya- 
toslav Fyodorov,  a million- 
aire eye  surgeon,  and  Yuri 
Vlasov,  a weightlifter.  Mr 
Yeltsin's  advisers  are  prepar- 
ing for  all  eventualities.  So 
far  they  have  shown  no  lack 
of  ingenuity  in  keeping  their 
man  in  power. 
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TOP  RHW  TVS:  Mgfattapria  Song  B,  laat  Ohaaea  7 

Betttag:  2-'  Last  Ctuire  4-4  BapsKm.  0-3  Mgnwigate  Sang.  5-1  Victory  Oaocer.  7-1  TaHvnnd.  K-l 

Uuninpal  Girl.  8 


4.05  BECffFOHD  TOWER  HANDICAP  In  C2L4B2 

12210-d  COHCRH  UN  (14)  (CD]  S Wlhams  4-10-0 


-JTMaB 


1(0100-0  ETHBAAT  (8)  W Muir  5-4-13 -— 

40-0020  ElHLY-HOU (B) (DJ (BP] U Ryan 4-9-5 Mated  (3)1  . 

4»I05  SOOTY  TERN  (11>  (DU  BradMySW-3 QBmAmIB 

0534-04  NAVIGATE  (14)  R Ham™  S-9-3 H Hagkea  » 

323831  HY  QALLHOV  (2)  (6k  an)  A BallOV  5-8-10 D Wright  (3)  4 

040-300  ZATOPEX  (17)  J Cullman  4-8-9  _ P UaCaba  (3)  a 


TOP  FORM  DPR;  M|y  GaBMjrB,  NMHwta  7 

Betttag:  11-4  Ntvrgan?,  7-2  Mr  Ganere.  4-1  Ermfy-Uou,  b-1  Cancer  Un,  8-1  Zolopev.  8-1  Sooty  Tem.  10-1 
EtflbAH  7IWMBL 


4^40  GOT  WEMBLEY  A MBS  LMTBD  STAKES  3VO  Ira  M144rfaC2jB4S 


834-5  BELZAO(SB)  (BP)  U Chaiwon  8-11 

8-4(6  DOCTOR GH&EH (22) Lord  HunngtUn  8-11  ill 

40-00  0VANKO (IS) USaundeti 8-11 RPtta»4 

0062-00  141880(30]  WHem  8-11  JWmH 

iW-24]  UNNISAH (40) (BF]JDimtog  8-11 TSpiteaS 

000-203  SOUHEB  MAK  (IB)  A HOe  8-11 MTahtnaia 

S260-35  FUON(13)(BF]B  Hllte  8-8 

a l-l  TART  |12)H  Jtaufditon  8-6  — G Carter  B 


TQP  FORM  TIPS:  Tart  B,  LahaeH  7,mnll  aii8 

Batfing;  5-7  Tart.  TMUmnimj.  11-2  Uim)  6-1  Betzao.  SoMer  MaL. 7-1  R|sn 


5. 1 0 TETBURT  HANDICAP  SI  ISlytfa  0,7*1 


C42OT2'  HOWS  THI  FATHER  (10)  (U)  (BFJR  Hodge*  W-8-11 
03- OSM  WHITE  BHN  (14)  BUeemn  3-0-11 


G 

6 

1 

a 

a 

10 

11 

12 
12 
14 
19 


BOOtKSO  ANN’S  PEARL  (IB)  (C)  (BP)  J HiH  5-8-10 

004-Q20  IOLDSlAD(B)(CD}A  tones  84-e 


— A Daly  (5)  12 
-JH  TdbtarilT 
— RHaglMa  13 
ITa*o  S 


(WME0  Tll«EROSMA*TON(B)(CD)MSfluncleil5-0-7  it  Plica  14 

30-0550  MASTERINLLFIELD(116)(CO)CBF)RB4ker4-g-6 F Horten  9 

003(0-0  COLSTON-C (148) (CD) RBakar 4-9-8 PPNnnl8(B» 

11428-0  ALBERT  THE  BEAR  (24)  (CD)  J Berry  3-9-S  — Q Carter  1 


11X153  DANDE FLYER (1 5) DArhulhnol 3-8-6 R Portend 

16160-0  TIMES OFTTiaB(1D)(B)U  Ryan  3-8-4 M lUnj  (6) 0 

236-15  SOHGSHIDET (SB) (Q Manyn  Meade 3-8-2 RHwlte(B)10 

CCChbDO  BEAU  VENTURE (42) B Ptllnq  8-8-2 TSgmhal 

m-fl)5  WELSH  MOUNTAIN  (10)  M H-EIIB  3-8-0 S Drama (3)  13* 

00-0050  LOUSVEIEBBIE  (It)  (D)M  IHhet  M-13 Jl  Adame  B 

00-00*)  DGARDAW  (S)  M Usher  4-7-10 O bntmN  11 


TOP  KMM  7TPSJ  DM*  Hyar  B,  Bam  VeMraa  7.  WUe  Bah  B 

Batting:  4- 1 Da  noa  Flrer.  ivi  \Yhiw  Emu  7-1  Albert  The  Bear.  B-1  Hjn  s Yer  Fattier.  Songshaal.  10-1  Beeu 
Venture  Ann  x Pearl  Tinker  Omatton  IB  I’rnmn. 


Lingfield  tonight 


0 JEM  T1**tdnuwtar 
UONmtb 
7.00  Duel  At  Dam 


7.30  lvor*a  Daad 
BMP  BWhaLinlnari 
BJSOMghtyPtnaBtora 


GahiwTWI,Fhm*W,H— Sard.*  DanataatiMrarr. 

Omn  Mgii  nuahara  baM  ng  fa  7fi 

Hgn  ta  brackat.  Mtar  banatenanw  dama  daye  ateaa  lataet  oiateg. 
6.00  HETBBVER  SSJNM  HANDICAP  TfCSJM 
1 136550  DAHTYAH  (44)  (C)  G L Mimth  5-1IK)  — 


(*>17* 

•4 

(*>« 

1 
7 


10O5S3  ROCKYILLE  POLE  (17)  (D)  John  Berry  4-8-8  -. 

020902  NORTHERN GHBY(10)JScaigUI 4-8-5 Jl 

166241  LIFTBOY (10)  (C)  A Moore  7-9-4 

£00320  AUUPAfioj|0)(BF)  R Hedges  4-8-3  -)  = . 

000-131  KWG  PARHQT  (44)  (CO)  Laid  Huntingdon  8-8-1 Ahuan  Caok  (7)  13 

400003  JUSTBNAHUS  (17)  (D)  J Bndger  4-8-0 DarrnMoOMt  (3)  3 

0040-63  THATCHMAETER  (24)  C Horgu  5-8-13 Pwl  Gddary  8 

00-3000  TONAL  (112)  R Ingram  4-8-12  AMeGtawU 

320-430  CHBBIY GARDEN {28) T Neughtan 3-8-8 JDWkliJIO 


406000  ASSMJMHfT  (28)  (C)  (IQ  J LWIfl  10-8-4 


Lean  Long  8 
PHa«aba(S)2 
Jl  VarteyO)  14* 
11 


18  ffKOtt-O  SPESDY  SNAPS  MAOB  (IS)  J Lonfl  S-O-3  

12  DOOPi-O  KUTAN  (44)  Mrs  B War  tag  8-7-1? 

14  MOOHW  UmE«HT (Iff  J Lung  W-fZ 

19  UO-GOiO  MAUOOM  (IE)  S KeOlevieli  4-7-M  N K— edy  8 

16  60005  OLD  GOUN  TAN  (IQ)  JPouhin  3-7-10 RHMta(7)12* 

17  001048  SUPREME  ILLUSION  (9)  John  Beny  3-7-10  Ja  He— P B* 

TOP  POMi  TVSi  DMdyMl  8,  Kteg  Pemd  r.TMntanaaMr  8 


BaHtag:  4-iKwflP4rrol.5-lLMBgy.6-l  tawh  «».  Thadwnasier.  7-1  Northern  flrey.  8-1  Jtatmeoiu. 
10-1  Datuyal).  Cherry  Garden.  12-1  LUBoom,  TomjJ  17  imian 


6.30  UNION  TRANSPORT  GROUP  WEIGHT  FMWANMO  STAKES  In  (AW)  C%*28 

1 141044  PEAHJDUB PUGHTl11)(CO)W Muh 5-8-10 WJOTe—Br; 

2 650001  SHKRAJ;  (8)  (D)NrmHar  4-8-8 JPI 

3 540-30D  AOUjOV(4)KOBrOiBi4-a-4 DIR 

4 161326  PBQPLE DfltECT (10) (D) (BP) K McAuHU 3-W „ 

9 231343  GE^AL  HAVEN  (39)  (C)  T HhajlMOB  l-B-11 JD5«a»(S)11 


021 -CO  RED  RUSTY  (49)  (CO)  D Morris  3-8-11 


AM  Eddery  S 


050400  DAILY RHK (24) (BFJ  D Chayman 3-M 

0004  OWET  ARCH  (19)  CCyzer  3^8  

6000  SHARP  CONMAND  (13)  R Armstrong  3-8-8 "**■»•  _ 

50-600  CLASSIC  AFFAIR  (T)R  Hams  S-M  AMadrayB 

090-00  LITTLE  MOUE  (44)  P Hayward  3-8-6 

RN  TEWi  PwlonB  PG8M  B,  QMM  Anh  7,  Stem  9 


MBMB,r 

4-1  Stierai  0-2  General  Haven.  S-lPenkiut  Plight.  6-lPeooteD(  rest  8-1  Ad  tor.  Omet  Arch  10-t 


only  Rnh  12-1  Sharjj  C-vnmand 


7.00  UNION  TRANSPORT  GROUP  BOTH  AMNnRRSART  MANNDI  STAKES  « W»45 

1 OFUamHQ  FOOTSTEPS  (21)14  Muteae  4-«-« .WltoHdiS 

2 C8-0  DOTH  PROTEST  (41)  N Cham*  *-8-1 

3 X OUT  LINE  (33)  U Uadgwtch  4-8-1  .N«riWj*>1« 

4 4-05020  ALBAHA  (10)  (HP)  R Afnrarcofl  3-8-12 ?”**T 

G ALLSTARS  ROCKET  TNauHhWa  3-8-12 j.R.*”*?151 1J 

8 32  DUEL  ATtMWN(11)(BP)  J GaadW  3-*-J? « 

7 06  OOTSWOfTS  WD(17) k4rv L JenWI 3-8-12 JFBgNiB 

B <6  WELSH  BULBI  (11) GWram 3-8-12 ^MEihteryA 

9 00-0  WOODBURY  LAD  (BO)  WMlltr  3-8-1? 

10  0 CAOEAUaEGAHT (BO) NCaUaffian 3-8-7 -AMadtawB 

11  0 FIRST  LAW  (14)  Gay  Keteway  3-8-7 OXoowar  la 

12  00  IN  THE  HIOHLAIIDS  (E9)  0 Cosfli'»e  3-4-T Date  qawaa  g^  . 

13  0 SRKY  SMOOTH  (10)  UraNUacauley  3-8-7 CTaagwa  [»]  11 

1«  WEV  MWER MIST  JBndtKI  

TOP  FORM  TVS:  Dual  Al  Don  8,  Ateafen  7,  Walsh  BmMWm  • 

Botiteg:  7-1  Duel  A!  04u.ii  4-:  flat*  Emblem.  5-1  ASaha.  AM  CaOaeu  Ekgart.  «-l  Fira  Lar.  16-1 
Altaian  fieciet. WxuJtwr,  uw  14 --  n,n' 


7.30  PCrtHTEH HANDICAP  3YOTfCS^U4 

1 4-34476  CLASSIC  MAUTT  (42)  ft  Herns  8-7 

2 6J-0&D  MUBRACE(IO)  K hrory  B-6 

3 b-06  CmSOW  ROSEL1A  (38)  * HagflOS  9-2 

4 D55-06  PATRtO  (14)  S lftiltiams  8-0  . 

6 50-0251  nod's  DEED  (8)(D)  C Wall  8-13 

B 460303  IVORY'S  GRAB  HR  (9)  K ivory  6- 12 


7 C6-€B5  PARMA  SECOHDA  (10)  JSpeennfl  8-11 

8 000  THE  GREY  WEAVER  (M)  Ft  Flomf  6-8 

0 DCO-00  HKHT  OF  GLASS  (30)0  Uorul  8-7 

10  00-0  BRBROWEHED  (11)  p Rower  7-10  

TOP  FORM  TE»ft  CrfaMOO  Rosette  S,  teort  Dead  7,  NtocbWM  • 


Hoary  (*)  9 
P Ctelta  (7)  3 

Martte  Dwyar(B)  8* 

J Stack  (3) 2 

'ML*. 


j(1fwtey(3)S 


_ 7-1  horl  Deed.  9-2  C.imon  ftceena.  b-l  iwny  . GMt  «m.  6-1  <*»*  Bwdy.  B-1  POT.  1?^ 
Fenda  fecanda.16-1  Mindrace  


8.00  UIUON  TRANSPORT  GROUP  StMMWO  HANDICAP  1M  *1 SSLSBB 


153504-  SnuFFOUMO  (274)  John  Berry  4-10-0  - 
111550  GOLDEH  TOUCH  (14)  (D)  N Callaghan 


3 2206®  BBITIOO  (7)  (D)  Mn  N MaoaiABY  7^4 

4 04604-0  ROYAL TKUKRE(10)N  Cnanee  5-8-4  ^ 

5 0 0-0063  PREMIER  LEAOUB(1*)tD)J  Long  6-9-4  — 

a MAIM  msTHQIUSmBSS  (111  (COJS  Dor.  4-6-4 

7 50-0060  PISTOL (24) C Hnrain  8-8-0  m\ 

B IT6600  ERRANT  (IS)  (CD)  DDoagrM  *-8-12  

g (03  ALL5TARSEXPREW(1B)T  IMuflMgn  '"T" "~~k^TSi  n 

ID  60.0W-  HBaTICALHISS|BSg)JFWrt4«»«V7-'0 “pooamj 

,1  ®-  -0  ALLEZ PABLO  (18)  R m 

1 ^ „ — . . a — — w.  Laagua.  8-1  S&IttXmo.  Mwts  Erorrrj  1&-I 

BuBhff  1 l-l  Qolilen  Tcucft.  *-1  H OTWiWMa.  M rwMam*  ^ IlnMn 

ErnnLBeniicn.  12-1  Raya  fThimWe  


8.30  SETTER  RATING  ISIATED  HABMN STAMB » <*W) «H 


1 arm-i  »M  WBMLH1 K C-Bniwn 4-B-1T  * WwX.4 

1 TS  ANCHOR  VSNTURS(iajSVWO«M-5 .WWnnd.4 


e»*ea 


MVRRCAAC  »»(BP)MFMgaaeW 
W ASHMCTOH  MSP  H » J OoMan  3-6 


00-00  WASHMCTON  HOP  (18)  JOolB»3-M ^ v 

3000-60  BOSTON  1YSAP»£TY(1T) -_rr  ‘ ‘ 4Ffcj«a’ 

IMC-163  |UNCAU.TYO««(1ff)l  


- W Rywn  2* 

'«S11 
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M Henry  (3)8 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  M^MY  Pirama  B,  Aaohnr  VaaMra  8 

_ » . , uomum  r-r  msMy  PMirtom  5-1  Wepahv  vowv  3-1  Wnn-ntyon  Rr«l 

BeahM3-lRnrefrare.3-TANTOVwilure.r-i.iw9"*  7 ^ 


l^i&Mir  imgami.  !^-i  Bostcn  Tea  Party 


Racing 


Jarvis  reacts  before 


handicapper  strikes 


Ron  Cox 


AFTER  AcWU.es  Heel 
duly  obliged  like  the 
handicap  “snip"  be 
was  at  York  yester- 
day. it  is  the  turn  of  React 
today.  She  may  not  have  as 
much  In  hand  in  a race  as 
competitive  as  the  William 
Hill  Sprint  Trophy,  but  the 
signs  are  good  for  Willie  Jar- 
vis's filly. 

Since  the  weights  for  this 
handicap  were  published. 
React  has  run  the  race  of  her 
life  to  finish  a close  third  be- 
hind Branston  Abby  and  My 
Melody  Parkes  in  a listed 
event  at  Newmarket 
She  has  been  raised  101b  for 
that  improved  run,  but  com- 
petes off  her  old  mark  today 
and  has  the  assistance  of  Pat 
Eddery  in  the  saddle. 

Jarvis  has  a good  line  to 
current  sprint  form  with  the 
unbeaten  Farhana  in  his  care. 
He  has  entered  React  for  the 
Group  One  July  Cup,  and  al- 
though that  may  be  an  opti- 
mistic target  it  is  a fair  bet 
that  React  will  progress  into 
something  better  than  a 
handicapper. 

Jarvis  should  know  where 
he  stands  with  at  least  one  of 
today's  rivals,  Dashing  Blue, 
who  was  no  match  for  Far- 
hana at  Haydock. 

Dashing  Blue  may  have 
been  unsuited  by  the  soften- 
ing ground  that  day, 
following  a fluent  win  at  Sab- 


down,  and  should  give  a good 
account  of  himself.  Further 
down  the  weights.  Bless ingin- 
disguise  gives  the  impression 
he  has  been  "laid  out"  for  this 
by  the  wily  Mick  Easterby, 
who  is  enjoying  a fine  season, 
and  Green  Barries  has  to  be 
considered  after  showing 
signs  of  a return  to  form  at 
Newmarket  last  week. 

But  unless  she  is  greatly 
flattered  by  her  Newmarket 
run  — and  the  comparatively 
fast  time  returned  by  die  win- 
ner suggests  that  is  not  the 
case  — React  (2.45)  is  very 
much  the  one  to  beat 

Ian  Balding,  trainer  of 
Dashing  Blue,  has  good  pros- 
pects of  winning  the  Daniel 
Prenn  Royal  Yorkshire 
Handicap  with  SkiUingtan 
(2.15). 

Given  a positive  ride  at 
Pontefract,  this  Danzig  colt, 
who  Is  a half-brother  to  the 


stable's  former  top  class  miler 
Selkirk,  galloped  home  five 
lengths  dear  of  Three  Hills. 
He  has,  surprisingly,  been  left 
on  his  old  rating  of  90  and 
shnniri  make  the  most  of  the 
handicapper's  generosity. 

At  Bath,  Bean  Venture 
(5.10)  could  be  set  for  a be- 
lated return  to  the  winner's 
circle  in  the  Tetbury 
Handicap. 

A change  of  stables  can 
often  work  wonders  for  these 
old  handicappers.  and  the 
eight-year-old  is  having  his 
first  run  for  trainer  Bryn 
Palltng-  Formerly  a good  ser- 
vant in  his  time  with  Francis 
Lee,  Beau  Venture  has  tum- 
bled down  the  weights  to  a 
very  attractive  mark. 

Mick  Kinane,  now  13-8  on  to 

be  leading  jockey  at  Royal  As- 
cot next  week  in  the  absence 
of  the  unfortunate  Frankie 
Dettori,  has  picked  up  the 


Long  lay-off  for  Dettori  after  op. 


DETTORI  faces 
several  months  out  of 
action,  stretching  well  be- 
yond next  week's  Royal  As- 
cot, after  undergoing  an  op- 
eration to  wire  the  left 
elbow  he  broke  when 
thrown  from  Shawawii  in 
the  Newbury  parade  ring 
on  Thursday. 

Yesterday's  operation 
went  well  and  Dettori  will 
probably  leave  the  Royal 


Berkshire  Hospital  today. 
Elis  injury  has  given  the  Go- 
dolphin  set-np  a major 
headache  as  regards  who 
will  now  partner  their  As- 
cot runners,  but  yesterday 
a spokeswoman  confirmed: 
“Plana  about  who  will  ride 
the  Godolphin  runners  at 
the  Royal  meeting  have  not 
yet  been  fixed.  We  shonld 
be  able  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement on  Sunday.” 


plum  ride  on  Ashkalani  in 
Tuesday’s  St  James's  Palace 
Stakes  after  the  coifs  regular 
rider  Gerald  Mosse  had  a 
four-day  ban  confirmed  in 
Paris  yesterday. 

Mosse  failed  with  his  ap- 
peal at  the  Parisian  headquar- 
ters of  France  Galop,  and  the 
ban  — picked  up  at  Chantilly 
last  Sunday  — runs  the  entire 
four  days  of  the  Royal 
meeting. 

Ashkalani,  unbeaten  in 
four  starts  including  last 
month's  French  2,000  Guin- 
eas. showed  his  well-being  in 
a good  piece  of  work  at  Chan- 
tiny  on  Thursday  morning 
and  be  could  well  spearhead  a 
French  1-2. 

His  main  rival  is  again  his 
compatriot.  Spinning  World, 
second  best  behind  the  Aga 
Khan's  colt  in  both  the  Prix 
de  Fontainebleau  and  the 
Poule  d’Essai  des  Foulains. 

Spinning  World,  who  has 
since  landed  the  Irish  2,000 
Guineas,  shares  favouritism 
at  2-1  with  Ashkalani 
• Lindsay  Chamock  yester- 
day received  a seven-day  ban 
for  his  Pontefract  fracas  with 
Nicky  Carlisle  on  Monday. 
The  jockey  appeared  to  lose 
his  temper  when  a horse  was 
unseated  in  a rough  race  for 
the  Dewsbury  Selling  Stakes. 

The  stewards  found  Char- 
nock  guilty  of  improper  rid- 
ing in  that  be  intentionally 
aimed  a blow  at  Carlisle  with 
his  whip.  The  suspension 
runs  from  June  24-30. 


York  with  TV  form 


Channel  4 


1.45  MKHAELSOHBA  SUVB!  TANKARD  MAIKNCAf>BfC7r8a3 

iStt>»4-!D-r 


BR8D0NGKL  UDf1»{B)  (BF|  MRS  Hat 

BLUE  BOWS)  (S)  (P)  7 Barren  5 - ' 
DICTATION  (23)  J QHBH  4-8-1 1 


r|7)7*- 


1 6-8-13 


jri 


MMTl** 

JD  Teague  (3)  19+ 
-F4*«fc(B|B*  . 

JIMmtUDte 


(D)(8F)J.UOytf-teB»i8*5 


■ HHST(4)(D)(8F)L  UOji 
ME(1B)CB)MreVA0ODM| 

1 HB IP1 P MaMn  5-9-Bm 


Mteiiteiant* 


' D0NMStwro‘R9^M 

1 OCHOS  RIOS  (14)  (D)  (HF)  B 


(D)MOod3  T-8-3 


006012  AQUADO(8)(BF)  B BowTUR  T-M 
03400  DIET  (2)  (D)  Mw  L PorraJt  HHM2 
^(1B)(D)R1- 


f (19)  N Bycron  5-8-10 
U17)  (0)3016*0  3-8- 


_Q  HM 1 


123  000400  BRYAN  ROBSON  (8)G0 

TOP  BONN  TIHfc  Den  Rapa  B,  Agoado  7, 

■ intern  B-1  Dan  Pape.  9-1  FMgnrre.  (Uaae.  HMI 
AquMo.14-1  Chadmll  Han.  Nad  I Bonanza.  PwmR 


* imro  von,  0 2nd  baMndSaa- 


FUBSTnS&HMihniy  » lew  bokte  hnoi  Mriong,  rfnwn  art,  M Pamr  Guns  B Rvan  9.  Qfl). 

»TrL  to  VrarteU  pc*,  w Perfea  B™  M 
(Bmpftrfld  mr  II  aM.  M recowr.  71 79i  bM  Mfll)  Domain  (Haydoctr  r.  & 
a at.  usrart  AH  wan  nral  iwteng.  a 2nd  btei  BordariK  (Cmick  a.  Oc 


Channel  4 


Sandown 


l-SOConniraoif 

UOTteMComty 


IURMoUM 

4LOO  MajrtMc  Jaraab 


SBSDoMtalbnh 


Ootogi  Goad  la  flno  (flrea  te  ptacaa^  + Daaotee  blMnn.  Dram 


1.50  EBFP0RTMANS0UANEHAJDERSTAKBI2YD 


I 2 COMPBIACT  (34)  (BF)J  Dunlop  8-11 

t 0 DA5UL(1T)  GLaoR  8-11  

I FAMOrS  CHOICE  RHaimm  8-11 

1 G RUElN8HNIE(1Q)CCyl)erB'11 

TOP  FORM  TOY  Cangirwy  8 


ITmtairn  11  Conspiracy.  8-4  Ferny  g Choice.  13-1  Roe  H SNna  20-1  Omol 


2.20  BBUCELSY  SQUARE  CLANHNQ  VTAKES  2YO  1m  21 62,738 


2 SHBIAB  (8)  W Haggu  8-3 
085113  REBEL  COUNTY  (1 1 ) M Hpj  8-H 


.junta! 
-_H  Roberts  2 


3 00-0500  AFIDCAK BUN  (10* BHanbu^  8-6  J Stack  (8) 4 

4 S0M46  DOMSTTEB  (33)  R HanrtOfl  B-4  XDariql 

5 00-000  JOMA  HOLLBY  (32)1  BaMteg  8-4 — MreBa  iMgar  (S)  1 

« 640000  NATIVE  SONG  (12)  M iteyKeg  84  — — JHCaAla7 

7 BLL  BLL  EFF  (33)  A Ude  7-13 .^.OBIggsB 


TOP  FORM  UPSs  Rebel  CoMy  2,  BhMote  « 

MteF  7-4  Sbenah.  2-}  Rebel  County.  7-2  QonMisa,  8-1  Jow  Hrttay.  W-i  Atocav  Son.  SO- j EUEJIEO, 
40-1  NMW0  Sang.  7 


2.55  JomSTONE  DOUGLAS  HANDICAP  In  C3^GB 


610300-  JOLTO  (225)  K UcAulUle  7-10-0  - .... J Stack  (3)3 

5-002  FOUMHJAHLE  RARTTNffl  (12)  H AnnslrtCTfl  3-8-12 RHN»2 

48-2005  SEA  DANZIG  (28)  P Howling  3-8-12 JCDartoy  9 

00-0605  GAOac(3)(D)DUonlE 5-8-12 — • RDjg1+ 

004-0  BAILPOBrr (14) RHanma 3-8-10 MHataKteB 

05-3114  AUTUMN  CQVHI  (49)  (D)  P rteOgei  4-84  — JIRmT 

00-1501  ASHBY  HILL ( 10)  R tore  5-8-7  — WaNHiMregA 

3- 20330  BAKERS  DAUGHTER  (107)  (D)  J AnwW  4-6-1  Marita  Diryar(5)B+ 

4- UHOO  SALTAHDO  (7)  (D)  Pat  WKiwII  5-8-1 JHkrery(3)B 


TOP  FORM  HP*  Aretam  CorarB,  Fa 


r 7,  Aafaby  U 8 


_ 7^2  Aahoy  H41. 4-1  FnmralaBla  Partner,  8-2  Autanwi  Cc«r.  5-1  Saa  Diiutg.  BalKKWrt.  11-^  Gtdge. 

7-7  js  in  a iw 


3.30  R0TMANS  ROYALS  NORTH  SOUTH  SBEES ITCAP  2Y0  Ire  II C7J0O3 


10-0140  ALSHAFA  (31  )J  Dunlop  5-7 - 

0-500  UTJUS(B)JGcsden  5-11 


J(  Dartay  2 

Spon  3 

0-2401  SraOTOUBHO  (8)  C Alien  8-10 Jtarita  IN^ar  (3)  9 

oa-621  ALAHMAR (10) PWehayn 8-9 JIHMaB 

22S-200  DUALLDWBD(B)(RF) M Ball B-5 Jiltebarta4 


406  CRABBIER  PRN7E (21)  A Rangy  8-3 PardEdtay  1 

TOP  FORM  TBMc  Al  STiata  B,  SpfcRo  Ltara  7 


7-J  Sprtto  LttFo.  n-4  Alamtai.  8-1  Uuns.  8-1  Al  Swta,  12-1  DiaaCowJ,  20-1  CraDbje  e Pride 


4.00  SURREY  RACING  HANDICAP  1n«C2H> 

T SM-346  WBYAMHJIE (181  (CB}J Eustace &-9-I0 ..._JBBra»0w|Nr(J)9 

2 23MW  OPB(A BUFF (17) (D) (tay  Kefewey 5-8-5  . NHeny(3)1 

3 13130-6  FAHRHGDOH MU (14)  Wrtun 5-9-5  — BMU* 

4 000022,-  OOLO RESOLUTION (B32) (CD) CCyier  5-8-4  _M IWMmS 

8 ncoj-  IBUTHJ  FRONT  (240)  R Snncson  ML  1 . ..WRyans* 

• 14GS13  PRINCE  DATUM  (11)  D ttunavSmAk  5-9-Q  M4Utay2 

7 4JS14-I  WAMIAPLANTATRBE (70) (DINBUXOga  5-8-0 AMcGteaa4 

8 1200-02  LUCKY  COM  (ID)  P Hunting  4-6-70 J Stack  (3)  7 

9 5040-43  HAJDAKJEREEB (ID) WHeffl 3-8-3 K Darlay 9 


TOP  FOPHI  TIPS:  Opera  Buff  B,  Farringdoa  HB  7, 


7-3  'JUimuiomairw  4-i  Vjptai  Jt-ieea  5-1  Pmce  Danzig  6-1  Lucry  Coin  Opera  Bull.  8-1 
Fan iHflaon  mu  UiJr in  Blue.  10-7 Bold  RereliiMn  Simate. 


4.35  LBCEETER SQUARE COMDTTTOIIS STAKES  M G4^4B 

1 2110-03  CROWDED  AVENUE  (9)  (D](8F)P  Utki#  *-84) 

2 433-455  THAT  MAM  AGAIN  (B)  (CO)  (BP)  G Lwi*4-W 

3 006-730  THE  PUZZLER  (18)  (D)BHiM  5-8-0  

4 C&-555  YAMALAK(VU(D)J  Pa»  5-8-0 _ 

5 21  SPEED  OH  (3B)(D)  * Car-e,  3-6-11  — - . -. 

8 B2-0CK  DOUBLE  QUICK  (8)  (CD)  (BF)  U JfliwtiOTi  +«-8 ~ 

7 233- J>0  CROSS  THE  BORODT  (27)  (D)  0 Hannon  3-8-7 

TOP  FORM  TVS:  Ya  IfaM  9,  OooMa  OMck  7 


MUtay* 
JIBIMre(3)3+ 
A KM*  1 • 


WRyjaB 


K Davtay  2 


IT-4  Cre*cled  A.s-a*  3-t  y*  Maifl.  4-1  CtroWu  Ou,c«.  6-i  7h«  Uan  -jan 
5peo7  0n.  16- ' O' Hi  TnaBcrajr 


5.05  OROSVBKm  SQUARE  MAIDEN  5TAKIS3Y0  7TE3JMM 

1 42-640  DOUBLE  BUIFF  (211 1 B4lS,ng  M - 

2 2 DOUBLE  MARCH  (24)  P KeOCier  8-0 

3 0 GO  BNfTANNLAOO)  J L^Kr  &-C  

4 ORAMD MUSCA 1 BiU'nj  8-0  

B 42  HOW  LONG  (THCjn+ni  W - - 

B 6535  LUCKY  ARCHER  (7)  C Britain  8-0  _ 

7 0 MB  HACJCB1  (34)  G T't't*,  8-1  _ _ . _ 

9 3-  MmE(3C7)  s Sis  ail  5-9 

9 JUHAIRAH  SUHSET  fSSwsnM  


K Darter  9 
W Ryan  8 
.D  R McCain  4 
Mvtte  Dwyt.(B)3 
-OlMteaa 
■M  Haaty  (3)  ■ 
AEdd4*y(7]B 


TOP  FORM  TB»li  DeMrte  BtaO  B.  Doakta  Mreeti  7,  Lucky  Aratere  ■ 

Km  Long.  5-1  Bauds  Uircn  6-1  Grand  Miace,  7-1 


W Luc*y  4.-MIC-  4-1  Dodrur  E'uf  5-1 
Jamai-ul  Suras’  K-lOlBnT'O 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.) 


2.10S«ind 
2>LO  RoborTa  Toy 
3.101 


4.19  BHter  Aloe 


■ (good  in 


> days  itace  Met!  MH  outing. 


2.10  TBIE  BOOKMAKHM  NOVICE  HURDLE  tea  03^75 


1 

2 

a 

4 

a 

« 

7 

* 

a 

10 

it 

12 

ia 


CP4715-  CLASSIC  CRNSTT  (21)  G Uoora  5-1ve 

02P0T2-  IIRYWG  TIM  UNI.'  (14) M Ptpafr-ll-8 _JT  Jotareaa 


00581- YOUNQK1IMY  (17)  PBeaunkwl  5-1 V4 RSappte 

20102-2  PEMHUGkiPLAiCN  (9)0  J Ho ugMOO  5-11-2  — AlEantau 

ii  ii  iii  i inrieii  (ii|U  in  nr jo+«. 

UR>-  PAT9CRJLA  (28)  Rftdtin  5-10-1 1 HrJCMtetyO) 


P0-  POLITICAL  SKHDMIH  (18)  I Parti  7-10-11 

P-  SWISS  COMPORT  (237)  E Coins  8-10-11 


-MrH 


P-  TBHNTS STAR (94)  J PariJK  7-10-11  RfafareriGoaM 

APACHE  RANTER  f Uapfiy  4-TO-S - — PCatmy 

006F04- BM  TREAT  (19)  P HiM  4-10-9 PINrau 

3638-  SANTELLANOf  (30)  C Mann  4-10-0 APMcCay 

3-  9UJ0D  (14)  Mzs  J Ramwlen  4-10-4 M Dwyer 


m 


2-1  Sufud,  B-2  SantsHa  Boy.  5-1  Tlnsiufl  Ttei  Una.  8-1  Pmkndge  Ptaea.  Young  Kenay.  12-1 
dude CreeL  ifM  Apache  Raider  13rew 


2.40  INKS  FM  NOVICE  CHASE  ta  It  110yds  CA^E3 


204Q2-  LOWAWATHA  (19)  UraEHaaOl  8-1 1-0 ATTreratau 

OOSSri- HOMMADO  (19)  (D)  S BnraLaiuw  fl-H-0 Mr  R Fort 

P57%n-mBnrsTDTna)MPi»$-ii-i  APMcCay* 

102140-  ANAI.BWEt8S8)  TDomiear  7-11-2 .TEtay 

03400-  COLWAY  FWNCE(18)  A Jone«  8-11-2  _S  MdfaM 

2TI0VIK-  SHERWOOD  NOV  (28)  K Barley  7-11-2  Jl 

046343-  DEAN  EMMY  (18)  J Sam  B-10-11 


04- MSS  DOTTY  (1 8)  UP4»  8-10-11  A Farm* 

8-4  RoOarfi  Toy.  7-2  Sherrewd  Bov.  4-1  LomwaPu.  6-1  Abalene.  7-1  Wtfamdo.  10-1  Iflre 
Defy.  14-1  Dw  Endy.  2S-1  Cotoay  Pnnoe  0 rare 


3.10  IUMT1  FESTIVAL  HAK01CAP  HURDLE  2w  If  HOpta  PL998 

1 435602-  NOR  VMTAGE  (19)  M Chapman  5-12-0 asuputa(7) 

E31103-  SINVEZ (16}(CD) Ure N Macauley 8-11-7 PMda 

118206- BINB8 (33) UTorepidne 5-11-8 _KGreda(3)  + 

30S31I- HBTER DRUM (14) (0(0) UWIkMan 7-H-4 MI 


273PS4-  BLFLAA  (fOJ  U Henauraan  f-lQ-13 

13/00P1-  SYLVAN  SABRE  (81)  (D)  K Morgan  7-10-10 

1161P3-  MA42SLAD  (70)  J O'Nell  5-10-10 

FF5132-  NO  LHBIT  (22)  (D)  Lire  I UcKw  9-10-4  

410SF-  WAMMA  (87)  (CO)  K Morgan  6-10-3 

512211-  MM  I0U  AM (24)  Wra  H y.iKgM  &-10-3  . . 

31F1W-  CUMNMS(3Q)(D}G  Moore  5-10-c 

14U04Q-  BAS3IVEH(4a)(OPKellew«y8-l(M) 


.....  — JRKaaauaidi  + 

...  _ Jl  Maaaey  (3) 

-  ...JLPMaCe, 

- . ...  XHaraey 


.MrJMMfO) 
-O  Byraa  + 
.PCateny* 


_ 9n!UMrr  Ovn.  5-1  Um-Ou-And.  6-1  Suhee.  7-1  Utgtlao.  S-i  Min  Vintage.  Nj  (JgnL  f0-1 
Sylvan  sabre.  12-1  Gtawgte.  EMu  12 


3.45  SYSTEMATIC  FRNfnRQ  HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  II  110yds  £4,818 


12411V  PERSIAN  TACTICS  (18)  (D)  K Bailey  7-T2-0  . 
F3313V  OSCAR.  AN  DORAS  (18)  F Miapny  7-11-8  . .. 
011PV1  SASHA’S KH»(7)  JBtaWTOBV 8-11-8  ._  . 
*3613-  5TO0H0  APPROACH  (1 7)  JC/OriBjn  1 1-1 J-8 
454S22-  ROOBO  STAR  (14)  N Tintt*  10-10-12  _ _ 

IWF4P4-  SYDNEY  BARRY  (14)  R BwAkr  11-15-5  ...  . 
3QP420-  SWER  SHARP  (281(0)  H Oliver  8-10-1  ._  . 
S24PP8-  RWPLBS  (14)  (CD)  14  Ctupmin  9-10-0 


— . ...  J4 

PCaAertf 

_ - O BflKB 

-A  P McCoy 

—  AOanKty* 

M Dwyer 


_ 1V4  PnrsUui  Tactes.3-1  Cscad  An  Doras  7-2  Saxkta's  Horn.  8-i  Smug  Aopiaach.  8-1  Rodeo 
9&r,  IV1  Sydney  Biny.  Super  Sisrp.  30-1  Hunptes  8 m 


4,1  5 SCUNTHORPE  SULQ  KDVKE  HANDICAP  CHA5£  2ra  M 110yds  C4.1D7 


FP«1V  SOUTHERLY OALE (19)  MP*eVIV12  ..  . 

6HU50-  TOUR  LEADER  (23)  R Buchtef  7-11-7  

42334-2  4IONE  BY  (B)  (BP)  4 Jankms  8-11-4 

3ROOD-  DABLEY70RDBAY  (18)  h Boiiet  7-10— 10  - 

44FBFF-  MARY'S  MYTH  (14)  JLHtfl  6-10-5 

RUPS6P-  WHIM  HAKETT  (99)  R PliJKps  UV 

QWMP6-  DAMHQLY  (19)  R Cures  7-10-1  

221374- ITS  GRAM  (23)  JBfftSey  7-10-1  ..  .. 

P435G0-  KILLY’S  FILLY  (2M)  J BrxAoy  V10-0  .. 
4CT52-  LO-FLY7NO  WSS1LB  (33)  R pijjn  6-HV)  . 

406 tit-  BITTER  ALOE  (777)  D Cj*Mlon  7-1D-0 


(S) 


M 

— J 

D 

N 


JlPHeCay 
■“  tea 
« 


3L105«- UTTL1  THYME (9B4) Dip FriWum  11-10-0  . .DrP 


P) 

JCMtely<3) 
MrR  WaMay  (7) 


. !-i  Gone  By.  Vi  Tour  Loader.  VI  Swuhcrif  Gale.  5-1  Gwtjy  Uyin.  fl-1  Darieiterdbay  10-1 
MS«  uueu.  BUM*  Abe  1.1-1  Its  Grand  1 2 nsnen 


4.50  pun  BMODES  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2re  I1 1 lOyda  C2489 


611-  LN4GND  UAWUTY  (14)  ICO)  P (MW  VU-0 
09>I5SS-  KAflNtSKA  (31)  U Cflapman  fi-ll-l 
00*5-  PMXHMS  (14)N  T..,n<i  Vll-i 

40PO2-  RSDUGHT  (24)  JJentens  4-10-11  _ 

002-  HERPA’C  HLL  (70)  J Nr  nlle  4-10-9 
UFD00-1  BOtnOONHER  (9)  M Kimmond  4-  IP-6 
S53U7-  PUimi(14)NGi3ita>nV10>2 

408-  coiirr ansa  (221)  j -.Tmnan  4-10-0 

555-  CAVIL  (23)  W Clay  *-10-0  _ . . 

P030G&-  CRAMEUA (19)  G Kelry  *-i(P3 
350450-  UTTLE TINCTURE  (16)  Mrs  7 tlcinnes  S*vwer  t-10-0 
US4-  ASTROLAK  (19)  J Bradley  4-15-0 

FRO-  nms  (19)  K Warner  6-1M  ...  . nT.ml 

9-2  PfeMh.  4-1  Bounmnm  6-1  Lurwrn  LUbiktv.  7-1  Rod  Lmta.  Pimm.  6-1  Retaa  ■ Mill  10-1 
KamMo.14-1  AsiraiaM.  Conavfl'vn  H ire— i 


Leicester  tonight 


84B  Creup  Crn.plog 
T.YB  ll.ljl/rrr  IVr|M«rM 
7-46  Tauften'S  Malady 


8-19  I 
8u4&  Nhattawwn 
0.19  Faraway  Li 


6.45  SPORTBta  GREEN  HANDICAP 3YO  71 E3JWB 

1 4JJT-  MAIWTAX(243)(D)PUaluniV7  _ . 

M£2J1  UONEL  EDWARDS  (8)  (D)  P Cdta  8-5  ...  . David  CFNaH  (7)  9 

MS  PASSAGE  CREEPING  [21)  L Camara  9-2 J Weaver  1 

0-22100  SCHOOL  BOY  (21){M)  T Na  jgteon  8-0  SMartm7 

£T-ue£  ASHANTI  DANCER (14)14  Haynes 8-13  JRaU4 

Q2-C60  COOOWOOO NOCKXT (1C) (NF) J DjaldS B-T3 . PalEddanr>+ 

66(1-564  SNOW  FALCON  (IB)  U Ben  MB - Itetet* 

SJSWM  LAGAN  (10)  P Fal^UB  W . DWrigU(3)B 

25-0503  ANGUS  HCCOATUP (8)  B UcVUIKn 6-2 - LNewtaa(B)B* 

I 4222V0  MAGIC  LAKE (28)  E AlilDn  7-12  . - J tew  2 

TOP  FORM  TTPS  Mvtaere  B,  Passage  Craaptag  7.  Ntegta  Lake  9 

te*f3-1  FaasugaCiytep'Pg.  .’-2  IjojwI  ElfiarA  4-1  JUaratu.  8-2  SncaFaton.  3-7  Gc-urnd  Redub 
10-1  School  Bov.  7Vf  Angui  UeCoaiua  10  Win. 


7.1  5 TMETBRS  TABU  MEDIAN  AUCTION  HABMN  STAKES  2TO  U C2JM1 

52  BOLD WBCOME (4S) J Murton <M) -Udel 

EASYCALLB  Meehan  9-0 BDayte  1 

542  HANGOVEH lOUAHE (B) fl Mannon 9-0 -FatEddivyS 

6SU  MUJOVA(8)(BF)F  KtlOdieadP-O  _ . Kl“  “ 

55  AMY  (32)  C Smd"8-9  - 

3 CHAW  BEACTIOIt  (18)14  Jirvtj  M - 

BILVEB  9PMLL  J 5csf  pH  8-4  . _ 

TOP  FORM  TB*Sta  Hagonr  Sgoan  9,  Mufem  7 

ten  11-9  Han*>«  Scuan?.  I-’  CTaB’  Readion.  8-1  Uuiova.  8-1  BMd  ttWccrw.  i(M  Eas/cjn  12-1 

Silrer  Sped  25-1  Amy  7 ruaavn. 


• Blinkered  today  for  fiie  first 

1 4n  ITiinn  YORK-  2 15  Truancy.  Lfc.lL.bol  fin.  b.-io  Goodwood 
Rocket  LINGFIELD:  8.30  Ewar  Imperial.  MARKET  RASEN: 
3.10  Elhacu  SANDOWN:  2.55  Bakers  Daugliter:  4.00  United 
Front 


7.45  UBCSSTHt  MERCURY  STAKES  (Lilted  Race)  1m  47  tl  1^08 
rail  -.-e  BLUmnNOFLAMR  (59)  <B)  M Sl'ju*  5-8-5 

2 J6-4413  FUMUD (14)(D)  HC«»  5-8-12  - . „ _ 

3 L lX-t;  MH54O0HT  LEGEND  (1*)  (D)  (BF)  L Cumjnl  3-V1L  . 

4 2' 1 13-7  TAUrAm MELODY (14) (D)L*3iHern« 5-8-0 

5 AS1BnTA(30)Kr1aftMa-W  . 

9 12-SMS  POPPY  CAHEW  (IB)  P Hams  *4«-.  

TOP  FOJUI  TTPS:  Ttedtet'*  Btetedy  ID.  MhtateM  lawrert  9 

9atttag:C--7lui,n«y.iilv  6J  WVi  «*n.i  i-.  -w-1  8- » Bn:-"'"':  - 
Lv.-IIH 


J Raids 
-PatEdderyS 


■ RCnrtedm  4 

HtOal 

. OHMS 


8.1  5 PROPERTY  GUIDE  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  2 YO  M C3.793 


J1MN84  . . .... 

0 HB06NS(14)  CEparlrn  8-0 . . . 

0 UUKASMHtM  KNIGHT  (21)  S Ck>*»-0  . . 

0WS  MASK  BLUE  (7)  P HoRinmeia  8-0 
40  SHAHP  RETURN  (10)  M Ryan  (M)  . . 

SU  ST  JOMI U Ryin  8-0 
0SUPSNCHARMMI(48)CBnn>vi9-r  . . 

THim  FOR  A POUND  J GFtee)  9-0  . 

PRETTY  SALLY  0 Murray  Snvm  8-9  . 

54  SMOPORYOUNBUPPER  (B)G  Mariya  run  V9 

3 TAOMS(1B)P  Erans  8-8 

TOP  FOm  TVSk  Hagte  Btea  0,  THHaa  T.  S^p  RMrea  • 

■■Ubis.  7-2  Taomr.  8-2  Ahwk«.  8-1  Uapc  EUim.  B-1  LaasntVMn  Ingm,  Sharp  Rodim.  70-1 
Stagforyourneper.  Three  Per  A Pound  ft  nwatra. 


8.45  SPORTS  MMKLNIY  CONMTKMtS  STAKNS  3YD  1ia4fC5,1U 

1 1-2  CAMP  FOLiOWM  (99)4  DvrUop  9-0  

2 I IUTTAWAH(2B)(D)M  JohratonW)  

2 01  FOREST  HEIGHTS  (12)  (CD)  Ur?  J 0018-9 

4 21  PLACE  DEL-OPERA  (2*)  (IDHCnc.1 6-8  


TOP  FORM  TVS:  Ptaea  d.  TOpara  8.  Mattaman  7 

7-4  Place  de  r Opera. 2-1  Ualuwan.  7^  Fcinsl  WlflMi.  5- 1 urns-  Foucmcr. 


Ol 

Pal  Bddary  7 
SDmm(3)4 
.KMbdIO 
.L  Hearted  (0)  8 


9.1  5 M«CUNV  RIGHT  FRilBS  HANDICAP  Of  C3JCM 

1 0-00121  AlMASl  (7)  (D)CWaH  4-9-12  - 

2 4IHK41  THETTT  POMT  (S)  (Mb  an)  01)  H Hamcn  VO-12 

3 43054-6  WINSOME  WOOSTER  (18)  |D)PUuinliy  5-M  . 

4 07*406  IT'S  ACADEMIC  (7)  (O)  Mm  1 fiamfJw  4-Jjt  .. 

9 3-00220SBIG  WITH  TH1  BAND  (V)  B UcJUoon  5-4-4  .. 

8 055-41  FARAWAY  LASS  (22)  (D)  Lord  Hunruirginii  >9-2 

7 033031  WARDARA  (7)  (D)  C Dwym  *-9-2 

O GJ00-JI  RAMB0LD(12)(D)N  Berr« '-9-1 

HHHPO  CAPTUna  THE  MOMMT  (8)  B Willianui  3-6-5 
CtWi-0  POWER  PIBNCESS  (93)  J P.-rsrm.j  J-7-1C 
TOP  FORM  TTPSlWwdin  9,  Faraway  last  7,  Partll  Petal  9 

BaHte*  j-1  Fnraara  U«  --2?rmP.-.ni  5-1  Llnai.  f.-l  II  krMPn*  8- 1 9nqWFlTtar  Bond  W4HDI3. 

10.1  Rinid.l  10 1 


FLyMk(Bl»* 


(3)8 


10 


JOukret 


2.1  5 BAMEL  PROM  ROYAL  YDBKSB9E  RATED  HANDICAP  CTO  Ii 


201  223-241  8ASURO  |Z3)  (D)  G VttflOS  6-7 


130-  SKI  ACIDHTf  (283)  P Clapple-HyaBl  9-1 
165-01  EXPamVNTASTE  (14)  (D)  U SDua  Ml 
0-241  THEDOJETTAITn  t*B)JToBw9-11 
1932-01  SKHJJHOTON  (11)(D)  I BaUtno  8-71  - 
72-655  HORCTHAHYOO  KNOW  (12)  R Hannon  8-11 
03-1194  SPMLO(2SKD)LCaman8-8 


336-002  EXALTED  (7)  Sir  Mart  PreeeOt  8-7 

2DB  lffi-004  TRUANCY  (7)  M Ben  B-a  — 

TOP  ROM  TIPS:  SkHngtoa  B,  EaBad  7.  Sreoni  B 


■ 1* 


3-1  surngton.  7-2  The  OrleOapH.  8-2  Boawa.  5-1  Exalted,  6-1  Expenwua  Tim.  10-1  9d 
AcatdMiy.  O-i  SftBo  . Inawn. 

FDRM  ut&DE  - SXBIBHTOH:  Unite  all.  aidcfcensd  S oul  ttayed  on  wrt.  la  TIum  VflUi  9 (Pantabad 
InCl,  BdAni. 

THE  nLErCAICTbiaade  on.  ran  on  vmB.  tt  Don  Bosto  « (Bam  1m.  ML 
S8SUHU:  Lad  UMUte  Anal  (uteng.  run  on  aetf.  0(  Onsstonta  J8  (NnnraalM  tagtf- 
BCAUEDe  ftatten  over  21  out  kepi  on  final  lurking,  hd  2nd  to  FtaasM  SurprHa  (Haydock  InflH,  ( 
EXPmsnETASTM  Haaddpy  over  21  cm.  lad  Inal  furlong.  puaAad  Ota.  W Laur  JBT II  (UsgSoU  1R0.  ( 


Frti). 


SPIUDi  No  beadBOT  hnal  31, 91 42i  Odd  Dance  So  SMB  INewfiqfy  fatal,  8d-Fm]. 


Channel  4 


2.45  WIUIAM  HIU.  TROPHY  (HANDICAP)  3Y0  67  C34^3A 
301  132-032  WAIBmO  IME  (7)  (D)  B Meenan  9-7 


an  2141-13  BASHMG  BLUE  (21)  (CO)  I BaUlng  8-3 


N Doyle  19 


307 


309 

310 

311 
>12 

313 

314 
319 
310 
317 
31E 


2122-03  LAAFHE (2B) (D) H TteWBon  Janes 9-1 WCWiOBIB 

3-12  MAJOR  QUALITY  (40)  (BF)  J Fanehiae  8-0  _J>Hantaote4 

205-500  EASTERN  PROPHETS  (8)  T Naughton  B-1! J Wearer  1 

OS7-22  REACT  (14)  (D)  W JWRB-9 ‘ PaHlMwy9 

247-248  NORMUAN  BLUE (18) (D)  A JaMs  8-8 JhdMl 

3140-2  RED  NYMPH  (1 8)  (D)  manta  6^  - — __B  TTierarau  3 

4418-  OH  WHATAKMQMT  (BBS)  J Hlik  8-5 JIM.  14 

320-813  HOH  RETURNS  (14)  (D)M  Befl  8-4 M Pddbra  7 

04-11  PLXADOK)  ( 19)  (7Maa)(D)H  Candy  6-4 CRott»11 


M10  SPOTTHJ  EAGLE  (14)  (Of  R Hannon  8-3 SSawtaraO 

3M412  WUWOOO  ROWER  (28)  (D)(BF)R  Hannon  8-2 J Carrol  8 

2-10  PROMPTLY (30) (D]  (BF)U  StonW  B-2 FL«re*(9)13 

1220-04  niPlillNUIHUieniNIE (94) MW EamwDy 8-0 JQuhreE 

22-1052  GfSEM  RARBBS  (10)  (O)  LI  Johndon  7-10 TWIMn  1 1 0 

42V-S2  MALLIA  (24)  T Barron  7-10 LCImack  17 

513-410  SECRET  YOUGHBH  (38)  B McMalKHI  7-10 P Fmay  (5)  12 


TOP  FORM  TIPSc  Bract  8,  IRraitaig  8,  Paatdag  Blae  7 

BaHtav  S-1  Rud.  7-1  Pteedlng.  Motor  Quaflly.  8-1  DasMng  Bfuo.  10-7  Hon  Mums.  12-1  MaJHs.  Green 
Barrire,  Btessm^ndbgulia.  14-1  Property  18  rare. 

FORM  GUIDE  - REACT]  Chawd  leader*,  nddan  2t  osl  ran  cn  wen  Dual  luriong.  3rd.  abow  1/21  beMnd 
BniMon  Abby  (NewmarkW  £/,  GtLFmJ. 

DASHMO  BUIB  Hek)  ip.  headWy  over  71  out  ridden  and  veered  right,  one  pace.  9 3rd  Wid  Farhna 
iHaydodC  B.  Gd-Sn;. 

HDH  RSTURNSi  Prammom.  lad.3lo<dlD  insJda  I Inal  lurtong.  imaWe  to  ouKLen.  (NwA  * 3nl  to  Alrri.  with 
SPOTTED  EAGLE  free  lb)BBi  (Hwmartiel  M.  ud-Fm). 

PLEADOU:  Led  NDyda  oul  ran  an  eoongiT.  hi  Ailulii  II  (LeKerter  ta,  Qd-StlL 
MAJOR  OUAUTV:  Elan  II  art.  not  pace  of  Miner.  IE  2nd  lo  Fond  Entente  |Haydock  81.  OdSB). 
WARNBH  TIME:  Led  Over  if  oul  urtll  heeded  well  vmto  tad,  iH  2nd  bhd  Hamm  (Epsom  7(.  CH). 
WUMOOD  FLOWEIt  Chteed  winner  Intel  a,  no  invreaiai. » 2nd  to  Midnight  Eacww  (WlndMf  H.  Qd). 

HYMPHi  Led  brietty  h oul  Led  on  ran*  pace.  Mn  30  6y  King  01  The  East,  reth  NORWEGIAN  BLUE 
(gave  30)}  MS  any  flBt  |Le Raster  G.  SIQ . 


3.20  ourai  HOimn  CLR>  (LADY  AMATEURS)  HANDICAP  Ite  4(C10,748 


401 

402 
408 


<36122  BABDOHWU.  BOV  (9)  B Kanbury  4-71-0 

;46'Ur-  MBJABY  [B9S] (D)  M StDUte  6-10-10 


409 

409 

407 

40B 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 


02-0000  ROMOS  (21)  P Cola  4-10-10 

350-050  HTOHFLYTHG  (7)  (CD)  G Moore  10-70-6 


445200  CELESTIAL  CHOIR  (27)  (D)J  Eyre  5-10-6 
000020-  DREAMS  BID  OM)(D)P  Bowen  8-10-8 


I MnSBoatayS 

JHacORmaaffl 


■ «14 

MNOtaetewl 


06-2456  LOOnNCFORARADBOW  (19)  (CO)  Bob  Jones  0-10-2 

31-0  HIGH  PYRB1EEB  (21)  R AlOrt  4-10-1 

06-3240  SNJ(TAN.(BO)(D)  Gar  KeDmey  4-9-0 


JMeKBatera(8)4 
l84NN(S)t 
PRofeaealO 
SKaMavrayB 


0530-1  CARTE CMCO (9) (0)0  Brennan 4-0-6,  HtasVHal^7 

00-9240  WITMEY-OE-BEMERAC  (41)  (D)J  Moore  4-26 Mn  Sinara  13 

60015-2  MAKE  A STAIR)  (7)  (D)M  Pipe  5-8-4 JhaLPraraB 

000063-  PWLGUH (488) (D) H Etoey 7-8-13  MkARhiIH 

140-581  9CBMCBAIICCR  (7)  <D)  A /*»  6-6-10  — HtaeLHUell* 


TOP  FORM  TIPBv  Hake  A (toad  B,  Mgk  Pyreocee  7,  IMn  IM  Bay  • 

DaOtag:  4-1  Mate  A Stum.  11-2  Bamon  Bey.  7-1  LookUigtararalitew.  Men**.  8-1  Cartel  Clto. 
Celestal  Choti,  10-1  Wgh  Pyrenaas.  T2-1  ftonvw.  14  nranarr. 


3.50  LBDHANDSABIER 


STAKES  ZYOMOUM6 

{»)  M Oiannon  9-0 

SAMI  JDaniap  9-0 


901 

BD2  SAMI  J Dunlop  9-0  VCamM 

903  0 ZAHETSKI  (47) C Bmmn  9-0 Bl 

904  ZUOUDI B Hanhury 9-0  JM9 

TOP  FORM  TD>]  HMadwta  B 

B4Dtag:  B-1 1 Salim,  11-4  Uaiaderta,  5-1  ZugwS.  14-1  ZareHd  4i 


4.2  5 CADOGAH  SLYER  SALVBR  HAK7RAP  1m  If  C11.04O 


901 

K» 

603 

804 

90S 

BM 

007 

808 


552513  QUH94S  CONSUL  (7)  B Rothtetal  6-8-10  

4-00054  SECRET  JU.Y  (39)  C BrNtaM  6-9-6  


-B  Doyle  2 

660-0  PERCY BRAnHWAnrE (39) (C)(BF) M JQhfBWn 4-9-6 JWamr  14 


0-21330  HAZARD  A GUESS  (7)  D Nrdtelle  6-6-8 AtaaOranral 

010-0  SABA  SHARPLY  (25)  (D)  A Hide  5-9-4 ^WWoavta  6 

060-046  PAY  HOMAGE  (O)  (D)  I Balding  8-9-3 TOtteai  12 

26-0003  CMRAHKNMHT  (B)  R Hannan  6-6-3 PM  Eddery  8 


BIO 

611 

812 

913 

914 
919 


243401  SOVEREMH  PAOE  (10)  B Hanhiny  7-«  J Raid  10 

256010  lEimUN  LUCKY  (B)  (CO)  Boh  Jones  4-9-1 MW>e**e4 

COMOO  LV  THE  LUCKY  (2S)(D)  Mm  S Hall  7-8-1 A FraBaar  (7)  7 

2-02134  CA4BJTO BMOAHTE (•) (D) (BF) Urs  J Rantnlefl 4-94 KFUnIS 

00-2023  SAHDHQQR CHAHUAY (9) T Easteroy 5-6-13  HBbefcli 

0-00065  IIP M FLAMES (8) MHaimemd 5-8-11 JG*re3 

432101  MARAPATA  (9)  H Holllnalifia  4-6-2 F Lynch  (S)  19 


26-0256  CURTELACS  (11)  Mn  M Reraiey  6-7-11 


TOP  FOUR  WPS:  Itey  HaMae*  B.  SaaNreaar  Cfenhny  7.  Dp  te  Hw»aa  9 

Badtare  11-2  Enteantmem,  &-i  Eandmoor  Cnanteray.  7-1  Smeralgii  Pngs.  Ply  Homage.  6-1  Kazaid  A 
Cuaes.  8-1  Up  In  FIbkmk.  10.1  Queens  Consul.  Maradata.  IB  uwnn 


4.5  5 JACK  HANSON  8 GUY  REED  HAffiei  STAKES  SYD  1 


Ire  C4.124 

1 64  KUALA  URS  (47)  (BF)P  Com  9-0  TCtaterel 

2 0 MEMPHIS  BEAU (9)  J Toller  9-0 SSaretaraS 

3 PEARL  D>a2UR  D Leder  8J)  PatEddarvB 

4 04  SABRAK  (29)  M Jarvis  9-0 _PM*uoa2 

5 4 VEMD1AN  (29)  P Hams  8-0  _."_0l«Nd4 

a BOLLM  JOANNE (19)7  EiMem,  8-9 J8HM3 

TOP  FORM  TTPSi  Varidkai  8,  Baflta  Joanne  7 

2-1  Vendtan.  H-4  Pearl  dAxur.  4-1  KuaijUots.BoBm  Joanne.  7-1  gotrali  8 a 


Results 


YORK 


2.1 0 (in  4ip  1 , BOWLED  OVBH.  K Falten 
111-B).  a,  Hns  of  Sparta  l IO-11I,.  3,  B*. 

(10-1)  Sran  3X. 9. (CCvZer) 
I'd  20:C1.3O.  Cl  10  DF  El  20  CSF:  £2  90 
Z-40  tant  1.  CAMOVAS  HEART.  N Dav 
( 12-1 ).  2,  Portend  ,10-1 1.  a.  SWrprlea  NBa- 
■tan  (6-1  IMav).  4,  Bp|on  HoM  1 74-1)  6-1 
Jl-iev  SaMlohome.  18  ran  Hd.  7X  (Bop 
JGflfral  Tele  E22  4Q.  C3  70.  0.30.  U 40 
£4.60  Dual  F 775.70.  Trk.  E31590  CSF- 
C1X.S3  TliCJ5l  L 75090 

3.10  (Bf):  1,  CYRANO'S  LAD,  K Fallon 
(7-4  lav);  2,  Tadburrow  (O-Zi:  3,  Doable 


Bhre  lft-1)  6 ran.  i*.  uh  hd  1C  Dwyer)  Tola- 
C2.80:  Cl  m.  £2.30  Dual  F C5  SO.  CSF  E».4i 


(1"  «*)=  1,  CORILADINI,  W nvan 
(S-1):  Z.  Marta  IJ-5TI-  a.  Royal  SdMte 
£-11  7 ran.  Sh  ho  a IH  Cecil  I Tore  C4  Bit 
C2.iaC1.40  TitalF  £2  90  CSF  79  49.  Till 
cost  £19  23.  NR-  SumriUL 
4.T0|1m40i ».  ACHILLES  KE£L,  Martin 
Dwyer  (7-4  lav),  a,  Bobanlyn  (6-1):  a. 
AwwatreilO-ll  73run.  a.  6 (C  Alien)  Tore: 
C2.4D;  E 1 40.  C1.60.  £2  50.  Dual  F C7.70  Trip 
Otl.eO  CSF  £13  47  TrlceeC  £73  88 

’ n*N*MDA.  WCaroon  (6-4,- 
CrURLdhingi  How  I tnn  lav).  3,  SanvnoM 
Sptell  (7-1).  5 ran.  1*.  5 (J  Dunbpi  Tote: 
C2  2a ei.50.  £1  10.  Dual F. £1.30  C£F  £3  40 
JACKPOT:  £7  1 00  pm  won. 

PLACRPOT:  E9  CO.  QUADPOTi  £2.30. 


SANDOWN 

2.1  S Of*  1,  BLUE  RIOGE,  Par  Eoderv 
>■-4  lav):  2,  CodOMX  Char  (5-1).  3,  Sink 
S«y:-=»  Mn*4-  ’ Hannnnl  Tolo- 

Sloiy  irarr15  50  0,“,F  tJ90  Tri'> 

“O  (7IJ  S.  PUTRA.  T Quinn  ,g_2|.  3 
»M«ny  Tho  Dip  (8-1),  -t  poratkw 
1W|  H-dtav  Ra.jai  PsyolTtn%<T^ 

30  Dual F- 

rere  WHirere  ^ ls  «" 


K.  3tla  if" ' ,-lfc  Cnarier.  Or  .m.  5h 

t?  JJ*  ^ Horawj  TQre  £9  70.  £2. 10.  £1  ML 


Q 40  Dual  F £26  20  Trio  E4S20.  CSF 
£45  86  Trlcosi  £37630 


if  ,9-2  lav,.  ,, 

as 


TZTct™  cV.0  tnVST&i 

Tr«  £16  10  CSF  C1ij£  F K 10 


ft,’  K,aM  wauiUL,  ia 
Horeirta  <--21.  a.  BswUaro,  CW>TC7lT3«r 

Bi.tn  |X  nl«  IMHn-iicwt' 

W J0.C1OO.11  48  Cl  19  OF  M no 
Trio. £5  in  CGF  re. 10  NR  Sunrrl., 

ia*  d.i. 


,10-1).  2,  Pab«to4n  Mtolo  <5-1i  a.  38-^. 

?rsrr.-Va  t-j. 

nr «■  £4 .-o  » , 2 .U  £.'57 «5* 


Trio:  £128  50  CSF-  £60.15.  TOcaat  £4BBJa 
NR  Lidhama 

PLACEPOT:  £29.70.  OUADPQT:  rowi 


SOUTHWELL 

2JK*  (Tf):  1,  MONTONH,  Dr  N ManflMl 
(5-2  lav);  2,  Ding  Tbo  Chtaf  (14-1);  3, 
Oairid  Jarara*  Girl  19-2).  13  ran.  3%,  JL  (J 
Jenkins)  Tote;  £2. 7 a E1.H  £3.70  CIJD. 
Dujl  F.  £12.40.  Trio-.  £49  20.  CSF:  C38.6a 
Tncasr  £148.19. 

2JD  (1m  atp  1,  PNAKLY  D4UKCBR,  L 
JtewWfl  1^-4  lav).  2,  Rvariy  To  Dm  (8-2); 
3,  Rod  Phantom  (10-31.  11  ran.  5.  2X.  (W 
Ha.om  Tote-  £2.60:  £1.10.  Cl.  «0.  Cl  jo.  Dual 
F-  £6  20.  Trier  C7 30  CSF:  £10.84 
®-°,s  1.  CALCMOU,  Dean  LdcKeown 

!?7 H1.  ^ If*  T®*1  *»  ***  »«*■ 

7-s  lav  Lucky  OaJnvood.  B ran.  2X  «. 
(C  FaJrhurall  T-  £13.60:  C3J0.  Cl 30.  n9n 
rrte:  £37.40.  CSF-  £31.78.  NR: 
Riatng  Glory,  rule  4 deduction  3p, 

3-39  (In):  1,  MERCtlHY,  S 0 WitlUWM 

® ,Bn- 1Z- nk-  W Qtever)  Tote: 
E16  70.  £2.50.  £1.10.  £2.60.  Dual  F:  £91.60. 
Trio  £101  JO.  CSF: £3278. 

Jf*  f1"*  **»I  1.  YELLOW  DRAGON.  N 
uarfia’fl  (S-i  co-favj;  fl-  ralBfcu— ■ Jo 

yj-!1-  .?•  5*  OreMBte  19-1).  VI  EO-tav 

Cfl'Hy  Lad.  TmmbJe.  13  ran.  3L 
T:  £7.40:  £130.  £230.  £2.70 
Wf  £86.70  CSF:  £8306.  Tfe 
£451  77.  NR'  Frankly  Fran. 

i**  ,*•  RLTOM  LBDGSR,  Emma 
O Gor  man  (3-1);  3,  Rates  Point  (20-1):  3, 

1 JfJ-  Evs  lav  Kung  Froda.  8 ran.  1. 

T-  £3.80,  £1  JO,  £4.70 
£1.80.  DF:  £1 16.90.  Trio:  £47.50.  CSF:  £8089. 
TC-L275 W NR- Freckle* KelTy.^- 
5*®, 1.  BARHACK  YARD,  S 
Whitworth  <&-2  R-fav):  a.  NtoonraMnB 
'^BOW'  P-1L  5-2  P-tev  . 
m ft  0 ran- 3- 4 I*  Slawor!)  Tow 

ta3°-  C2.30-  Dwd  F:  £3010 

CSF-  £37  40. 

PLACRPOT:  £274  SO.  OUAOPOT: £94.60 


'-V 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  June  ls 

Motor  Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 


on  a burst 


Golf 


N o r m a nfli  eswi  tha  neagle 


/Uan  Henry  in  Montreal 


J 


EAN  Alesi  and 
| Gerhard  Berger  yes- 
f terday  complicated  an 
already  complex  For- 
mula One  equation  by  posting 
first  and  second  fastest  times 
for  Benetton  m the  closing 
moments  erf  the  first  free  prac- 
tice session  for  tomorrow’s 
Canadian  Grand  Prix. 

Alesi,  who  scored  his  first 
— mnd  so  far  only  — grand 
p#  here  at  the  Cir- 

cuit Gilles  Villeneuve  in  a 
Ferrari  last  year,  lapped  less 
than  O.lOsec  faster  than  his 
team-tnate  Berger  and  then 
spun  off  after  taking  the 
chequered  flag. 

Michael  Schumacher’s  Fer- 
rari F310  was  third  fastest 
and  again  he  raised  the  stakes 
in  his  battle  with  Damon  Hill 
who  posted  the  day’s  fourth 
fastest  time. 

Ferrari’s  recent  re-emer- 
gence is  no  flash  in  the  pan 
and  Hill,  whose  champion- 
ship lead  now  down  to  17 
points  after  poor  peformances 
in  Monaco  and  Spain,  is  a lit- 
tle disquieted.  His  car’s  hand- 
ling. he  felt,  was  “quite  good" 
but  he  was  concerned  at  Schu- 
macher's extra  power. 

Schumacher  came  to  Can- 
ada after  another  intensive 
test  session  at  Imola  last 
week,  his  Ferrari  now  sport- 
ing an  aerodynamically  fash- 


Rugby  League 


nose  secti°n. 
Benetton  have  also  bein- 

aer°dynamic  ini- 

SSKffJ*  though  thev 
oenefttted  from  a Late  switch 
to  new  tyres,  eating  mto  S 
*tm&  available  for  the  race. 

hddie  Ir vine  also  displayed 
excellent  form  in  the  second 
F^rr®f1  being  sixth  fast- 
of  tk*  Jordan-Peu- 
geot  cfMartin  Brundle  which 
suffered  an  engine  failure 

early  m the  session. 

„ A succession  of  poor  perfor- 
raances  have  left  a question- 
jmrk  over  Brundle's  future 
out  his  performance  yester- 
day was  a significant  boost 
for  bun  at  the  start  of  a week- 
S?d . which  he  celebrates 

his  laOth  grand  prix  start 
Canadian  fans  have  been 
flocking  into  Montreal  opti- 
mistic that  Hill's  team-mate 
Jacques  Villeneuve  can 
repeat  the  home  victory 
achieved  in  1978  by  his  late 
father  Gilles.  after  whom  this 
circuit  is  of  course  named. 

"I  think  T went  fine  for  my 
first  session  on  the  track  in 
an  Fl  car.”  said  this  son  of  a 
famous  father  after  posting 
f'gb?1  Place  in  the  second 
Wilhams-Renault 
“I'm  looking  forward  to  the 
race  because  this  circuit  has  a 
good  combination  of  long 
straights  and  tight  corners, 
which  require  heavy  break 
ing.  so  there  is  every  possibil 
ity  to  overtake.” 


David  Dawes  in  Detroit 


GREG  Norman,  des- 
perate to  make 
amends  for  his 
Masters  collapse, 
came  within  a 
stroke  of  the  course  record  at 
O akland  Hills  yesterday  in 
tile  second  round  of  the  VS 
Open.  The  Australian  holed 
nis  second  shot  at  the  403 
yard  16th  for  an  eagle  on  his 
way  to  a 66.  and  a one- unde r- 
Par  total  of  139.  two  behind 
foe  overnight  leaders.  Payne 
KTTart  Woody  Austin. 
Norman.  took ing  tired  and 
drawn  because  of  an  allergy 
condition.  nevertheless 
played  superbly  to  exceed  his 
overnight  target  of  getting  to 
one  over  par  for  the  champi- 
onship. "My  whole  outlook 
was  to  get  to  around  par.  I 
knew  if  i could  do  that  I'd  be 
in  good  shape  for  the  week- 


end." he  said  "Now  I'm  in 
even  better  shape.” 

Inevitably  after  his  round 
there  were  questions  about 
Augusta,  where  he  eoUajised 
to  a 78.  hand  ing  a green  jacket 
to  Nick  Faldo.  He  said:  "You 
just  have  to  get  back  on  your 
horse.  You  have  to  be  resilient 
and  ! guess  we  are  because  we 
love  the  game  so  much. " 

Norman  also  survived  a 

"snap-attack"  at  the  short  9th. 
A photographer  caught  him 
during  his  swing  and  Norman 
pulled  the  ball  some  60  leet  left 
ol  the  pin.  He  confronted  the 
man.  who  admitted  that  he 
had  never  been  on  a golf 
course  before  and  did  not 
know  the  conventions  and  eti- 
quette of  on-course  photogra- 
phs-. Faced  by  a furious  Nor- 
man. the  man  said:  "Look.  I'm 
leaving.  I don't  know  what  I'm 
doing  out  here."  and  the  Aus- 
tralian replied:  'i  think  that’s 
a very  good  idea." 


Tile  second  day  of  the  cham 
pionship  was  much  like  the 
first,  calm  and  sunny,  but  still 
dreadfully  wet  underfoot  after 
the  deluge  on  Wednesday.  The 
greens  were  still  holding,  but 
that  advantage  was  cancelled 
out  by  the  fact  that  so  were  the 
fairways,  meaning  no  roll  at 
all  and  the  necessity  to  play 
longer  irons  into  the  greens. 

Norman  started  the  day  at 
three  over  and  an  early  indi- 
cation of  his  form  came  at  the 
long  2nd.  522  yards,  where  he 
reached  the  green  with  a drive 
and  three-wood,  to  two-putt 
for  a birdif.  He  dropped  a shot 
at  the  5th,  where  he  missed 
the  green,  but  picked  it  back 
up  at  the  8th.  an  uphill  drag  of 
a hole.  quarter-of-a-mLle  long, 
where  he  hit  a four-iron 
second  and  holed  from  18  feet. 

He  birdied  the  short  13th 
with  a six-iron  to  nine  feet  to 
get  close  to  his  original  target, 
but  he  set  the  round  alight  at 


the  16th.  An  enormous,  drive 
gave  him  an  140yd  eight-iron 
shot,  he  hit  it  straight  over  the 
flag,  landing  it  144  yards  and 
spinning  it  back  straight  into 
tiie  cup.  "For  the  first  time 

this  week."  said  Norman  after- 
wards. "I  actually  visualised  a 
shot.  1 saw  that  one.  I felr  it  I 
knew  where  to  land  it.  I've 
been  finding  myself  with  a lot 
uf  shuts  that  are  either  a hard 
six- iron,  say.  or  a little  five- 
iron.  The  result  of  that  bas 
been  that  I’ve  been  giving  my- 
self a lot  of  30-4 Oft  putts  and 
you  don't  hole  many  of  those, 
especially  on  these  greens." 

Both  Faldo  and  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie. the  leading  Euro- 
pean hopes,  were  out  late  but 
the  latter  dropped  a shot  at  the 
long  2nd  before  almost  holing 
his  tee  shot  at  the  194yd  3rd. 
The  ball  pitched  short  or  the 
hole  and  ran  right  up  to  its 
rim  before  stopping  a fraction 
short.  The  birdie  restored  the 


Ground-share  talks  with  soccer  club 

Wigan  may  stray 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN  have  taken  the 
first  steps  towards  a 
ground-sharing  deal 
with  their  soccer  neighbours 
Wigan  Athletic,  an  idea  they 
have  resisted  in  the  past. 

Both  clubs,  in  partnership 
with  the  local  council,  have 
agived  in  principle  to  build  a 
stadium  at  the  town’s  Robin 
Park  complex. 

Although  a £1  million  stand 
has  been  built  at  Central 
Park,  massive  sums  would  be 
needed  to  upgrade  the  rest  of 
an  outdated  stadium. 

l.’ntiJ  now  the  club’s  chair- 
man Jack  Robinson  has  ap- 
peared implacably  opposed  to 
-■round  sharing  with  the  soc- 
cer club,  but  the  cost  of  refur- 
bishment seems  to  have 
brought  a change  of  heart. 

Roger  Stott,  the  local 
Labour  MP.  has  played  a part 
ui  bringing  together  the  two 
chairmen.  Robinson  and  Dave 
Whelan,  and  they  have  now 
agreed  to  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  project. 

■ There  are  many  difficul- 
ties ahead."  said  Stott,  "but  at 
least  the  three  partners  have 
jointly  put  their  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder.” 
Wigan,  meanwhile,  will  at- 


tempt  to  correct  their  filter- 
ing assault  on  the  Super 
League  tomorrow  by  beating 
Oldham  at  Central  Park, 
where  they  dropped  a point 
for  the  first  timp  since  Febru- 
ary 1994  against  London 
Broncos  last  Sunday. 

St  Helens,  who  look  certain 
to  preserve  their  three-point 
lead  at  the  top  against  the  bot- 
tom club  Workington  Town  at 
Knowsley  Road,  may  have 
their  captain  Bobbie  Gould- 
ing  back. 

The  scrum-half,  who  has 
missed  two  matches  with  a 
cracked  collar-bone,  needs 
only  six  more  goals  to  record 
the  quickest  century  of  goals. 

St  Helens  have  protested  at 
the  Rugby  League's  decision 
to  order  the  release  of  their 
South  Seas  players  for  next 
month's  Oceania  Cup.  an 
eight-nation  tournament 
which  starts  on  July  3 and 
ends  with  the  final  on  July  17. 

David  Howes,  the  St  Helens 
chief  executive,  said:  “We  are 
asking  the  league  for  a 
rethink.  We  accept  that  inter- 
national competition  is  the 
flagship  for  expansion  but  we 
are  very  unhappy  at  the  tim- 
ing; it  should  be  played  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  Super 
League  should  be  protected  in 
this  inaugural  season." 


Scot  to  his  overnight  position 
of  level  par. 

Faldo,  at  the  same  hole, 
dropped  a shot  but  then  flew  a 
magnificent  second  past  a 
guarding  tree  and  over  a bun- 
ker. stopping  the  ball  on  a 
downsiope  at  the  5th.  The  3ft 
birdie  putt  was  a deserved 
reward,  getting  him  back  to 
two  over  par. 

Anders  Forsbrand.  despite 
an  untidy  long  game  that  Is 
not  best  suited  to  US  Open 
conditions,  recorded  scores  of 
74.  71  to  be  certain  of  making 
the  cut,  while  less  surpris- 
ingly David  Gilford  was  also 
making  an  impact  He  opened 
up  with  two  birdies,  but  a 
wayward  drive  at  the  5th  and 
a bunkered  second  at  the  6th 
got  him  back  to  par.  But  three 
birdies,  to  set  against  two  bo- 
geys on  the  back  nine  gave 
him  an  inward  half  of  34,  for  a 
69  to  be  on  143,  three  over  for 
the  championship. 


Athletics 


Bernhard  Langer  is  still  in 
pain  with  the  shoulder  he  in- 
jured playing  volleyball  in 
Florida  in  March,  and  while 
he  insists  that  it  does  not  af- 
fect his  swing,  he  would  not  be 
human  if  he  were  not  wary  of 
the  effect  the  rough  this  week 
might  have  on  it  were  he  to 
take  a full  swing. 

Rounds  of 75.  78  would  have 
given  the  German  the  week* 
end  off,  but  he  was  in  any  case 
disqualified  for  signing  for  a 
four  at  the  short  17th  instead 
of  a five.  Mark  James  and 
Barry  Lane  were  also  for  the 
early  flight  home.  James  was 
14  over  for  his  two  rounds,  75, 
79  and  Lane.  75.  76.  was  only 
three  better. 

Paul  Bales  will  also  go  unre- 
warded for  his  enterprise  in 
making  a special  trip  to  pre- 
qualify. An  opening  round  of 
75  and  an  outward  half  of  40. 
to  be  10  over,  left  him  with  too 
much  to  do. 


Christie  cruises 
on  murky  water 


Trials  and  tribulations . . . Christie  wins  his  beat  yesterday.  Few  doubt  he  will  compete  in  Atlanta  photckmaph:  frank  baron 


Stephen  Bierley  on 
the  first  day  of  the 
British  Olympic  trials 

GENTLE  and  peaceful 
early  summer's  eve- 
for  the  start  of 
the  British  Olympic  trials 
yesterday  was  about  as  Car 
removed  from  what  the  ath- 
letes can  expect  in  Atlanta 
next  month  as  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Here  in  the  Alex- 
ander Stadium  the  crack  of 
the  starter's  gun  seemed  al- 
most incongruous;  in  At- 
lanta the  waving  of  guns  by 
crack  dealers  ls  all  too 
common. 

However,  there  was  an 
underlying  theme  which 
has  linked  many  such  do- 
mestic trials  to  other  major 
championships  — contro- 
versy and  Linford  Christie. 

The  Olympic  champion, 
just  in  case  yon  happen  to 
have  been  living  without 
newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision all  year,  has  yet  to 
commit  himself  to  defend- 
ing his  title. 

That  he  will,  few  doubt. 
Why  he  bas  not  publicly 
addressed  the  situation, 
few  understand.  But  Chris- 
tie is  Christie  and  presum- 
ably nothing  will  ever  be 
crystal  clear. 

The  last  time  he  ran  in 
Birmingham  was  at  the  Ri- 
coh International  earlier  in 
the  year  when,  dramati- 
cally, he  pulled  up  lame: 
last  night  he  cruised 
through  the  opening  heat  of 
the  100m  to  win  in  10.32sec. 

Unless  something  else 
goes  dramatically  wrong 
Christie  will  win  his  eighth 
AAA  championship  title 
today.  The  first  two  ath- 
letes in  all  events  automati- 
cally qualify  for  the  Olym- 
pics providing  they  have 
the  necessary  qualifying 
time  or  distance.  So  when 
the  Olympic  team  is  an- 
nounced on  Monday  morn- 


ing Christie  is  likely  to  be 
in  it. 

Though  Christie  has  until 
July  1,  when  all  athletes 
must  have  signed  contracts 
with  the  British  Olympic 
Association  committing 
themselves  to  Atlanta, 
surely  it  would  be  disre- 
spectful to  his  fellow 
sprinters  if  Christie  does 
not  announce  his  objectives 
this  weekend. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  with 
injury  problems  in  both 
legs,  has  pulled  out  of  these 
trials,  although  there  is  ob- 
viously no  problem  about 
his  selection.  The  world  re- 
cord holder  has  been  strug- 
gling this  season,  principal- 
ly. many  believe,  because 
he  carries  the  burdensome 
expectations  of  gold  in 
Atlanta. 

It  is  possible  Edwards 
may  not  jump  over  18m 
again  this  summer  but  to 
win  the  gold  in  Atlanta  he 
may  not  have  to.  However, 
the  early  season  form  of  the 
two  Cubans,  Yoelbis  Que- 
sada  and  Aliacer  Urrutia, 
will  have  given  the  Gates- 
head Harrier  some  cause 
for  concern. 

Steve  Backley  was  on 
crutches  this  weekend  after 
a minor  operation  to  a trou- 
blesome'* Achilles  problem, 
hut  be  hopes  to  compete  at 
Gateshead  in  a couple  of 
weeks.  The  javelin  final  is 
today  and  if  Colin  Macken- 
zie and  Nick  Neiland  were 
to  finish  first  and  second 
the  selectors  could  be  left 
with  an  awkward  choice  be- 
tween Backley  and  Mick 
Hill,  the  bronze  medal  win- 
ner at  the  Barcelona 
Games. 

Sally  Gunnell  and  Colin 
Jackson  have  been  strug- 
gling to  find  their  best  form 
this  spring.  Jackson's  110m 
hurdles  contest  against  Jar- 
re tt  today  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
weekend.  The  Olympics  is 
the  only  championship  that 
Jackson  has  yet  to  win. 


Results 

Rugby  League 

OPTUS  CUPi  Brisbane  4.  Manly  18. 

Golf 

US  OPEN  I Oakland  Hills.  Detroit)-  First 
round  I US  unless  slated,  '-amateur)  97 
P Stewart;  W Austin.  SB  L Jaiuen:  j 
Morse.  9B  D Berganio:  B Ford;  P Walton 
(Ire);  G THvtewvio.  S Cinh.  F Nod  I to  (NZ). 
M Ozaki  (Japan);  P Azmger.  70  K Triplett; 
C Montgomerie  (OBI.  S Simpson:  T Wai- 
son:  C Parry  (Au9):  J Slumart:  M Campbell 
(NZ):  J Cook;  B Faxon;  C Byrum;  B Ogle 
(Ausl:  M Bradley  71  B McCall  later;  -S 
Scott  K Jones;  J Leonard:  S Torrance 
(GB).  P Jacobsen;  K Gideon.  P Goydce;  M 
Swam;  A Rodriguez;  J Sanchez:  W Grady 
(Aush  V Singh  (Fi|i);  D Love;  C Rocca  flO:  T 
Lehman:  J Gallagher  Jnn  S Murphy;  p 
Jordan.  72  J Furyk;  N Faldo  (GBj:  U 
O'Meara;  H Irwin:  J NtcMaua;  S Btdngton 
lAusi:  i WowBtam  (QB);  £ Ets  iSaj;  B 
Tway;  0 Foreman;  S McCarron;  D Ed- 
wards; M Christo;  B Mayfair;  B Andrade;  j 
Daly:  J O'Keefe;  W Westner  (SA);  l 
Roberts.  D Ogrln;  S Gotache  73  K Green; 
B Gilder:  J Guillen;  J Huston;  0 Browne;  M 
Hei  nen:  S Kelly;  F Quinn;  B Bryant  K SutV 
or  land.  C Pavtn.  J Haas;  G Norman  (Auat; 
W Riley  lAua);  0 Waldorf;  S Lowery;  S 
Hocn:  K Perry.  B Porter.  74  L Mne;  A 
Ceika  iGer);  F Fun*;  M Wletw,  S Jones;  S 
Jurgens  en:  T Try  be:  A Forebrand  iSwej;  s 
Strieker;  C Strange:  N Lancaster.  D Gilford 
(GB);  T Peinlee:  P EaIw  IGB);  J Julian.  79 
S Gump:  P Teravainen  (US).  J Maggert  P 
O'Malley  fAusK  1 Herron;  B Jobe;  J 
Hobby;  L Parsons  (US);  D Duval;  m Jama* 
(GB):  B Lane  (GB);  B Lanflw  lGaf):  J 
Thorpe:  F LicklHer;  D Herrington;  B Day. 

76  B Hugheit  P Mlckebon:  T Wetotopt  T 
Kite.  J Flannery:  D Toms;  J L Lewis:  W 
Murchison;  T Woods;  T Porttw;  U 
Brooks;  M McCumber.  D Uresd;  A Morse 

77  ‘R  Loon;  D Clarke  (GB):  U Csfcavee- 
chia:  T Denraey;  T Tone*;  0 Kesme*:  6 
Kendall.  *n  Eds&om;  K Wieae.  78  D 
Brinker.  0 Frost  ISA);  B Hennittger  E Au- 
brey: P Blackman  78  M Burke  Jnr:  S Dim- 
lap.  G Paubon.  79  R Tovota;  ‘T  Kuehna. 
80  T Armstrong.  R Ewing;  B Crenshaw:  5 
Finch:  T Holloway.  81  G Leaner.  83  1 
Baker-Finch  [A us).  C Raulsreon.  DtapnO- 
Hath  G Waite  <NZ). 

Early  aomuJ-ro and  *«««  G 

nun  (Aus)  73.  66.  1*0  D Low n eft  f 
►tohiln  IN Zl  69.  71.  141  M CfmIo  (Japan! 

JDaly  72.  » B Andrade  73.  « N 
Lancaster  74.  67.  142  W Riley  lAusl  .1 
J Morse  68. 74. 143  P Azingar  69.  i4;  T 
Lehman  71.  72;  C Pavin  73.  TO  V Singh 
Jnijiri  J O hsele73L  71;  B Mayfair  75. 
71;  0 Gilford  IGB)  74  69:  J Gadagner  jnr 
-1  7*>  144  M Brooks  76.  68:  S Hoch  73. 
TT:  WT Murchison  » » B BfJ-anl  73.  71:  K 
perry  73.  71. 145  S Sirlckw  i4.  71  J Haaa 
£T  -r  T Tolies  77.  DC:  A Fcrebrand  (Swo» 
74.  T?.'  C Rocca  tin  7*. ?4  *T 


Wreefner  is* 


Strange  74.  73:  D Duval  75.  72.  148  T 
Kuehne  79.  6ft  O Liresh  76.  72.  150  B 
Crenshaw  BO.  TO.  0 Waldorf  73.  77:  ‘J 
Hobby  74.  76;  T Demaey  77.  73.  T Tryba  74. 
78:  M Catcaveccnia  77.  73.  isi  B Lane 
(GB)  75.  7ft  E Aubrey  78.  7ft  P Blackmar 
78. 73. 152  M McCumber  7ft  76.  B Gay  75. 
77.  153  K Sutherland  73.  BO.  154  M 
James  (G8I  75.  79.  165  I Baker-Finch 
i Aus)  83. 82.  PieaaaeUeah  B Langer  (Ger) 

Tennis 

STELLA  ARTOIS  ORASS-COURT 
(Queen  s Club):  Quar- 
(Ger)  bt  P Re  her 
(Aus)  7-5. 6-4;  T Muster  (AulJ  W M Wood- 
tarde  (Aus)  1-6.  7-5  6-3.  S Eriberfl  iSwei 
M T Martin  lUS)  5-7.  6-4.  6-2  Stem  Whit- 
bread .heiiqr  Cap  finafc  J Crebb  I Aus)  H 
A Parmar  (GB)  7-5.  5-1 

(Rosmalenr  fhnrter 
R nsustiij  (US I bl  F Fenerlein 
(Denk)  6-4.  4-6,  6-2  8 simian  (Fri  bt  Lt- 
ander  Paes  find)  6-3.  7-6;  P Ibnteb 
(Neth)  bl  R Kralfce*  iNetn)  6-4.  7-5:  J 
Dfukiiun  iSwej  bl  J Stemerink  (Nath) 

6- 1.  6-7.  7-ft 

WOM EM'S  CLASSIC  (Edgbaslon):  Qua* 
ter-flneb:  N Twzbt  (Fr)  tu  L Court  OK 
I Be  I)  6-0  6-2;  B ScMtz-JOaCartby 

fNerhj  bt  L Norland  (Lad  6-2  7-6;  M 
McGrath  (US)  bt  E Ca Herts  (Bali  6-3.  6-2 
■ Oramawa  iNathj  b<  C Singer  (Ger)  6-4. 

7- 5 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  San  Francisco  12 
Houston  8:  Pittsburgh  2 Florida  4:  Atlanta 

3.  Los  Angeles  6.  Chicago  6.  San  Dtego  3 
(Minns);  St  Louis  1.  New  York  2 Colorado 

4.  Philadelphia  l. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  Boston  ?.  Texas  7 
(101:  New  York  2 Cleveland  6;  Kansas  City 
10.  Baltimore  2 Milwaukee  16.  Oakland  3: 
California  6.  Toronto  4. 


MARKET  RASEN 

«-6tfc  1,  SIAN  nrVN,  R Dunwoody  i5-Zf). 
ft,  EEte  Jwatice  (7-1).  *,  Serbs  Moaeiteta 

14-1).  12  ran  2X.  2 IK  Burke)  Tote:  C3J0. 
Cl .40.  Cl.eO.  C260  DF:  £7.30.  Trio'  (M. 
CSF-  120.73 

7*01  1,  SUPGKMOO,  B Fertlon  (6-1):  2, 
Rasja  (3-1  p-0:  3,  Anwtyefcn  (12-1).  a 
ran.  5. 3X.  (R  Cragga)  T:  C7.20;  Cl  .90.  Cl  .4ft 
C420  DF:  C1720  CSF  C23J37.  Tc;  C101  6ft 
7Jft  1.  BOOBY  SOCKS,  R Johnson 
|4-1);  a.  Wise  Aptweeeb  (6-1  r.  a.  Swerd 
Beech  116-1)  9 rsn.  6. 2.  (R  Lee)  T;  £4.50; 
Cl .70.  £2-40.  £3.10.  DF;  C1210.  Trkr 
L1 1320.  CSF:  CZ727.  Tc;  £322.18. 


Weekend  fixtures 


Cycling 


TOON  OK  SWITZERLAND!  Fourth  stage 

(Bienne  to  Bussigny.  I99kmr  i.  C Gasper- 
oni  lit)  4nr  30m in  Ssec:  2.  F Gihdl  ilti  al 
39sec  3.  E ZaDel  (Ger)  wire  lime  Over- 
aft  1.  A Meier  (Swrtzi  14hr  ilmln  Msec.  2. 
Guldi  al  42sec:  3.  G Farestn  (Hi  49 

Evening  Racing 

GOODWOOD 

u«  1,  PERSIAN  AFFAIR,  Mrs  J Moore 
(12-1):  2,  Boston  Rock  (4-t)  3,  Fort 
Knos  111— «).  4,  Thames  Side  111-2).  16 
ran.  IS.  nk.  (T  Naughtoni  T:  £24  9ft  £4  00. 
£2.20.  £1.10,  Of-  £12940.  Tnb  £242.60 
CSF  £5654  Tc  £15545 
7.05:  1,  HOONUGHT  PARADISE,  T 
Sprake  iJ-1  iF-fi:  2,  Raindancing  18-1).  3, 
t— i—  (2-1  jt-l).  9 ran.  1.  <J  Duntopj 
T £380.  £180.  £1.90.  £1.50.  £150  OF- 
£l4  70  Trio:  £11  20.  CSF:  £18.70. 

TJ&  1,  CLASSIC  DEFENCE,  U Henry 
18-ti,  a.  Damning  Ptetey  |8-If:  3.  Gat 
Tough  (9-2).  B ran.  1.  hfl  IJ  Hillsi  T 
£11  50:  C2  « — 30.  £1  73.  DF  iX£  10  Trio. 
£<7.90  CSF-  £6007.  T;  £252.26.  NR  F 
ac&  1.  SUNLEY  SECURE,  Pal  Eddery 
(3-Jti:  2.  Coastguards  Kero  .10-3.  3, 
Condor  Ridge  f33-l  5 ran  i 4 MCha->- 
imni  T £3  0(7  £1.11?  £:  TC  £?  :■>  £>F  C4  M 
Ti  iC.  £165  4L‘  CSC  £9  Yi 


(30  unions  staled) 

Soccer 

US  CUP  IMh  Rep  of  Ireland  v Bolivia 
(8.30.  Giants  Stadium.  New  Jersey! 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LGEi  Sheffield  v Parts 
.(6.0).  Tomorrow  CasUaford  v Bradford 
(3301:  London  v Halifax  (6  30):  Si  Helens  v 
Week  Ing  ion  (6.0):  Wigan  * Oldham  16.30], 
ACAtmaTYi  Rret  Sheffield  v Salley. 
Tomorrow:  Dewsbury  v Keighley;  Roch- 
dale v Oldham.  SaDord  v Huddersliekt 
Snunton  v Wignes.  Seeonrt  Banow  v 
Workington.  Tomorrow:  Charley  v Car- 
Hsur.  Gatesnead  v Bramley:  Whitehaven  v 
>ort. 

ALLIANCE  C 30 r First  Diwlsiom 

Feathers  lone  v London;  Working  ion  v Wifl- 
dsb.  Second  DMahwc  Blatkpcol  v While- 
haven.  Carlisle  v Cnortey.  Doncaster  v 
Barrow.  Hunslei  v Keighley. 

Tomorrow 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE:  Rrst  Db> 

Mow  Dewsoury  v Keighley  (50):  Roch- 
dnle  v Featheretonr  (11.30):  SaBord  v HuO- 
deralietd  (5.0i:  WakeiiBkl  v Hull  (6  0]; 
Whitehaven  v BaUey  iJ.M)  Scoood:  Chor- 
ley  v Carlisle  |6.01,  Hull  KR  v South  Wales 
(630):  Hunsiet  v Prescol  (330);  Leigh  v 
Bramley  (0.0):  Swinun  w York  16.30). 
ACADEMY  (TSHtPl  CaeUefoix]  v BraO- 
ftnd;  London  v Kalita*.  SI  Helens  v Leigh; 
Wakefield  v Hull;  Warrington  v Leeds. 
Wigan  v Fealheralone. 


Hockey 


PRE-ATLANTA  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT  I Mi  lion  heyncer  Mom 
Netherlands  v Germany  Tomorrowi  Ger- 
many v PaUaian  (12jQ);  Gi  Brlialn  v Neth- 
erlands i-JjGI.  Women:  Gi  BriLam  v Ger- 
many (1.0).  Tomorrow;  Germany  v Spain 
110  0am).  Gi  Brnaln  v NetherlandB  12-0). 
INTERNATIONALS  (Mil  tan  Keynes  HC) 
Scullano  v Wales  lb  Ot  Tomorrow;  Scot- 
land v Wales  ip  Siam 

American  Football 

Tomorrow 

WORLD  LEAGUE-  London  MoruurCftS  V 
Fnem  Fur  (Stamford  Bridge).  Barcelona 
Cmgens  v Scortran  Claymores  <501. 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

Mooica  Seles  has  entered 
next  week’s  Eastbourne  tour- 
nament her  first  appearance 
at  this  strong  pre-Wimbledon 
women’s  grass-court  event 
The  field  includes  Steffi  Graf, 
Conchita  Martinez.  Jana  No- 
votna, Mary  Joe  Fernandez 
and  Mary  Pierce. 

Tim  Henman  returns  to  Brit- 
ain's Davis  Cup  team  for  the 
Euro  Africa  Zone  Group  Two 
tie  against  Ghana  in  Accra 
from  July  12-14.  ninf-oc  kept 

the  British  No.  1 from  contrib- 
uting to  the  4-1  victory  over 
Slovenia  in  Newcastle  last 
month.  He  rejoins  Greg  Ru- 
sedski, Mark  Petchey.  Neil 
Broad  and  Nick  Gould. 

Rugby  Union 

Paul  Turner,  the  former 
Wales  fly-half  controversially 
sacked  as  Sale's  player-coach 
last  month,  is  joining  Bedford 
in  the  same  capacity.  “J  had 
four  years  at  Sale  and  my 
record  speaks  for  itself.'’  he 
said,  “but  Bedford  are  an  am- 
bitious club  and  I am  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge.” 

Sailing 

The  two  British  Olympic 
crews  sailing  in  the  470  Euro- 
pean Championships  at  Hay- 
ling  Island  had  better  results 
yesterday,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 
Beth  an  Raggatt  and  Sue  Can- 
won  the  penultimate  race  in 
the  women's  event  and  now 
lie  sixth  overall.  A 10-7-4 
return  from  three  races  put 
John  Merricks  and  Ian 
Walker  fourth;  with  one  race 
to  come  they  can  finish 
second,  but  Russia’s  Dmitri 
Berezkin  and  Eugene 
Bumatov  are  confirmed  as 
European  champions. 


Hockey 

Slough  conditions  prompt 
departure  of  Jennings 


Pat  Rowley 


OLOUGH  Ladies  have 
^•parted  company  with 
their  coach  Ian  Jennings  only 
two  weeks  after  he  took  them 
to  their  greatest  achievement, 
the  silver  medals  in  the  Euro- 
pean Club  Championship. 

Jennings,  a former  Falk- 
lands  paratrooper  who  repre- 
sented England  indoors  and 
out.  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess as  a coach.  He  helped 
Guildford  to  the  HA  Cup  last 
year  and  European  bronze 
this,  as  player-coach,  and  had 
regular  success  in  his  six 
years  with  Slough,  who  Iiave 
won  the  National  League 
three  times  and  the  AEWHA 
Cup  once. 

But  his  tough  regime  and 
abrasive  and  dictatorial  man- 
ner have  never  been  wholly 
appreciated  at  Slough,  and 
after  the  team’s  disappointing 
National  League  season  he 
asked  for  a vote  of  confidence. 

He  gained  it  by  a narrow 
margin,  but  in  inviting  him  to 
continue  Slough's  new  cap- 
torn,  the  England  interna- 
tional Sue  Chandler,  stipu- 
lated  certain  conditions,  one 


of  which  would  have  denied 
him  his  sole  say  in  selection. 
Jennings  rejected  three  of  the 
conditions. 

• Wales  defeated  Scotland 
3-0  In  the  first  of  the  week- 
end's three  unofficial  Interna- 
tionals at  Milton  Keynes 
Hockey  Club  yesterday.  AH 
three  goals  were  scored  by 
members  of  the  Cannock  side 
that  captured  the  National 

League  title. 

They  played  three  periods 
of  25  minutes  fell  two  goals 
behind  in  the  second.  Ian 
Hughes-Rowlands  scored 
both,  first  following  up  a Paul 
Edwards  corner  shot  and 
later  scoring  at  the  second  at- 
tempt Simon  Organ,  making 
his  debut,  scored  Wales's 
third  with  a high  flick  at  a- 
comer. 

Both  countries  are  at  the 
start  of  their  preparations  for 
the  World  Cup  preliminary, 
to  be  held  at  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
dinia in  September.  Five 
countries  will  go  through 
from  that  event  to  the  1S97 
World  Cup  qualifier. 

CAGLIARI:  Group  Ai  Bangladesh. 
Ireland.  Italy.  Konya,  Poland.  Scotland, 
US.  Group  B:  Canada.  Chile,  Egypt. 
KazaklBMn  New  Zealand.  Switzerland. 
Wales. 


82  ?12:  Which  team  lost  only  seven 
Vo  internationals  during  the  1930’s? 


A12:  Italy.  Trssli'  record  induces  vVinn-ng  the  weld 
Cup  ir,  103-  and  '033  and  ire  Olympic  Go;c  ir.  1936 
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Yorkshire  v 
Warwickshire 


Moxon 


joins  an 

elite 

club 


David  Hopps 


England  might  dis- 
miss Martyn  Moxon 
these  days  as  a man 
with  brandy-snap  fingers, 
but  when  his  fitness  is  not 
an  issue  he  is  not  a man  to 
be  trifled  with-  There  Is 
still  ho  more  steadfast  bats- 
man In  the  country,  and 
Warwickshire  experienced 
such  qualities  in  abun- 
dance yesterday  as  his 
second  century  of  the  sum- 
mer ground  Yorkshire  into 
a position  of  authority. 

Moxon  has  endured 
enough  heartache  during 
his  Yorkshire  career  to 
forgo  the  prospect  of  a 
championship.  As  captain 
his  most  painstaking  in- 
nings often  averted  disas- 
ter. Nowadays,  content  in 
the  role  of  senior  profes- 
sional, all-round  good  egg 
and  ego  soother,  be  has  the 
luxury  of  contributing  to  a 
mood  of  optimism. 

Moxon ’s  131.  in  6’A  hours, 
was  an  innings  to  respect 
rather  than  rave  about,  a 
tactically  sound  recogni- 
tion that  a ponderous  sur- 
face demanded  extreme 
caution.  At  293  for  four  in 
117  overs  at  the  close,  still 
13  behind,  Yorkshire  most 
be  tempted  to  bat  Warwick- 
shire out  of  contention. 
These  days  Warwickshire, 
quoted  at  6-i  fav  by  the 
bookmakers  to  retain  their 
title,  can  expect  no  favours. 

Moxon  was  clapped  off 
rather  skittishly  at  lunch 
after  the  announcement 
that  he  had  passed  20.000 
first-class  runs,  a figure 
achieved  only  by  Gatting, 
Gooch,  Barnett,  Robinson. 


Hick  and  Athey  among  cur- 
rent players.  By  the  time  be 
was  dismissed  deep  into  the 
final  session,  hooking 
Brown  to  fine-leg,  the  ap- 
plause had  a wearier  feel. 

Further  investigation 
revealed  the  catcher  deftly 
sprinting  around  the  fine 
leg  boundary  to  be  Moles, 
who  was  peeved  recently  to 
be  compared  to  a coal 
barge,  especially  as  his  in- 
ability to  win  membership 
of  the  Slick  Fielders  club  is 
a prime  reason  why  he  is 


persistently  overlooked  as 
an  England  opener.  An  ex- 
cellent sprawling  catch  was 
proof  that  coal  power  is  not 
yet  obsolete. 

Yorkshire's  only  .awk- 
ward moments  came  as 
they  lost  their  first  two 
wickets  for  58,  Pollock, 
refused  an  appeal  for  a 
catch  at  the  wicket  against 
Vaughan,  responding  by 
bowling  him  next  ball. 
Be  van  and  McGrath,  safe 
and  mature,  steadied  mat- 
ters as  they  shared  with 


Moxon  successive  century 
stands. 

Warwickshire's  spinners 
bore  a heavy  load,  with 
Smith's  off-spin  and  Giles’s 
slow  left-arm  contributing 
70  overs  for  157.  Giles  bad 
the  prolific  Be  van  caught  at 
the  wicket  with  the  arm 
ball,  and  be  almost  dis- 
missed Moxon  sweeping 
when  he  was  126,  but  to 
date  there  have  been  few 
signs  of  the  turn  that  might 
ultimately  bring  Yorkshire 
victory  to  strengthen  their 


Essex  v Northamptonshire 


Gooch  strides  on  towards  WG 


Paul  Weaver  at  Chelmsford 


IN  GRAHAM  GOOCH’S  tes- 
timonial brochure  there  is 
an  unlikely  tribute  from 
Paul  Gascoigne  in  which  he 
talks  about  taking  “Goochie 
as  my  roll  [sic]  model.  In  my 
book  he's  always  been  No.  1.” 
He  starts  the  piece  by  ask- 
ing: "What  have  Goochie  and 
I got  in  common?  Well,  for  a 
start  our  surname*1  both 
begin  with  G."  Precisely.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  two  more 
dissimilar  sportsmen.  At  al- 
most 43,  fitness  fanatic  Gooch 
would  certainly  stand  a better 
chance  of  getting  through  90 


minutes  against  Scotland  this 
afternoon. 

The  man  is  a miracle.  To 
say  he  scored  a century  yes- 
terday sounds  a little  mun- 
dane because  he  had  achieved 
this  on  122  previous  occa- 
sions. On  123  hundreds  he  is 
now  equal  10th  in  the  all-time 
list,  alongside  Denis  Comp- 
ton. W G Grace  (126)  and  Len 
Hutton  (129)  are  immediately 
I in  front  off  him  and  he  might 
see  them  off  before  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  his  batting  in  this  match 
! — as  when  he  scored  a cen- 
tury in  the  last  game  against 
j Lancashire  — has  been  as 


dominant ‘as  ever.  Resuming 
on  38  yesterday  morning,  out 
of  Essex’s  63  for  no  wicket,  he 
reached  his  fifty  by  off-driv- 
ing Neil  Mallender  for  four. 
When  he  cut  his  good  friend 
John  Emborey  for  another 
boundary  to  reach  his  hun- 
dred (102  out  of  186)  he  had 
faced  only  115  balls  and  there 
had  been  16  fours  and  a six. 

Just  before  he  reached  three 
figures.  10  overs  before  lunch, 
something  unusual  happened. 
IBs  partner  Nasser  Hussain 
lofted  Emburey  Into  a distant 
garden  behind  the  bowler. 
Gooch  asked  for  the  ball  to  be 
found.  This  took  some  time 
and  before  the  interval  a sub- 


Chess 


Scoreboard 


Kamsky  quick 
on  the  draw 


Leonard  Barden 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Today  ff.Oj 

OLOUCaSTERSMRE  « SUSSEX 

Brtatoti  Gioucastsrthire  (4ptrt  need  Z20 
rum  to  boat  Sussex  (4)  with  10  secsnd- 
btnmss  wlctv«9  standing. 

WWB6  First  km  mgs  157  (N  j Lenham 
7ft  ADeyne  5-32). 


tumai  Somerset  [6pts)  trad  Glamor- 
gan (6)  by  11  runs  with  three  flrsunnlngs 
wickets  standing. 

GLAMORGAN:  First  Innmgs  310  (P  A Cot- 
ter 1W.  H Morris  54.  Rase  4-451. 


SURMKY  « IMB1RMM 
The  Onfa  Leiceslerehlie  (3pU)  trill 
Surrey  (6)  by  230  nms  with  lour  liraHrv- 
ntngs  wickets  standing. 


JkFTER  four  long  games, 
#%Anatoly  Karpov  and  Gata 


#%Anatoly  Karpov  and  Gata 
Kamsky  played  a quick  draw 
yesterday  in  their  Interna- 
tional Chess  Federation 
(Fide)  world  title  match  at 
Elista  in  Kalmykia. 

Karpov,  the  holder,  leads 
the  20- game  series  3-2.  Some 
$1  million  awaits  the  winner, 
plus  a unification  match  with 
the  world  No.  1 Garry  Kas- 
parov. who  holds  die  rival 
version  of  the  title. 

The  23-move  game,  lasting 
2hr  40min.  was  frill  of  inci- 
dent with  Kamsky  choosing 
an  aggressive  line  of  the 
GrunfeJd  Defence.  The  Ameri- 
can challenger  sacrificed 
rook  for  knight  and  gained  a 
strong  central  attack,  and  the 
offer  of  his  second  rook  at 
mow  17  was  declined  by  Kar- 
pov after  20  minutes'  thought. 
At  move  20  the  players  began 
repeating  moves  and  Kamsky 
agreed  a draw  after  half  an 
hour. 

Watching  experts  were  un- 
impressed. “Kamsky  had  real 
possibilities  to  continue  in 
his  powerful  position,"  said 
the  Russian  IM  Yevgeny  Beb- 
chuk.  "He  decided  to  avoid 
risk  and  take  a break."  Game 
six  starts  tomorrow. 


FVrt  bmlwgi  (ouernlghr  138-8) 

M C ■)  Ball  rxH  mn 20 

■ a M Smith  c Salisbury  b Glddma  4® 
•C  A Walsh  c Salisbury  b G warns  . ..  2 

Extras  (hi.  Ib5.  nb4).._ — io 


Rrat  Mags  (rwemlghr  2-1) 

M N UttiweU  b Kendrick  08 

•A  N Hayhurs!  e Cattey  b Kendncfi  - OO 

M £ Tre&oothlcfc  c & b Kendrick • 

P C L Holloway  cl  b Craft 3 

K A Parsons  c CoOsy  b Kendnck  — a 

P D Bowter  Ibw  b Croft  73 

tR  J Turner  not  out  — 37 

G D Rose  not  out  O 

Extras  (b7.  Ib3.  «n.  ns2) 13 


PVst  hoilnge  (overnight  340-0) 

G P Thorpe  c Nixon  b Pierson 154 

1C  J Kersey  tbw  b Pierson 28 

M P BJcJcneil  c Habib  b Parson a — 15 

R M Pearson  not  out 5 

J E Benjamin  d Parsons 8 

Extras  |b5  IM.  w4.  ntO 17 


Total  {4S2  overs) 161 

Pail  of  wickets  conO  145. 

Bowling;  Drakes  8-2-27-2;  Lowry 
9-1-26-0.  Law  13-4-35-3;  Glddlns 
15.2-3-53-5;  Salisbury  2-0-4-0. 


C W J Athey  e Wright  b Walsh  . . . 
T A Radford  c Russell  b Walsh 
■A  P Wefts  e Ball  b Walsh  „„  ... 
K Greenfield  c Russell  b Walsh  ... 

N J Lenhmm  o Ban  b Watah 

□ R C Law  c Russell  b Smith  

fP  Moores  c Russell  b Alleyrte  .. .. 


Total  (lor  7.  114  oversi 389 

Fab  at  wtoksts  coot:  104.  m 141.  146. 
221.  281 

To  tab  A R C add'd*.  K J Shine. 
Bowling;  Watkm  19-11-24-1:  Crolt 
43-0-98-5;  Thomas  10-2-53-0.  Butcher 
S-0-16-0:  Kendrick  33-0-89-4.  Coney 
s-f-9-0 

Umpires a J 77  Holder  and  K J Lyons. 


Total  (135.3  overs) 452 

Fsa  Of  wickets  coot!  410,  423.  439. 
Soar*  mt  120  owi  u 6-411. 

Bowtlngi  Mllllts  18-5-58-0;  MulUlly 
24-8-81-0;  Wells  17-2-87-0:  Parsons 
23  3-4-81-3;  Pierson  45-7-156-6.  Sim- 
mons 7-2-16-0. 


WOftCSv  NOTTS 

I Wnrrsotsri  NaB-ngharashiro  CpBI  trail 
Worcestershire  idt  t/  321  rare  with  right 
lirsvunitngs  wickets  sanding. 


Amt  Irailngs 

V J Welts  c & b Beniamin  . 41 

D L Maddy  c Lewis  b M P Bmkneil  . 7 

B F Smith  c Butcher  b Beniamin  7 

P V Smmons  c Butcher  b Beniamin  O 
■J  J While* ar  c Thorpe  b Benjamin  . 7 

A Habib  not  out - 77 

TP  A Nixon  c Thcvoe  b D J Bictnell  80 
Extras  IwS.  nbi2t  . ...  17 


1 O K Salisbury  run  out  - 

V C Drakes  b Walsh 


J D Lewry  c Hancock  b Adeyne  ...  , 

ESHGKMIns  notout  

Extras  (bS.  Ib4.  w2,  nb6) 


Total  (89.1  overs) **1 

M of  wtcAstxI  M.  27.  33.  99.  82.  124. 
170.  184  }19 

Bowlin gr  Walsh  27-9-57-6.  Smith 
22.1-4-73-1:  Alleyrte  17-5-48-2:  Ball 
7-3-10-0;  Oevts  16-5-31-0. 


Hr*t  beilnge  (overnight  342-3) 

T M Moody  o Cairns 213 

K R Spuing  c Rebmscn  a Evans  ...  54 

□ A Leuhentate  lb*  b Evans O 

tS  J Rhodes  c Walker  b Evans  O 

S R Lamp'll  c Johnson  b Pick _ 59 

P J Newport  tbw  b Evens  O 

R K IDmgworth  net  cut  . _.  *1 

Extras  (Oil.  Ib20.  irb2(.  . _ 32 


Total  (Tor  6.  72  1 overs)  . _ 222 

FaB  Of  wickets;  23  4J  44.  62  65.  222 
To  two  G J Parsons.  D J M.llrra.  ARK 
Pierson  A D Muhai'y 
BowUngi  M P Bicknnll  13-3-45-1;  Lowis 
13-3-50-0:  Beni  am."  12-2-46- 4.  Hotlioako 
15-5-25-Ot  Pearson  13-t-X-fc  Butcher 
t -0-12-0  Thcrpe  4-2-3-ft;  D j 8'CXnell 
1 t-O-5-1 

Umpbus;  R Julian  and  M j Kitchen. 


N J TTelnor  not  out ■ 

A J Wright  not  oui ® 

Extras  (IbS.  nb2) — 7 


T^bttR0) Ganune.  T H C Hancock!  M W 

Bowline;  Drakes  3-1 -5-0;  Glddlns 
2 q fl-Q_ 

Umnfces*  j h Hampshire  and  ft  A White 


Total  I tor  9 dec  160  2 eversj ......  402 

Fall  of  wickets  cent;  365.  966.  366,  377. 
317.  493 

Old  net  kata  U Raemtloy 
Seen*  «t  120  oven:  8-386 
Bowling*  cairns  39-6-124-2.  Pick 
252-6-69-1.  Evans  47-12-118-5.  Alford 
22-6-55-1:  Bates  20-2-77-0.  Archer 
7-1-21-0 


CMnufovd:  Northamptonshire  (Sptsj 
lead  Ease*  i7j  by  39  runs  with  10  second 
innings  wickets  standing 
NORTNANTS;  First  innings  ZU 


Rrti  hmingc  i over  night.  63-0) 

G A Gooch  Ibw  b Taylor  .... IS 


OAMC  FIVE  (White-  Karpov  Black; 
Kamsky]  1ct4M!62c4g63Nc3dS4NI3 
Bc7  5 003  dxc4  S Qxc4  OO  7 04  s#  8 «5  M 
8 Qb3  MOT  10  e6  txefl  11  KM  12 

04  NbB  13  0t>4  Nc6  14  Bd9  M IB  0d5 
N*d4  16604  BIG  17  Be3c5  IBBxtfXaidJM 
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KANT  v MJDOUaKX 

Cnkwhuiy:  Kent  (4pts)  (rail  Middlesex 
O by  226  runs  with  &»  flraMwwtga  wk*- 

Flret  foofaige  (overnight  356-5) 

tK  R Brown  c Hooper  b McCague  _ 21 

p E Wallings  e Ward  b Patel  45 

M A Felthime  Marsh  b McCague  ..  o 
ft  A Fay  c Flaming  b McCague  . . _ 12 
A R C Frsser  Kwr  b Eskiam  . . ....  31 

p C R Turned  not  our  17 

Extras  (bS.  IbS.  wt.  nb14). 23 


P R Pollard  Ibw  b Newport 4 

R T Robinson  c A b Moody  . 82 

G F Archer  not  Out  80 

R T Bales  net  out  O 

Extras  (D4.  D>3.  w2.  nbt6) 25 


A P Grayson  c Warren  b Tsvtor  ..  _ 30 

N Hussain  Ibw  b Taylor  . ...... 83 

S G Law  cAR  Roberts  0 penbenhy  40 

"P  J Prichard  c Capet  b Taylor o 

R C Irani  c Bailey  b Taylor 2 

tR  J Roll  ms  c MaHender  b Capel  ...  4 

A P Cowan  b Taylor  — ...  O 

P M Such  net  out  ...  . -.  31 

S J W Andrew  c Tavlor  b Penborthy  13 

J H Chiles  c Baifov  » Taylor O 

Extras  [B5.  ibl  wt)  . _ . „ ...  7 


Total  (for  2.  47  cversi  172 

Fafl  of  wtekefsa  10.  170 
To  boti  *P  Johnson.  A A Metcalfe.  C L 
Calms.  tt-'N  P Walker.  K P Evans.  R A 
Pick.  J A Afford. 

Bowflngs  Newport  13-3-60-1.  Moody 
5- 3- 5-1;  lllutgwonn  8-2-25-0:  Lampib 
7-1-32-0:  Hick  10-2-27-0:  Rawnsloy 
5-3-16-0 

Umpkwi  n Palmer  and  G Sharp. 


Total  (79.2  overs) . 308 

FaB  of  wtofcatm  06.  202  230  230  236. 
2*9.  IS*.  279.  299 

■owbngi  Taylor  222-2-66-7,  Mallender 
17-3-73-0:  Emburey  8-1-32-0:  Penbertny 
16-4-57-2.  Capel  16-2-52-1. 


HOmUMPTOMMUII 


0 J Roberts  not  out  - . - . _ .... 

R R Montgomerie  not  out  _ .. 

Extras  lb2.  nb*1 . ..  ...  


Over  3 million 
flag  waving 
supporters 

£29s0 

dr  0800  000  111 


Total  (128.1  overs) 441 

M of  wfakats  cent*  359.  359.  391.  393. 
Bear*  *t  120  oven*  B-332. 

BowOnv  McCague  30-6-64-3;  Hesdlev 

26- 5—101-1;  Eatnam  16.1-4-48-j;  Patel 

27- 6-104-?.  Hooper  11-1-53-y.  Fleming 
16-1-43-1. 


D P Fulfon  c Can-  b FeRfiam 33 

I M V Fleming  c Tufnetl  b Fay  31 

T R Ward  Ibw  b Fpltiam  . _.  ei 

C L Hooper  c Harrison  o Turned  ”!  “ 33 

G R Cowdrey  not  out . 33 

, U A Ealhem  not  out  _ 43 

Extras  (bft  Ib2  nW)  ...  . ” 12 


TtMKSHira  v WARWICKSHIRE 
HwdngfaF  Yorfcshrrs  (Opts)  ball  War- 
wickshire (4)  by  13  runs  with  stx  MrsWrv 
nmgs  vnekets  stand  mo. 
WARWIOUHHIE  First  Inntngs  306  (T  L 
Penney  125.  D P Osder  8ft  Gough  4-66V 
YOftKSHBtK 

Pkvt  faafags  f overnight:  7-0| 

U D Moxon  c Moles  b Brawn  — 121 

M P Vaughan  b Pollock 18 

"D  Byas  b Smnh - ...  1* 

U □ Bovan  e Piper  b Giles 43 

A McGrath  not  out  55 

C While  not  out  • 

Extras  Itc.  Ib7. 1*1.  notOl 24 


Total  (lor  0.  41  overs)  ....  133 

To  bah  *P  Bailey  M Loye  tR  Warren.  0 
Capet.  A Penbertny.  A Roberts  J Em- 
burey. J Taylor.  N Mallender 
Bowling*  Cowan  8-1-28-0  Andrew 
7-1-12-0;  Irani  7-1-38-tt  Sucn  8-8-17-0 
CD  1 Me  8-0-26-4:  Law  3-8-18-0 
Umpires*  G I Burgess  anbd  B J Meyer 


W N.-.tio-r  Hri-okdown 


Total  tfor  4.  60  ovtss).  21 S 

Fall  of  wtekets;  46  78  139  149 
T°,^R  ;ts  A UAran.  M J McCague.  M M 
Palet.  D W Headley  N J Liong 
Bowling:  Fr8?«r  19-B-26-0  Fay 
I TulT,al1  C7-11-31-1  Fellham 

1 1-5-35-3-  Weekoa  7-2-i't-O 
I Umpire*:  T E JMly  and  H T Plewv 


Total  dor  4.  1 17  oversl *»* 

Fall  «t  erlokefai  35.  58.  159.  271 
Tebah-tR  J Slokey  DGough  P J Hortlnv 
C E W Srivorwood.  R □ Slump 
Bowling:  Pollock  19-7-45-1.  Brown 
18-6-39-1  welch  7-0-36-0;  Reeve 
3-1-1  l-O-  Smith  T8-B-T1-1  Giles 
42-12-06-1 

Umpires*  D CnnntJnl  and  A Wimehead 


DURHAM  • LANCASHIRC 
Clneia*  !■  Sheet:  Lancashire  iSotsl  lead 
Durham  (4)  by  478  runs  wuh  two  aocond- 
mnmgs  vnekets  standing 
LAHCA2IIBI5I  Firm  mnngs  264  <1  O Au> 

tln  9Snol. 

DURHAM 

Rnt  Inakiga  (oveniigM.  135-01 
tO  G C Ugertwood  not  out  ...  31 

S J E Brawn  c Hsgg  o Martin  ...  17 

S Lugaden  e Hegg  b El  worthy  . 1 

Extras  ilbll.  w2  1*6)  IB 


Total  *58  ovcrsl . . 

Fed  or  wtekwta  eontj 


Bowflogr  Martin  21-6-44-3  ChJpple 
s; -6-64-5  Elwtiithy  9-1-57-t  Austin 


hold  on  the  leaderstup. 
• Warren  Hegg  and  Ian 
Austin  put  on  175  in  31 
overs  in  their  seventh- 
wicket  stand  to  give  Lanca- , 
shire  a lead  of  478  over  j 
Durham  at  Chester-ie- 
Street  yesterday.  Both  fell  I 
in  the  last  fonr  overs  and 
Lancashire  finished  on  395 
for  eight  in  their  second 
innings. 

The  pair  came  together  at 
213  for  six  just  before  tea 
and  Durham's  seam  attack 
wilted  under  the  onslaught. 


stitute  was  used.  But  when 
the  original  was  reintroduced 
it  proved  far  deadlier  than  in 
its  previous  Incarnation. 

From  202  for  one  Essex 
slipped  to  308  all  out  a lead  of 
94,  and  they  had  looked  un- 
likely to  make  that  many 
when  Paul  Taylor,  with  swing 
and  accuracy,  took  five  wick- 
ets for  16  runs  in  only  eight 
overs. 

After  the  demise  of  Hussain 
and  Gooch  only  Stuart  Law 
(40)  and  Peter  Such  (31) 
resisted  for  long  as  Taylor  fin- 
ished with  seven  for  88.  At  the 
dose  Northamptonshire  were 
133  for  no  wicket,  39  ahead. 

For  those  who  have  not 


Surrey  v 
Leicestershire 


Surrey 
all  talk 


David  Foot 


Gooch . . . 123rd  century 


seen  enough  youth  in  this 
match  there  was  the  surpris- 
ing sight  of  a fawn  (yes, 
really)  running  on  to  the  field 
in  the  afternoon. 


LAMCASHKE 


M A Athenon  Ibw  b Lugaden 

N J Speak  c Bainbrldgo  o Wood  

S P Titchard  c Bette  b Lugiden  — 
H H Fklrbrolher  c Ugertvmoa 

b Brown  .......  — 

3 □ Lloyd  c Campbell  b Wood  - . .. 
"M  Watkmson  c Blenklron 

b Balnbndge 

TW  K Hegg  c Brown  b Wood  

I O Austin  b Lugsoen  . — 

S EJ  worthy  not  out  

G Chappie  not  out  

Extras  (b2.  foia.  wiz  nb4)  


Total  (tor  8.  90  overs).-. 393 

Fal  of  wfckotM  26.  75. 103.  153. 187. 213. 
388.  390 

To  bat*  P J Martin 

Bowling*  Brown  17-i-bi-I;  Wood 
23-0-96-3.  Lugsdcn  IB-1-65-3;  Belts 
14— 4-72 -ft  Balnbndge  M-o-M-i:  Btoiv 
kiron  3-0-14-0. 

Umplrgat  J C Balderslono  and  B 

Leadboator 

Tour  match 

(Today  11  01 

DERBYSHIRE  V INDIANS 
Derby:  India  trail  Derbyshire  by  94  runs 
with  nine  second-innings  wickets 
Handing 

INDIANS:  First  innings  229  (N  R MongU 
74no.  Malcolm  4-60) 


ftn  kwdnga  (ovontlghr  80-31 

"D  M Jonos  Ibw  b Utiambrey  ..  ..  03 

J E Owen  Ibw  b Kumbto  41 

M R May  c Jadoia  b Kumble  40 

P A J DeFroltas  c Jjdeja  t>  Silnath  ..  38 
TK  M Krikken  handlod  tha  ball 

b SrJnafo  . . ...  TO 

A j Harr  e Ibw  b Kumble . _ o 

K J Doan  c Monglu  b Ankola  .... 4 

□ E Malcolm  not  oui g 

Extras  (b3  IMS.  w3.  nb4t).. 72 


Total  (1 102  ovars) 400 

Fafl  of  wickets  coot  178.  231.  305.  339. 
339.  358 

Bowftag*  Srlnath  15  2-4-36-1:  Ankola 
24-2-81-2;  Uhambrey  2S-J-11B-2.  Hum- 
ble 39-lS-m-l.  Ra|u  v-O-5-O  Ganguly 
&-0-2IM) 


V Rathore  not  out  IB 

A D Jsdela  Ibw  b Dean so 

S Ganguly  noi  cut 53 

Extras  |M.  Ib5.  ntCI 11 


Total  (Tor  t.  18  Overs) . . B4 

FOB  al  wtofceb  36 

To  bub  IN  R Mongia.  R Diavld,  'M  Azhar- 
uddin.  A Kumble.  P L Uhambrey.  S L V 
Rk|g.  S A Ankola-  J Srlnath. 

Bowling*  Malcolm  6-2-22-0:  Harris 
3-0-17-0:  Dean  6-1-23-1;  DeFreltas 
3-8-15-0 

U metres:  K E Palmer  and  J A Bond. 


Other  match 


ftmwb;  Hampshire  342-3  dec  <R  S M 
Moms  112  M Kooch  98.  P R Whuaker 
50no).  Cambridge  University  2-0. 


Tomorrow 


AXA  EQUITY  4 LAW  LBAGl/B  (ana  day. 
2 Or  Cbwalsr-le-5trMti  Durham  v 
Lancashire 

Chelmsford*  Essex  v Morthampkxrnnxo 
Owner  Otamorgon  v Somoreot. 
Brlstofc  GlauceetorshUe  v Sinsro . 
f wHerburyi  Kent  v Middlesex 

The  Ovnfc  Surrey  v Letcesiershiro 
Wareaatan  Wcrcesteren Ir e v 
N-jttJnohamslure. 

Husdfaigluj.  Yorkshire  v Warwcksrvro 
MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP* 
Fasuwi ct  Berks  v Htirlo 
Odmibyi  Lin^a  v N orth umbDrl anil 
ChsBew  4 CMftfcwyi  CKon  v Wales 
WeIGngton:  ShrOB,  V Wills 
Rensorae's*  Sutloih  v B-TdloUshire 
Stwnley  Pk:  ticns  « buns 


SURREY,  under  new 
management  not  least 
psychologically,  are 
these  days  a palpably  ani- 
mated team.  In  the  field  they 
chatter  away  in  mutual 
praise.  The  slips  and  gully 
exchange  looks  of  apprecia- 
tion, applauding  every  good- 
length  ball,  irrespective  of 
success,  rather  like  a line  of 
generous-spirited  committee- 
members  acknowledging  the 
reassuring  words  of  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  flower 
show. 

These  can  be  admirable 
metaphors  for  a resurgent 
county.  But  significantly  the 
noise  level  lessened  later  and, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  frustra- 
tion could  be  detected  as  ap- 
peals were  turned  down  and 
Leicestershire  fought  back. 

At  one  point  Leicestershire, 
replying  to  4S2,  were  65  for 
five.  Then  came  a resolute,  if 
occasionally  lucky,  and  most 
commendable  stand  of  156  be- 
tween Aftab  Habib  and  Paul 
Nixon.  They  transformed  the 
innings  before  Nixon  was  out 
in  the  last  over,  caught  at 
silly  point  Habib,  with  one 
double  century  behind  him 
this  summer,  is  on  77  and 
Leicestershire  have  reached 
an  unlikely  222  for  six. 

Earlier.  Surrey’s  last  four 
wickets  added  112.  Thorpe 
had  gone  on.  with  an  always 
pleasing  self-contained  elan, 
to  reach  154  before  being 
caught  at  the  wicket.  It  took 
him  just  over  five  hours: 
there  were  not  many  false 
strokes,  certainly  not  the  six 
and  21  fours.  Pierson  finished 
with  six  wickets.  Parsons 
three. 

Leicestershire's  response, 
even  on  this  anodyne  track, 
was  initially  a faltering  exer- 
cise. There  were  streaky 
fours  and  near-catches. 
Butcher  damaged  his  fingers 
at  slip,  went  off  and  returned 
to  bowl  an  undistinguished 
over  of  off-spin  before  tea.  But 
there  was  an  immediate  com- 
pensation: his  cap  from  the 
captain  as  he  came  in.  Lewis, 
in  particular,  beat  the  bat 
early  on  without  success, 
though  he  judged  and  held  a 
hook  at  long-leg,  later  called 
for  a drink  and  with  some  in- 
souciance fielded  with  the 
glass  still  in  his  hands. 

Four  of  the  five  wickets  had 
gone  to  the  first-change  Ben- 
jamin in  an  inspired  eight- 
over  spell  that  cost  19  runs. 
After  that  success  dried  up. 

• Mark  Alleyne  returned 
career-best  figures  or  five  for 
32  as  Sussex  were  bowled  out 
for  157  after  winning  the  toss 
at  Bristol  yesterday. 

But  that  was  almost  made 
to  look  respectable  as 
Gloucestershire  crashed  to  72 
for  eight  before  a stand  of  66 
between  Smith  and  Ball  took 
them  to  13R  for  eight  at 
stumps. 


may 


Hike  Sehrey 


THIS  weekend  the 
England  selectors  face 
the  conundrum  of 
whether  victory  is 
proof  positive  that  the  side 
they  chose  is  in  fact  the  best 
side. 

Although  there  were  key 
mfimpnT^  during  the  first  Test 
at  Edgbaston  when  the  match 
was  very  much  in-  the  bal- 
ance. an  eight-wicket  win  is 
comprehensive  in  anyone’s 
book.  The  -simplistic  view 
would  be  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  keep  faith  with  the 
same  players,  fitness  permit- 
ting, for  the  second  Test 
which  begins -at  Lord’s  next 
Thursday.  . 

But  there  were  aspects 
within  the  overall  team  per- 
formance which  certainly 
should  merit  discussion. 
Hindsight,  for  example,  sug- 
gests that  od  that  particular 
pitch  the  job  would  have  been 
made  easier  with  a fourth 
seamer  rather  than  a spinner 
and,  that  being  so.  Peter  Mar 
tin  and  John  Crawley  should 
have  played  at  the  expense  of 
Min  Patel  and  Ronnie  Irani. 
Hie  XI  that  won,  in  other 
words,  was  actually  not  the 

x i 

Furthermore,  the  contribu- 
tion of  Alan  MullaUy  ought  to 
be  chewed  over.  Five  wickets 
on  a debut  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at  But  Mullally.  as  a left-arm 
pace  bowler,  was  brought  into 
the  side  to  lend  variety,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  , 
inswing  to  the  right-hand 
batsman  that  ought  to  be  fun- 
damental to  the  left-armer's 
armoury.  Instead  Mullally 
went  wide  of  the  crease  and 
fell  away  early  in  his  .delivery 
— both  actions  indicative  of  a 
subconscious  desire  to  avoid 
following  through  on  to  the 
pitch  — and  slanted  the  ball 
across  the  batsman. 

Of  his  wickets,  only  that  of 


Sweeping  for  victory . . . Martyn  Moxon  despatches  Smith’s  bowling  to  the  Headingiey  boundary  on  his  way  to  131  yesterday  photograph:  utCHAELSTm£ 


The  home  side  also  became 
increasingly  ragged  in  the 
field  as  five  catches  went 
down.  • 

Hegg  hit  89  off  113  balls 
.with  12  fours  and  a six  be- 
fore lobbing  an  attempted 
pull  to  mid-on. 

Lugsden  bowled  with 
pace  on  his  return  to  the 
Durham  team  after  18 
months  of  injury  problems. 
He  Included  Mike  Ather- 
ton, Ibw  for  .37,  among  his 
three  victims  but  bowled  12 
wides. 


Azharuddin,  who  was  bowled 
behind  his  legs,  was  a direct 
result  of  the  bowler  being  a - 
left-armer.  hi  other  words,  va- 
riety has  to  be  there  for  a pur- 
pose and  not  jiist.fbr  foe  safa. 
ofit. 

With  a question-mark  hang, 
ing  over  only  the  condition  tf 
Nick  Knight’s  damaged  finger 
and  Crawley’s  pulled  ham- 
string, there  is  likely  to  be 
scant  discussion  besides. 

The  attack  will'  have  been 
deemed  adequate,  with  little 
opportunity  .for  PateL  Uling* 
worth  and^his  men,  though 
should  not  be  . blind  to  the 
claims  of  Simon  Brown,  or 
even  a resurgent.  Darren 
Gough;  a left-armer  is  useful 
but  not  crucial.  : - 

Irani’s  role,  top,  ought 
to  have  consideration. ' His 
forthright  innings  was  ~ spot- 
on  at  foe  time  hut  one  won- 
ders whether  he  could  play 
differently  if  circumstances 
warranted  it.  His  bowling  is 
ordinary. 

Although  Crawley's  injury 
wiD  keep  him  out  of  consider- 
ation. Knightis  confident  that 

the  chip  an  the  little  finger  cf 
his  right  hand  will  have 
healed  In  time,  but  Alec  Stew- 
art rather  than,  say,  David 
Byas,  Andy  Moles  or  the  fan. 
press ive  young  Mark  Batcher 
will  be  standing  by.  just  in 
case. 

• The  Indians  are  facing  a 
morale-damaging-  defeat 
ahead  of  the  Lord's  Test  with 
Derbyshire  dominating  the 
tour  match  at  Derby.  Ihe 
tourists’  bowlers  came  in  for 
heavy  punishment  on  a day  rf 
sultry  heat  as  Derbyshire 
scored  409  to  take  a first-in- 
nings lead  of  ISO.  Karl  Krik- 
ken  became  the  first  player  in 
Derbyshire’s  history  to  be  out 
handling  the  ball;  he  had 
scored  70  when,  he  chopped  a 
delivery  from  Java  gal  Srinath 
towards  his  stumps  and  swat- 
ted the  ball  away  with  his  left 
glove. 


Kent  v Middlesex 


Tufnell  may 
hold  the  key 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Canterbury - 


HAVING  had  the  better 
of  foe  first  day,  Middle- 
sex were  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  yesterday  as 
Kent  battled  to  keep  in  the 
game.  Middlesex  resumed  at 
358  for  five  with  hopes  of  bat- 
ting the  home  team  out  of  foe 
game,  but  were  disconcerted 
by  Martin  McCague’s  pace 
with  the  second  new  ball  and 
stumbled  to  393  for  nine  be- 
fore an  unlikely  last-wicket 
partnership  of  48  between 
Angus  Fraser  and  Phil  Tuf- 
nell inflated  the  score. 

Kent  needed  292  to  avoid 
foe  follow-on;  never  on  top 
but  by  no  means  out  of  con- 
trol, they  used  a mixture  of 
blast  and  graft  to  reach  215  for 
four  by  the  close. 

The  pitch,  which  it  was  an- 
ticipated  would  help  the 
bowlers  more  yesterday,  in 
fact  offered  little  for  the  seam- 
ers.  Fraser,  though  wicket- 
less, sent  down  a worthy  and 
typically  parsimonious  spell 
in  the  final  session  as  Kent 
ground  to  a halt.  Tufnell  took 
the  important  wicket  of  Carl 
Hooper  and  the  pitch  offered 
enough  spin  for  him  to  feel 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  1 
bowling  on  the  last  day. 


When  Hooper  advanced 
down  the  wicket  to  TuftieD 
and  chipped  ium  out*  of  the 
bowlers’  rough  straight  to 
midwicket,  it  represented  a 
triumph  for  pragmatism  over 
entertainment  There  is  no 
more  compulsive  viewing 
anywhere  than  Hooper  at  me 
end  and  a spinner  at  the 
other,  and  for  a couple  off 
overs,  with  Tufnell  in  ortho- 
dox round-tbe- wicket  mode, 
the  crowd  sat  up. 

Tufnell  might  have  had  him 

caught  at  mid-off  before 
Hooper  hit  him  thrfliingly 
straight  for  six  and  hoicked 
him  over  the  short-midwicket 
boundary  for  another.  But 
Tufnell  eventually  got  him, 
caught  by  Harrison  for  33. 

McCague's  fast  aggressive 
spell  first  thing  represented 
the  most  incisive  bowling  of 
the  match  so  far.  He  began  by 
removing  Keith  town  wife 
his  eighth  ball  of  foe  morning, 
beautifully  caught  low  down 
by  Hooper  at  second  slip  as  the 
batsman  pushed  outside  off 
stump.  The  next  ball,  to  Fd- 
tham,  was  a snorter  that 
flicked  the  glove  on  the  way 
through  to  Marsh.  Fay  then  i 
swayed  back  to  avoid  the  hat- 1 
trick  ball  but  became 
McCague's  third  victim  when 
he  sliced  a skyer  to  cover. 


YOU'D  RATHER  BE 
READING  IN-DEPTH 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
BULGARIAN  TEAM? 
WHAT'S  WRONG, 
SCARED  OF  THE  BALL9 


WOULDN'T  YOU 
BE,  LOOK  AT 
THE  SIZE  OFm 
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crumble 


tan  flossat  Anfiekj 


The  Czech  Republic 

spang  the  surj&se  S 
Euro  96  last  night 

SSSV  to  d£feat  Ger- 
28?  01d  Traffort  nest 

Wednesday  to  avoid  an  ign^ 

mmiOT^early  exit  from  the 
competition. 

Italy's  coach  Arrigo  Sacchi 

arguably  maximises  the 

sqirad  system  better  than  any 
of,  his  current  international 
contemporaries  and  after 
■ Tuffiday*s  smooth  win  over 
Russia  he  shuffled  a pack  of 
so  many  aces.  It  made  for  an 
interesting  contest  ' 

The  Caech  Republic  may  be 

more  hy  551,^ 

by  skill  but  it  took  them  just  a 
few  minutes  to  remind  the 
more  cynical -present  that 
evMi  those  teams  with  the 
look  of  cannon-fodder  have 
the  potential  to  surprise. 

_ Something  of  a collector's 
hern  it  was  too  with  an  Italian 
defence  initially  apprehen- 
sive and  then  thoroughly  un- 
done by  a swiftly  constructed 
end  precise  attack. 

There  was  some  substance 
to  Italian  claims  that  one,  pos- 
sibly two,  Czechs  were  stand- 
ing in  offside  positions  as  Po- 
borsky  drilled  in  a cross  from 
the  right  after  five  minutes. 
However,  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  interfering  with  play.  As 
arms  were  raised  in  futile  ap- 
peal. Pavel  Nedved  collected 
and  from  a position  of  splen- 
did isolation  stabbed  effort- 
lessly beyond  PeruzzL 
The  Czechs  continued  to 
prod  away  at  Italy's  rather 


ten**  underbelly  but  13  min- 
later  they  were  undone 
by-  their  own  pronounced 
sense  of  ambition 
Suchoparek’s  attempt  to 

Make  ground  down  the  left 
55s  ^flted  by  Enrico  Chiesa 
forwards.  Hav- 
ing fed  the  overlapping  Fuser 
.^  danced  his  way  into  the 
Penalty  area  to  slide  home  the 
s**™*  goal  of  his  interna- 
twnal  career  in  only  his 

second  appearance  for  his 
country. 

A nice  enough  moment  but 
one  almost  forgotten  10  min- 
utes later  when  Italy’s  centre- 
back  Luigi  Apolloni  was  dis- 
missed--  rightly  so  — for  a 
second  bookable  offence. 

Having  clattered  into  Kuka 
early,  on,  he  foolishly  and 
ridiculously  repeated  the  of- 
fence under  the  nose  of  the 
referee.  The  decision  to  dis- 
patch him  to  the  dressing 
room  was  barely  contested. 

The  mood  of  the  evening 
swung  once  again.  Ten  min- 
utes before  the  interval  the 
underdogs  growled  again,  Ra- 
dek  Bejbl  arriving  unan- 
nounced between  Donadoni 
and  Mussi  to  sublimely  steer 
in  Kuka's  excellent  cross. 

The  better  diannw  fell  Ita- 
ly’s way  in  the  second  half  but 
on  those  occasions  when  foe 
Czechs’  discipline  deserted 

them,  Maid  ini  shot  high  »nr> 

Caslraghi  wide. 

Cxaah  Rapabllai  Kouba;  Latai. 
Suchoparofc.  Kadlec.  Homak.  Netfved. 
Poboraky.  Nwnac.  Batyar  (Smieor,  04), 
Bofbl.  Kuka. 

Italyj  Peruzzl;  Musal,  Apollon). 
Costacurta.  Maldlnl.  Fuser.  Baggio 
(Caitonl^aq.  Amortini.  Donadoni,  Chiaaa 
tZota,  77),  ftavsneffl  (Caslraghi.  58). 
Ibhrae  L Mato  (Spain). 


Germans 
romp 
in  nude 


DIARY 


WE  ARE  sad  to  report 
that  foe  good  folk  of 
Macclesfield  (MP: 
Nicholas  Winterton)  have  had 
enough  of  naked  German  foot- 
ballers cavorting  in  the 
sauna.  Have  these  foreigners 
no  shame  — or  Huffy  towels? 

British  guests  at  the  team’s 
luxury  hotel  have  quite 
rightly  complained  about  this 
disgraceful  behaviour,  and  a 
folly  clothed  Berti  Vogts  was 
yesterday  shamed  into  issu- 
ing a public  explanation. 
Rather  feebly  he  suggested 
that  chaps  do  that  sort  of 
thing  all  foe  time  In  Germany 
and  he  expressed  surprise 
that  anyone  could  take  of- 
fence at  the  sight  of  Jttrgen 
Klinsmann’s  backside.  “I 
knew  that  in  Finland  all  you 
need  in  your  hand  is  a glass  of 
schnapps.  In  Russia  you  just 
need  a hat  It  seems  that  in 
England  you  must  have  your 
trunks,”  he  said.  “You  have 
to  know.” 

AND  while  on  the  subject 
of  funny  foreigners, 
here’s  an  urgent  travel 
update  from,  the  Bulgarians. 
Having  swapped  Scarborough 
(too  boring)  for  Stockton,  they 
were  supposed  to  move  on  to 
Durham.  But  wanderlust  got 
the  better  of  them  again  yes- 
terday when  they  bypassed 
their  scheduled  stop-off  — 
Redwood  Hall  (not  enough 
shops)  — in  &vour  of  foe 
Holiday  Inn,  north  of  Newcas- 
tle (nice  swimming-pool).  “I 
am  told  this  move  is  definite 
— far  now.”  said  their  liaison 
officer,  who  has  hot-tailed  up 
the  motorway  in  pursuit. 
“But  it  would  be  advisable  to 
check  on  their  hotel  again 
tomorrow.  At  the  moment  we 
don’t  know  where,  or  if,  they 
are  going  to  train  either.” 


Group Ds Portugal!, Turkey 0 . 

Rui  Costa’s  men 
such  good  value 


Coach  driven . . . Paul  Gascoigne  will  carry  the  hopes  of  Terry  Venables  against  Scotland.  ‘He'll  be  giving  everything/  the  coach  said  frank  baron 

Gascoigne  in  search  of  redemption 


Michael  Walker 
at  the  City  Ground 


THEY  dazzled  in  foe  flood- 
lights of  Hillsborough  On 
Sunday  and  they  , shim- 
mered in  the  sunshine  alNot^ 
t'xngham  yesterday. 
tuguese  have  lit  up  tKfar 
tournament  with  a brand  oT 
football  that  is  straight  from 
the  school  playground. 

Attack,  attack,  attack  seems 
to  be  all  they  know. -.That  ap- 
proach has  not  yet  guaran- 
teed them  a place  in  foe  quar- 
ter-finals, but  happily  for  ■ 
them  and  for  us  their  chances 
in  Group  D are  looking  up.  A 
smashing  65th-minute  volley 
by  the  hirsute  centre-half  Fer- 
nando Couto  was  enough  to 
defeat  Turkey  and  leave  Por- 
tugal to  await  the  result  of  the 
Croatia-Denmark  match 
tomorrow.  A booking  for  Pau- 
linho  Santos,  though,  his 

second  of  the  tournament, 
makes  him  ineligible  against 
Croatia  on  Wednesday. 

The  Turks  thus  become  foe 
second  team  eliminated.  They 
join  Romania  on  the  long 
journey  home  but  two.  1-0  de- 
feats is  no  disgrace  and_  they 
deservedly  will  have  an.  influ- 
ence on  foe  group’s  outcome 
when,  they  play  , the  holders 
Denmark  on  Wednesday. 

- The  idiosyncratic  skills  or 


Abdullah  at  left-half  and -the 
assurance  r of  Vedat  at  foe 
back  should  ensure  a tough 
game.  Indeed.,  their  , only 
weakness  has  heen  up  front. 
Hakan  has  -proved'  no  “ma-; 
-rauding  bull”  as  he  was 
hyped,  though  his  partner 
g3affptwas  ungainly  enough  to 
iwarrap£  jibat  description. 

Portugal  created  several- 
chancegfrpra  mbffielfl^  where 
Rm  “EkwB ' pot  ’on'  another 
foow  of  sflkyj  ghostly  speed. 
Time'  aft^time'the  24-year- 
old  from  Ftorftntina  glided  ef- 
fortlessly past  Turkish 
lunges,  hut  for  allthedr  im- 
pressive naming  foe  Portu- 
guese strikera&Oed  to  live  up 
to  his  standards.  SaPtoto  was 
particularly  guilty,,  -missing 
an  easy  sidefoot  from  six 
yards,  mid  he  was  followed  by 
Figoheadtogover  from  3 sim- 
ilar distance. 

In  between  He&ter  diced  a 
close-range  volley  wide,  but 
Portugal  kept  going  forward 
nevertheless.  They  got  theft1 
reward  from  the  unlikely 
source  of  Couto  when  he  half 
volleyed  a deflected  Eaafo, 
Sousa  cross  low  beyond  RsstU.  , 

PORTUQAL:  Bala:  Paullniw  Bum.' 
Couto.  Holder,  Dimas.  Paulo  Sousa.  Art 
Coals.  Ftao.  Joan  Pinto  (PwWto,  78rofn). 
Ss  Pinto  (Cadets  65).  FWha  (Tawaa.  h-fl. 
Tunum  Rustu;  Recap,  Ogu*  (Ar*.  70), 
Ozslon.  Abdullah.  Vedat  Tugay.  Saigw. 
Ogun  (Rahim.  IM).  Kalian,  6*IIM  (Tokmay, 
80). 

nafsaaai  S Puhl  (Hungary). 


IT  IS  five  years,  give  or 
take  a couple  of  weeks, 
since  Paul  Gascoigne 
emerged  into  the  Wem- 
bley sunlight  -possessed  by 
emotions  beyond  his  control. 
On  foe  coach,  in  the  dressing : 
room,  in  the  tunnel,  such  a 
fever  grew  inside  his  head 
that  it  consumed  him.  Within 
minutes  of  foe  start  of  foe 
1991  FA  Cup  final,  he  had  de- 
stroyed himself. 

Terry  Venables  was  in 
chargenfhizn  that  day.  if  any- 
body can  ever  be  said  to  be  -m 
charge  of  Gazza.  HeJoaked-gm 
as  the  player  went  lunging  at 
his  opponents,  wrecking  his 
knee  and,  effectively.,  his 
career  as  weB,  After;  that,  like 
foe  rest  of  us, -he  watched  Gas- 
coigne endure  five  years  of 
pain  .and  disappointment  of 
frustration  at  being  unahle  to 
do  the  one  thing  he  can  do 
better  than  anybody  he 
knows;  and,  to  go  with  it,  five 
years  of  wallowing  in  Mur- 
doch culture,  egged  on  by 
people  who  live  well  off  his 
tragic  foolery. 

This  afternoon  Venables 
will  watch  from  the  same  seat 
as  Gascoigne  takes  the  same 
stage  to  face  what  for  him  rep- 
resents the  most  highly 
charged  match,  since  that 
^pCwinaimaiy  day-  Suddenly 
tbejce  destinies  are  entwined 
oocemore. 


Yesterday  morning  Gazza 
left  the  Test  of  the  England 
squad  to  their  practice,  jog- 
ging quietly  away  from  foe 
cameras,  across  the  lawn  and 
into  foe  privacy  of  Bisham 
Abbey’s  changing  rooms.  But 
he  remained  the  focal  point  of 
all  conversation. 

At  Venables's  press  confer- 
ence, the  coach  talked  about 
ways  of  protecting  his  most 
creative  player  during  todays 
match  against  Scotland.  He  is 
notr  the  first  to  confront  the 
problem.  When  Gascoigne 


coach  said.  “And  I’ve  got  to 
take  that  into  consideration.” 
The  English  assumption  is 
that  he  w£D  be  man-marked — 
probably  by  Stuart  McCall, 
his  Rangers  team-mate.  *Td 
say  that’s  a distinct  possibil- 
ity,’’ Venables  observed.  This 
time,  however,  the  coach  feels 
there  is  no  danger  of  Gas- 
coigne detonating  hftnratf  in 
what  is  bound  to  be  an  explo- 
sive game.  “I  don't  think  he 
will.  He  knows  that  if  he  gets 
into  a situation  where  they’re 
trying  to  wind  him  up,  he’s 


sleazy  relationship  with  the ; 
tabloids  symbolises  a particu- 1 
Iar  kind  erf  British  decadence. 
But  he  is  also  a boy  who  grew 
up  in  the  streets  and  fields  of 
Gateshead  with  a ball  at  his 
feet,  and  there  was  a brief  but 
touching  glimpse  of  that  side 
of  him  yesterday  in  the  words 
of  his  England  team-mate 
Steve  Stone,  who  was  also 
born  in  Gateshead  and  went 
to  the  same  comprehensive 
school  — to  which,  like 
Gazza,  he  gave  one  of  his  first 
England  shirts. 


Richard  Williams  on  the  England  enigma  who,  after  five 
years  of  disappointment,  may  yet  come  good  today 


was  a Lazio  player,  he  briefly 
Operated  In  a special  forma- 
tion. Behind  Gazza,  two  other 
midfielders  were  employed 
solely  to  vtn  the  ball  for  Mm 
and  then  protect  him  while  he 
made  use  of  it  They  called  it 
the  Gascoigne  Triangle. 

The  question  is  whether 
something  similar  will  be 
required  if  foe  Scots  pay  par- 
ticular attention  this  after- 
noon to  the  man  who  won 
their  own  Player  of  the  Year 
award.  Venables  thinks  they 
wJ3L  ’Td  be  very  surprised  if 
they  didn't  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  him,”  the 


got  to  keep  cool.  Fve  spoken 
to  him  about  many  things 
that  I expect;  it’s  not  just  that, 
but  that  would  be  one  of 

them.” 

How  does  he  want  Gazza  to 
approach  the  game?  "Like  he 
always  does.  He's  mad  about 
his  football.  That’s  always 
underrated.  There’s  only  one 
thing  he  wants  to  do,  get  his 
shirt  on  and  play  tor  England. 
He'll  be  giving  everything.  I 
was  pleased  with  him  last 
week;  if  he  can  produce  that 
again,  that'll  be  fine." 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Paul 
Gascoigne,  at  the  way  Ms 


"We  were  four,  years 
apart, ’’  Stone  said.  “I  used  to 
go  and  watch  Mm  at  Newcas- 
tle United  when  I was  a young 
lad.  He  was  only  18  or  19 
when  he  got  into  the  first 
team,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  school  to  see  the  teachers 
he  was  a bit  of  a celebrity,  fle , 
said  hello  to  me  a couple  of 
times.  I used  to  think,  “Wow, 
Paul  Gascoigne.'  Now  I don't 
think  that  at  all  I thmk, 
‘Bloody  hell,  duck  — here 
i comes  Paul . . .’ " 

Stone  is  24  years  oM,;fend‘f&* 
everything  Gascoigne  is  not: 
sensible,  articulate,  reliable. 


His  humour  is  dry  and  under- 
stated. When  Stone  described 
his  feelings  on  meeting  up 
with  Gascoigne  in  the  Eng- 
land squad,  Ms  tone  had  an 
amused  affection,  but  also  a 
pro’s  respect.  “I  always 
thought  rd  love  to  see  what 
he  can  do,  to  see  if  be  can  go 
past  you  as  easily  as  he  seems 
to  go  past  other  people.  And 
he  does.  He  lived  up  to  every- 
thing I thought  he’d  be. 

“He’s  got  something  other 
people  haven’t  got  Usually 
you  can  read  people  when 
they're  coming  up  to  you, 
what  they're  going  to  do.  With 
him  you  can't  People  say  he's 
lost  a yard  of  pace.  I don’t 
know  if  he  has.  I didn’t  play 
against  him  in  the  days  when 
people  say  he  was  faster.  But  I 
don’t  think  he  has.  I don’t 
think  be  was  ever  that  quick, 
frankly.  But  he  still  goes  past 
people  very  easily.” 

None  of  us  — not  the  people 
close  enough  to  make  for- 
tunes from  him;  not  Terry 
Venables,  who  must  rely  on 
his  unpredictable  genius:  not 
even  Steve  Stone  — has  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  Paul 
Gascoigne’s  life  is  like.  Some- 
times it  seems  the  biggest 
practical  joke  o£  all,  played  at 
Ms  own  expense.  And  today 
at  Wembley,  still  gripped  by 
the  old  compulsions,  he  gets 
another  shot  at  redemption. 


A VALIANT  attempt  by 
LX  London  Transport  to 
t mmake  German  support- 
ers feel  welcome  has  back- 
fired. Passengers  arriving  on 
the  Eurostar  at  Waterloo 
Station  are  greeted  by  a 
poster  asking  “Are  you  going 
to  Wembley?”  and  offering 
advice  on  the  best  route. 
Which  would  all  be  very  nice 
if  the  German  translation, 
immediately  underneath,  said 
the  same.  Unfortunately 
“Gehen  sie  nach  Wembley?" 
means  “Are  you  walking  to 
Wembley?*' 


Those  wishing  to  get 
away  from  the  Tartan 
hordes  today  should 
head  west  to  Bath  racecourse 
and  the  Give  Wembley  A Miss 
Limited  Stakes  at  4.40pm. 
Clearly  not  a race  for  Gazza: 
it’s  for  stayers  over  a mile 
and  a half 

Ridiculous  haircuts  that 
Gazza  should  consider. 
No.  2:  Vaclav  Nemecek 
(Czech  Republic,  below). 


Saints  sack  Merrington 
as  Birmingham  chase  Papin 


Davids  sent  home  after  row 


Euro  96  results 
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ilAVE  MERRINGTON 
■^yesterday  became  the 
ifrsti  Premiership  manager 
sacked  this  summer,  only  a 
month  after  he  helped 
Southampton  avoid  relega- 
tion. ■ Lawrie  McMenemy, 
the  chib’s  director  of  ftoot- 
balh'  has  been  placed  in 
temporary  charge  of  team 
. matters. - 

The  51-year-old  Merrtng- 
ton,  who  was  promoted  to 
manager  last  year  after  11 
seasons  as  youth  team  and 
reserve  coach,  had  his  con- 
tract terminated  after  a 
meeting  with  iTm  chairman 
Guy  Askham. 

“To  say  it’s  a great  shock 
is  a massive  understate- 
ment,” s s said.  “Tm  leav- 
ing the  iulub  with  deep 
regret  and  foe  matter  is 


now  In  the  bands  of  my  so- 
licitor. It’s  not  much  of  a 
reward  for  the  efforts  of 
last  season.  But  there  is  a 

rHfftmHlogttl  praettlnm  and  T 
have  no  other  comment.'1 

Walsall’s  manager  Chris 
Nicholl,  himself  sacked  by 
Southampton,  is  rumoured 
to  be  favourite  to  take  over. 

• Birmingham  CMy  are  hop- 
ing to  'sign  the  32-year-old 

fVwmit«T-  Pmwh  Intpriintinrml 

Jean  Pierre  Papin  for  £1  mfl- 
1km  from  Bayern  Munich. 

• Martin  George  has 
stepped  down  as  chairman 
of  Leicester  City.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Tom  Smeatou, 
who  Is  believed  to  have  se- 
cured £7  million  for  the 
manager  Martin  O’Nefll  to 
spend  in  the  transfer 
market. 


Edgar  davids,  who 

was  expected  to  be  Hol- 
land’s inspiration  in  the 
championship,  was  sent  home 
last  night  after  a row  with  the 
coach  Gnus  Hiddink. 

The  bust-up  came  after  the 
Milan-bound  midfielder  was 
dropped  for  Holland’s  victory 
over  Switzerland  on  Thurso 
day.  He  reacted  by  telling 
Dutch  newspapers  that  Hid- 
dink  was  “up  the  backside”  of 
other  players  — taken  to  be  a 
reference  to  Davids’s  Ajax 
colleagues  Ronald  de  Boer 
and  foe  captain  Danny  Blind. 

Hiddink  demanded  an  apol- 
ogy, Davids  refused,  to  back 
down  and  foe  coach  told  him 
to  pack  his  bags.  The  player 
flew  home  last  night  and  will 
play  no  further  part  in  the 
tournament.  “This  Wasn’t  an 


easy  decision  to  make,”  bum  1 
Hiddink.  “But  there  are-times 
when  you  ha  vie  to  take. 'such 
decisions,  howuvef : difficult, 
for  the  good  c^foeteai^'r  -r  '• 
Blind  said:  *Tt  was  a.  deci- 
sion of  the  coa&rand  he  <mty 
spoke  to  me  after  jbe  had 
talked  to  Edgar^&sm  sari 
prised  at  what  has  happened 
because  I have played  with 
Edgar  for  some  years  now 
and  nothing  like  thtshas  ever 
occurred  before.”  ‘ 

The  bust-up  marks’ foe  cul- 
mination of  a nightmarish 
fortnight  for  Davids^;  His 'inef- 
fectual showing  in  foe:  goal- 
less draw  against  S&fei.  cm ' 
Monday  followed  afl^ihfhe 
European  Cup  finaj.  whS  he 

missed  a penalty  in  tifefohot. 
out  defeat  by  Jnvazfo&'  • i .r  . 
There  was  dlsh^moDy%>d! 

dr-1- 


in  Group  B,  where  Romania 
have  protested  to  Uefe  about 
Peter  Mikkelsen's  handling  of 
their  1-0  defeat  by  Bulgaria  in 
which  a “goal"  from  Dorinel 
! Munteanu  was  disallowed, 
Russia  in  Group  C have 
also  complained.  They  have 
sent  a letter  of  protest  to  Uefa 
saying  that,  in  their  2-1  defeat 
.at  Anfield  on  Tuesday,  Italy's 
first  goal  was  cfMde. 


£ 


Torsorial  note;  Strikingly 
l silly.  Not  even  Bobby 
Charlton  would  go  for  this. 


2ND  CORNH1LL  TEST 
ENGLAND  V INDIA 

LORD  S CRICKET  GROUND 

20th  - 24th  June 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


Saturday  June  151396 


Another  upset  for  Hill,  page  9 Kn 


Gascoigne’s  chance  for  redemption,  page  1 1 
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Platt 
holds 
key  to 
England 


David  Lacey  on  what  Wembley  can 
expect  for  today’s  epic  encounter 
between  England  and  Scotland 

THZS  afternoon  some  There  is  no  Jim  Baxter 
two  dozen  young  play  England  off  their  c 
men  will  kick  a ball,  park,  no  Bobby  Charlton 
and  occasionally  leave  a regular  calling  can 
one  another,  around  the  hack  of  the  Scottish  net 


THIS  afternoon  some 
two  dozen  young 
men  will  kick  a ball, 
and  occasionally 
one  another,  around 
in  order  to  decide  Britain's 
future  role  in  Europe.  Or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  ap- 
plies to  the  remaining  fort- 
night of  the  1996  European 
Championship. 

A referendum  will  not  be 
necessary,  the  Thatcher 
Foundation  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed, the  only  Gorman  with 
a direct  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  today's  proceedings 
goes  by  the  name  of  John,  not 
Theresa,  and  a gold  head, 
rather  than  a goldsmith,  will 
be  the  centre  of  attention. 

The  luck  of  the  draw,  if  it 
can  be  so  described,  has 
brought  England  and  Scot- 
land together  for  the  first 
time  since  English  violence  in 
Glasgow  before  the  1989  en- 
counter forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  game's  oldest  in- 
ternational fixture.  By  then 
the  contests  had  become  so 
drab  that  scarcely  a tear  was 
shed. 

This  afternoon's  match  is 
unlikely  to  be  remembered , 
for  the  quality  of  its  footbalL 


There  is  no  Jim  Baxter  to 
play  England  off  their  own 
park,  no  Bobby  Charlton  to 
leave  a regular  calling  card  in 
the  hack  of  the  Scottish  net. 

There  is.  however,  the  vir- 
tual certainty  of  a place  in  the 
quarter-finals  for  the  win- 
ners, along  with  the  dull  ex- 
pectancy of  a back  seat  among 
the  also-rans  for  the  losers.  A 
draw  would  satisfy  Scotland, 
who  meet  Switzerland  on 
Tuesday,  more  than  England, 
who  face  Holland. 

The  teams  remain  un- 
known although  Craig 
Brown’s  plans  appear  clearer 
than  those  of  Terry  Venables. 
Brown,  having  switched  to  a 
4-4-2  formation  in  Monday's 
goalless  draw  with  Holland,  is 
expected  to  return  to  a throe- 
man  defence  with  five  in  mid- 
field.  Venables's  formation 
depends  on  the  state  of  David 
Platt  s damaged  rib  muscles. 

Against  most  expectations 
Scotland  will  come  to  Wem- 
bley on  a relative  high,  Eng- 
land on  a low.  The  Scots,  hav- 
ing benefited  from  a penalty 
wrongly  refused,  emerged 
from  Villa  Park  to  receive 
praise  for  the  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  the  fitness  of 


Bring  on  the  Tartan  Tribes ...  a siaeable  Scottish  contingent  will  ensure  than  Wembley  is  a riot  of  colour  and  noise 


their  team  and  the  tenacity  of 
their  resilience. 

Meanwhile  England  suf- 
fered a media  maul  tog  after 
being  held  to  1-1  by  Switzer- 
land through  a penalty 
■wrongly  awarded.  They  were 
condemned  for  a second-half 
retreat  which  handed  the  ini- 
tiative to  opponents  whose 
modest  aspirations  were 
eventually  exposed  by  the 
Dutch.  Confessions  of  tired- 


ness reactivated  accusations 
of  alcohol  abuse. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  Eng- 
land need  to  win  to  bury  their 
recent  past  They  should  win. 
especially  if  the  better  periods 
of  the  Swiss  game  are  main- 
tained beyond  half-time.  Alan 
Shearer  ought  to  know  more 
ways  past  Colin  Hendry,  his 
Blackburn  team-mate,  than 
any  other  striker  living. 

Before  this  'can  happen. 


| however,  another  contest  be- 
tween (dub  colleagues  will 
need  to  be  resolved.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  Paul  Gas- 
coigne's success  in  Scotland 
last  season  was  that  Stuart 
McCall  was  on  the  same  side. 
Now  the  Rangers  midfielder 
will  seek  to  minimise  his 
club-mate's  influence,  having 
already  eroded  the  match- 
winning potential  of  Edgar 
Davids. 

After  Gascoigne's  collapse 
against  Switzerland  there 
were  those  who  felt  he  ought 
not  to  start  today.  Venables's 
reaction  to  this  suggestion 
has  been  akin  to  that  of  Dia- 
ghilev  being  asked  whether 
he  intended  dropping  Nijin- 
sky. “I  was  very  pleased  with 
him  last  week,"  said  Venables 
yesterday.  "Yes,  he  may  be 
man-marked  tomorrow  but 
I’ve  got  to  try  and  make  that 
hard  for  them.”  Gascoigne 
too,  presumably. 


In  the  matter  of  team  selec- 
tion Venables  is  studying  his 
hand  so  closely  that  the  situa- 
tion has  become  blurred. 
Steve  Stone  said  the  players 
had  not  been  told  today’s  line- 
up, Venables  said  they  had. 

It  may  well  come  down  to  a 
repeat  of  last  Saturday’s 
choice  between  Platt  and  Gar- 
eth Southgate.  Venables 
brought  the  latter  into  a back 
four  because  he  rightly  sus- 
pected that  the  Swiss  would 
play  with  three  men  up.  Platt 
was  sacrificed  from  midfield 
to  help  bring  this  about 

With  Brown  likely  to  recall 
Ally  McCoist  up  front  sup- 
ported by  Gordon  Durie.  Ven- 
ables may  reinforce  his  mid- 
field  with  Platt  and  leave 
Southgate  on  the  bench. 
Platt's  chances  are  60-40, 
which  could  mean  Southgate 
simply  pushing  forward  to 
midfield,  with  Paul  Ince  de- 
tailed to  look  after  Adams. 


PHOTOGRAPH;  FRANK  BARON 

However,  should  John  Col- 
lins produce  another  fine  per- 
formance in  midfield  and 
Gary  McAllister  spread  his 
passing  skills  across  Wem- 
bley’s space, 'it  may  take  more 
than  whatever  inspiration 
Gascoigne  can  achieve  be- 
tween recovery  periods  to 
give  England  any  sort  of  hold. 

One  goal  either  way  should 
win  it,  always  assnmtng  a 
goal  is  scored.  By  tonight 
England  should  know 
whether  their  role  as  hosts 
for  Euro  96  is  likely  to 
amount  to  anything  more 
than  making  sandwiches  and 
presenting  prizes.  And  Vena- 
bles will  know  if  he  has  put 
his  faith  in  destiny  or  density. 

ENGLAND  (probable):  Suman;  G Navi  lie. 
Adams,  Pearce.  Anderlon.  Ince. 
Gascoigne.  Plan  br  Southgate. 
McManamen.  Slterlnghani,  Shearer. 
599TlA**D  (probable):  Go  ram; 

CaWerwood.  Hendry.  Boyd.  McKlirnnln  or 
Burley.  McAllister.  McCall.  Collins.  T 
McKinley,  Durie,  McCotaL 
Refereei  P PaJretti  (Italy). 


Battles 
to  savour 


MARTIN  THORPE  identi- 
fies areas  where  today’s 
match  might  be  won  or  lost 

Gascoigne  v 
McCall  : 

Beauty  and  the  beast:  The 
hard-working  McCall's  rede 
just  in  front  of  the  Scotland 
back,  three  makes  him  the 
first  Uhe  of  defence  In  stop, 
ping  his  Rangers  team- 
mate's runs  into  the  area. 
But  do  not  expect  any  man- 
marking.  "Hie  only  answer 
will  be  for  us  to  keep  the 
hall  away-  from  him,'”-  says 
McCalL  Or  any  physical 
stuff?  "We  don't  want  to 
get  Mm  upset  so  he  takes 
his  anger  out  on  us,”  says 
Craig  Brown.  And-anyway, 
adds  McCall,  "my  little 
daughter  idolises  him  and 
has  asked  me  not  to  kick 
him". 

Shearer  v ' . 

Hendry 

Craig  Brown  admits,  "This 
match-up  could  be  deci- 
sive." Blackburn  team- 
mates who  are  as  tough, 
strong  and  brave  as  each 
other,  bothare  good  in  the 
air.  Hendry  has  a two-inch 
height  advantage  which 
may  prove  decisive  if  Eng- 
land can  get  their  crosses 
in.  But  Shearer,  with  his 
smaller  turning-circle  and 
greater  acceleration,  wifi 
be  expected  to  dominate  on 
the  ground,  with  Hendry 
relying  on  Boyd  to  cover 
behind  should  Shearer 
break  through.  “Shearer 
owns  the  penalty  box  when 
he  plays,"  says  another 
Scot  among  his  Blackburn 
team-mates,  Kevin  Gal- 
lacher.  As  Hendry  likes  to 
do  the  same,  expect  an  irre- 
sistible force  to  meet  an 
immovable  object. 

Ince  V 
McAllister 

An  Important  job  for  Ince, 
sitting  in  front  of  the  Eng-  . 
land  defence,  will  be  to  stop 
McAllister  getting  sight  of 
goal  to  unleash  one  of  Jus  .' 
long-distance  strikes.  With 
Scotland's  forwards  - not 
renowned  for  their  scoring, 
the  team  rely  heavfif  ® - * 
McAllister  and  Geiha  to  • 
shoot  from  range/lnce  wlll 
also  need  every  marl  of  his 
renowned  tenacity  to  dose 
down  McAllister  and 
restrict  his  forward  distri- 
bution of  the  baJL  But  iu 
doing  so  the  England  player 
must  keep  his  discipline 
and  try  to  avoid . giving 
away  any  needless  free- 
kicks  on  the  edge  of  the 
area  and  In  prime  McAllis- 
ter range. 


Guardian 
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You’ll  see  in  j £20()fyl''~~~ . 

the  nbk  above  i £9 

how  our  lowest  rate 


me  tame  acme  ^ \ ^ ^ ‘ 

how  our  lowest  rate  « j 2 I lyno 

ever"  compares  to  chose  r:- .'  / ■£]*)/'  I"  " — -- ! j- 

of  some  of  our  competitors.  Ct*s(o^  ‘*^5  j , T - — Lji. 

With  Hamilton  Direct  Bank,  a ■ *‘^6-72  ^ _ _ ( 


division  of  HFC  Bank  pic.  you  can  ehg 

take  out  an  unsecured  Personal  Loan  for 
any  amount  from  £500  to  £10,000  for  absolutely 
any  reason!.  For  example,  buying  a new  car.  paying 
ofF  your  credic  cards  or  building  a new  kitchen. 
So  why  not  cake  advantage  of  our  attractive 
fixed  races; 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans  from  £5.000  to  £1 0,000. 

15.9%APR 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans  from  £500  to  £4.999. 


: 145% 


¥ Races  are  correct  as  at  12/06/9(3 


a’.X  ■ 


We  have  the  money  to  hand. 
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o 

“How’s  it  feel, 
at  such  a 
moment  in 
history?”  he 
asks.  “Not 
comfortable,” 
I reply: 
before  being 
ushered 
through  a 
security  door 
into  the 
witness  box, 
in  front  of  a 
bulletproof 
glass  screen, 
in  the  first 
international 
war  crimes 
trial  since 
Nuremberg. 

Ed  Vulliamy 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,680,  RO.  Box  315,  Mitcham, 
Surrey  CR4  2 AX,  by  first  post  on  Friday.  Solution  and 
vrumers  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  June  24. 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Method:  Solve  the  ekies  and  fit 
the  solutions  into  the  diagram 
Jigsaw-wise,  wherever  they  wkl 

go 

A,  fever's  damage  to  spleen:  a 
guest  soap  no  way  to  be  seen 
(4-4) 

B,  Hill  account  (start  with  end)  of 
ettW  wftfr  a ssnfeter  bond  (2-4) 

C are  diminutive  btotes  or 

wreaths  worn  by  classical  folks 

tffl 

l>i  lor  Tin's  turn  F’aufs  advice  from 
Fraich  about  btumph  on  Ice  (5^1) 
E tsforDukeandlbrduke.the 
one  that  ha  leader  forsook  (9) 

F,  home  from  far  fields  with  hunt 
(9.4) 

f make  notes  on  a cheat  at  the 
front  (6-3) 


«i  tor  this  novel  this  script? 
Become  thick  when  the 
mona«?»  has  skipped  (6) 

H fora  plant  grown  Inside,  a 
standard  the  firm  waves  with 

pride  (5-4) 

I is  a lobe  In  the  brain,  a second 

In  elecampane  (6) 

J,  the  months  brief,  Ighro  thanks, 
for  rulers  of  mltttery  ranks  (Ei) 

K is  a character  Greek,  a checker 
of  rates,  so  to  spoak  (5) 

L takes  up  minimum  space:  at 
article's  entered  in  case  (5) 

M ends  In  cross  to  keep  quiet  (6) 
the  dead  gat  their  way  in  a 

diet  (9) 

H,  tor  the  East  tirne  far  dinner:  who 
Isn't  (asks  war)  a sinner?  (2-3) 
O is  a cat  of  the  anow:  tea  the 
world  that  the  gfri  has  to  go  (5) 


P tor  tvvo  more  such  as  K;  Mad- 
onna End  chikl  on  last  day  p) 

Q,  my  health  Is  aBright  If  some- 
where m Surrey,  take  Bight  (5,4) 

H I am  makfrrg  whoopee;  not 
strai^itforward  to  terrorise  me 
(9) 

S goes  (o  pubs  taking  Ryle  in 
simply  magnificent  style  ®) 

T»  pen  to  one  tyrant  that's  free  with 
cairn  as  of  satellite's  sea  (1 2) 

U is  the  next  thing  to  hide— -thing 
cruel  don  transmogrified  (1 3) 

V,  to  give  cut  to  Bw  quick's  far 
raBglous  brigade  double  six  ($) 

W,  ufiylekitog  to  fight  respected,  if 
notlndespta(12) 

X,  wrth  ten  articles  laden,  the  name 
(tor  a blonde?)  of  a maiden  (6) 

X,  when  it  efimbs  study  road, 
which  boredom  or  sleepiness 
showed  (6) 

Z.  from  tKs  Isle  to  ascend  ran  a 
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This  is  the 
stuff  that 

dreams  are 
made  on- 
copper  ore 

at  an  open 
cast  mine  in 
Chile,  worth 
a fortune  on 
the  metals 
markets. 
Yesterday, 
though,  it 
became  the 
stuff  of 
nightmares 
asa  multi- 
billion dollar 
fraudbroke 
and  dealers 
around  the 
world 
shivered  in 
shock. 
PATRICK 
DONOVAN 
and  PAUL 
MURPHY 
report 


Chnquicamata  open-cast 
copper  mine,  Chile 
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The  copper  and  robbers  riddle 

T!HE  PLOT  for  the  - - tempt  to  s^bnaffuntold  -j»*{SwaW  Oa  wjJj.tmr  fgH<,r. 

audacious  multi-  profits  by controlling  the  • 5pmI1Q  bUCKj  ll*lC|Gl5 
billion  pound  cop-r  - entire  world  market  in 

per  fraud  which  copper..  . THE  GREATEST  financial  scams  have  always 

was  unravelling.  It  started  Out  as  a web  of  . proved  to.be  the  simplest — even  in  this  case,  with 

yesterday  In  deal- ...  irregular  transactions — code-  -an  individual  working  tor  a Japanese  corporation  . 


Tiffi  PLOT  for  the " - ■ 
audaciousxmiltt 
billion  pound  cop-  - 
per  fraud  which 
was  unravelling, 
yesterday  in  deal-  . 
ing  rooms  across  the  world 
has  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
prune-time  television  thriller. 
At  its  centre  is  a clutch  of  . 
shadowy  deals,  the  most  mys- 
terious called  ‘'Radar”- 
The  cast  ranges  from  thirty- 
something  London  coumnod-  - 
ity  dealers  anda  gambling- 
crazy  Japanese  broker  to  some 
of  the  world's  largest  compa- 
nies, such  as  the  Japanese- 
based  Sumitomo  Corporation. 
The  Chtieangqvernnient  is 
implicated,  too,  hiring  inter: 
national  lawyers  to  try  to 
trace  tens  of  millions  of  . 
pounds  of  missing  money. 

And  all  this  is  set  against 
the  glitzy  badsdrop  of  Guern- 
sey and  other  offshore  bolt- 
holes where  private  compa- 
nies operated,  some  because 

of  reasons  of  tax,  others  per: 
haps  because  they  did  not 
TjuricVi  Hi ftlr  financial  affairs 
thrownopen  to  close  official 

scrutiny.  . ■ 

This  is  a shady  world,  in 

which  the  Guernsey 

Fraud  Squadbas  found  itself 
engaged  ina  gigantic  investi- 
-gationinvolving  financial  - 
centres,  across  die  globe.  Yes- 
terday it  was  joined  by  Brit-  _ 

ain's  Serious  Fraud  Office  and 
the  City  of  London  Police,  who 
are  looking  at  mainland  UK  - - j 
companies  suspected  of  being 

involved  in  what  astounded 
traders  are  describing  as  the  . 

most  ambitious  global  finan- 
cial fraud:  a systematic  at- 


tempt  to  stphonoff  untold 
profits  fcy controlling  the 
entirewoprld  market  in 
CQPpet-.  . - 

It  started  out  as  a web  of 
'.  irregular  transactions — code- 
name  “Radar” — that  added, 
up  to  £2  billion  in  deals  and 
involved  a tenth  ofthe  world's 
entire  supply  of  copper.  The  ' 
fraud  escalated — but  early 
yesterday  morning  tb&elabo- 
rately  constructed  scam  was  .. 
beginning  to  falling  apart  as  - 
the  Sumitomo  Corporation 
announced  that  it  hadloet  £L2 
billion  from  what  it  coyly  de- 
scribes as  "unauthorised  trad- 
ing” and  that  its  top  trader,  •_ 

Yasuo  Hamanaka,  had  been 

sacked.  ■ "V 

Hamanaka — aged  30  and 
described  by  colleagues  as 
being  mainly  interested  in 
"dice  and  girls” — may  have 
been  unknown  in  the  wider 
world  but  within  the  secretive 
community  of  commodity 
dealing  he  was  the  biggest 
single  player.  Such  is  his  rep-  . 
utation  that  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  preparing 
to  deal  in  the  market  could 
move  the  copper  price  by  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  a tonne.  . 

In  major  financial  centres  - 
across  the  world,  bleary-eyed 
dealers  were  manning  their 
desks  through  the  night  on- 
Thursday,  waiting  for  the 

opening  of  the  London  Metal 
Exchange.  For  the  City  is  the 
linchpin  in  the  worid’s  com- 
modity'dealing  system— the 
biggest  non-ferrous  metals 
market  that  turns  around  £L5 

blHion  of  business  a year. 
Growing  by  700  per  cent  over 
the  past  eight  years,  it  lias 


Sting  2:  sticky  fingers 

THE  GREATEST  financial  scams  have  always 
proved  to.be  the  simplest — even  in  this  case,  with 
lan  .individual  working  tor  a Japanese  corporation  . 
running  lip  fosses  put  at  52,5  billion  or  more  from 
trading  In  the  arcana  world  of  copper. 

- The  circumstances  under  which  Yasuo  Haman- 
aka, right,  head  of  Sumitomo  Corporation's  copper 
trading  division,  carried  out  massive  unauthorised 
trades  oyer  a 10-year  period,  bear  a striking  resem- 
blance to  another  copper  market  scandal — the  ' 
Codelco  affair  of  January  1094.  On  that  occasion 
anotfiar  lone  Individual,  Juan  Pablo  Davila,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  market  dealings  of  Chile's 
state-owned  copper  agency,  confessed  to  making 
losses  of  more  than  5200  million  over  live  years. 

. At  first  this  "rogue  trader”  claimed  simply  to 
have  made  a few  minor  mistakes  and  then  to  have 


racked  up  huge  losses  in  a desperate  attempt  to 
win  back  the  money.  But  investigators  discovered 
a number  of  secret  bank  accounts,  stuffed  with 
cash,  in  off-shore  tax  havens  such  as  the  Cayman 
Islands.  Payments  into  these  accounts,  controlled 
by  Davila,  wore  traced  back  to  London-based  • ' 
metal  brokers. 

With  Codelco  now  suing  several  of  these  bro- 
kers, the  straightforward  charge  being  made  Is 
that  its  employee  knowingly  entered  Into  trades 
with  metal  brokers  which  he  knew  would  produce 
losses.  A portion  of  the  profits  reaped  by  brokers  . 
in  London  would  then  be  passed  back  to  Davila 
through  his  secret  accounts. 

The  betting  now  is  that  Sumitomo  has  fallen 
victim  to  a similar  fraud.  Investigators  from  around 
the  world  will  be  tracing  which  brokers  dealt  with 
Hamanaka  and  who  made  money. 

All  we  know  for  sure  is  that  lawyers  in  at  least 
three  continents  will  be  kept  in  business  tor  years. 


made  London  the  global  cen- 
tre for  metal  dealing. 

Copper  may  not  be  as  glam- 
orous as  diamonds  or  gold  but 
it  is  of  huge  strategic  impor- 
tance in  practically  every  in- 
dustrial activity . The  metal 
links  together  roost  ofthe 
world's  telephone  networks 
and  provides  the  guts  of  elec- 
tric  motors,  transformers  and 
printed  circuit  boards.  If  s big 
bucks. 

|-  Within  minutes  of  the  mar- 
ket opening  on  Friday,  it  be- 
came clear  that  Sumitomo's 
predicted  losses  were  wildly 
optimistic.  As  the  shock 
reverberated  around  the  mar- 
ket, the  price  of  copper 
dropped  like  a stone.  In  early  . 
iradtog,  Sumitomo's  losses 
were  escalating  at  the  rate  of 
53  million  every  minute,  send- 
ing shivers  through  the  share 
markets  and  raising  fears  of 
mgjor  casualties  among  finan- 


cial institutions  with  a big  ex- 
posure to  the  copper  market 
Prices,  however,  recovered 
somewhat  during  afternoon 
trading: 

Tins  affair  stretches  from 
Chileto  Tokyo,  from  the  City 
of  London  to  the  hectic  deal- 
ing rooms  of  New  York.  For 
the  last  three  years,  regula- 
tors which  monitor  these  mar- 
kets have  been  increasingly 
uneasy  about  a spate  of 
switch-back  movements  in 
the  copper  price  which  could 
not  be  explained  by  prevailing 
trading  conditions-  But  it  was 
only  when  15  members  of  the 
Guernsey  Fraud  Squad,  ac- 
companied by  regulators  from 
Britain  and  the  US.  raided 
-three  premises  on  the  island 
on  May  ll  that  the  scale  of  the 
complex  fraud  began  to  take 
shape. 

The  purpose  of  the  raid 

remains  a puzzle.  Fresh  from 


umpiring  his  local  cricket 
team,  CWef  Inspector  Harris 
repeatedly  parries  all  ques- 
tions, beyond  confirming  that 
it  concerned  a "major  inter- 
national fraud”  and  admitting 
that  it  involved  bodies 
from  outside  Guernsey’s 
Jurisdiction. 


that  half-a-dozen  plain-clothes ' 
officers  entered  the  house 
early  last  Sunday  morning 
and  took  away  a number  of 
documents.  However,  Tickler 


ONE  OF  THOSE 
understood  to 
have  been  ques- 
tioned by  police 
is  Ian  Tickler, 
chairman  of  the 
British  window-fittings  com- 
pany Arthur  Shaw.  He  is  also 
director  of  a range  of  Guern- 
sey-listed financial  compa- 
nies, including  Fermain  Legal 
Services  and  City  Gate  Trust 
He  lives  in  a large  white- 
washed home  in  one  ofthe 
most  luxurious  quarters  of 
the  Guernsey  capital  of  St  Pe- 
ter's Port  A neighbour  says 


left  at  his  office  and  staff  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  questions. 

Tracing  the  ownership  a£ 
the  companies  Involves 
requesting  flies  in  Le  Greffe,  . 
the  main  Guernsey  register  of 

commercial  businesses.  One 

firm  blurs  into  another;  nomi- 
nee holdings  in  the  Channel 
Islands  disappear  into  anony- 
mous holding  companies  in 
the  British  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It's 
like  running  into  a fog. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
mysterious  Guernsey  raid 
wasamajcarpartinafarmcffe 
wide-ranging  inquiry  being 
masterminded  by  polk*, 
cies  and  two  powecfifl  regula- 
tory bodies — Britate&Sfca- 


rities  and  Investment  Board 
(SIB)  and  the  US-based  Com- 
modities and  Futures  Trading 
Commission.  For  weeks  they 
have  been  ploughing  through 
documents  unearthed  In  the 
raids  and  discussing  the  find- 
ings privately  with  companies 
involved.  Earlier  this  week,  It 
became  clear  that  they  could 
delay  no  longer.  Such  was  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence against  Yasuo  Hana- 
maka  that  his  employer  was 
forced  to  admit  late  on  Thurs- 
day night  that  a huge  fraud 
had  been,  unearthed. 

. The  authorities  had  long 
been  concerned  about  the  run- 
ning ofthe  market  because  of 
the  discovery  by  Codelco,  the 
Chilean  state  copper  concern, 
that  one  of  Us  traders — now 
arrested — had  been  taking 
bribes  in  return  for  giving  in- 
ternational  dealing  firms 
hugely  favourable  deals.  Co- 
Hplm  hjic  hinpri  mtematinnal 

lawyers  In  an  attempt  to  get  its 
money  back. 

But  the  latest  inquiry  has 
shown  that  irregularities 
within  the  copper  market  go 
far  deeper.  The  common  link 
is  Hamanaka,  now  reported  to 
be  under  house  arrest  Au- 
thorities first  became  suspi- 
cious when  news  started  leak- 
ing out  about  the  “Radar" 
deals  involving  him  and  a 
major  British  commodity 
risaUng  company.  The  trading 
coup  aroused  suspicions  in 
the  Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority (SFA),  the  City  watch- 
dog charged  with  regulating 
the  London  metals  market, 
and  a secret  Investigation  was 
launched  In  October  1994. 


The  world  copper  market, 
which  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  commodity  trad- 
ers. was  unusually  volatile 
during  1993.  Prices  slumped 
from  52,500  a tonne  early  that 
year  to  a low  of 11,600  in  the 
summer  and  then  rocketed — 
topping  $3,000  a tonne  by  the 
summer  of 1994.  In  the  months 
alter  these  rapid  fluctuations, 
SFA  officials  were  conducting 
routine  checks  at  British  deal- 
ing firms.  In  September  of  1994 
they  stumbled  across  details 
ofthe  immensely  profitable  £2 
billion  transaction  struck 
a year  earlier  with 
Sumitomo. 


Jk  FORMAL,  al- 
M % though  confiden- 
m % tial,  inquiry  was 
IhJ  launched  after 
g. % SFA  investigators 
m ^received  what 
were  beheved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory answere  to  questions 
about  two  secret  tradingac- 
counts.  One  was  codenamed 
“Radar",  the  other  "Magn". 
The  probe  lasted  eight  weeks, 
with  a report  being  produced 
in  December  1994. 

This  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Even  investigators  close  to  the 
inquiry  admit  they  still  have 
no  real  feeling  about  the  ex- 
tent ofthe  fraud.  But  clearly  it 
goes  well  beyond  Hamanaka. 
The  police  are  stepping  up  the 
pressure.  And  others  involved 
will  soon  find  there  is  no- 
where to  hide — even  in  the 
looking-glass  world  ofthe 
Guernsey  super-rich. 

Additional  reporting  by 
OwenBowcott 
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A kind  of 

Russian 

roulette 

TWO  CANDIDATES,  one  presidency 
. . . and  the  devil’s  choice  for  the 
Russian  people  to  make  between 
them.  Foreign  headlines  that  Boris  Yelt- 
sin is  the  only  man  for  Russia  are  no 
help  at  all,  merely  conveying  the  vote- 
losing message  that  he  is  the  only  man 
for  the  West.  Yet  we  should  avoid  the 
revisionist  trap  of  concluding  that  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov  must  be  preferable.  It 
might  serve  the  advocates  of  untram- 
melled free  marketry  right  if  Russia 
returned  (as  they  would  put  it)  into  com- 
munist hands,  but  Mr  Zyuganov  has 
problems  of  of  his  own.  It  is  futile  to  look 
for  an  alternative  elsewhere.  The  other 
candidate  likely  to  do  best  is  the  ultra- 
nationalist  buffoon  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky beside  whom  General  Lebed, 
admirer  of  General  Pinochet,  appears  a 
moderate. 

The  liberal  economist  Grigory  Yav- 
linsky or  his  former  boss  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev might  be  labelled  more  appropri- 
ately good  for  Russia,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  happen.  Unless  Mr  Zhirinovsky 
springs  a very  nasty  surprise,  the  other 
candidates  will  only  count  if  and  when 


their  allegiances  have  to  be  transferred 
for  a second  round. 

Rostov-on-Don  in  southern  Russia 
typifies  the  collapse  of  well-established 
industry  and  popular  confidence.  Its 
agricultural  machinery  has  become  out- 
dated and  the  miners  in  the  Donets  Basin 
coalfield  are  paid  late  if  at  alL  Both  lead- 
ing presidential  candidates  have  visited 
Rostov  recently.  Mr  Yeltsin  was  there 
last  week,  dropping  in  on  a rock  concert 
in  the  city  stadium.  “Young  people,"  he 
bellowed;  “You  are  Russia’s  future,  you 
are  Russia’s  hope. . . I don’t  think  you 
would  allow  yourselves  to  he  restrained 
(by  communism)  — you  won't  allow  this 
to  happen"  Then  he  joined  in  the  danc- 
ing on  stage  performing  commendably, 
according  to  a TV  commentator,  “for  a 
man  of  his  age  and  position”. 

Mr  Zyuganov  has  also  visited  Ros- 
tov, and  tells  the  story  himself.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  he  proudly  relates, 
stood  in  the  square  in  silence,  as  if  they 
were  listening  to  a patriotic  announce- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Information 
Bureau  in  the  most  crucial  days  of  the 
Great  Fatherland  War.  Instead,  they 
were  listening  to  him.  Suddenly  a 
worker  came  up  to  the  rostrum  with  a 
toolbag,  and  produced  an  ordinary 
metal-worker’s  hammer.  “Gennady  An- 
dreyevich,  ” said  this  honest  man,  “I 
want  to  hand  you  not  a sword  but  a ham- 
mer. With  just  one  instruction:  Let  us 
work!”  He  was  followed  by  a woman 
with  a bunch  of  flowers  and  another  in- 
struction: Help  Mother  Russia.  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov said  he  would  do  just  that. 

All  elections  have  an  element  of 
charade  but  it  is  hard  to  detect  the  sub- 


stance behind  either  of  these  two  con- 
trasting performances.  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
handed  out  largesse  — while  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  which  would 
normally  be  appalled  look  the  other  way. 
He  has  shamelessly  played  the  Red  card 
and  projected  himself  as  Russia’s  big 
daddy,  in  an  act  which  many  voters  seem 
to  enjoy  even  while  they  see  through  it. 
Mr  Zyuganov  appeals  to  an  older  form  of 
patriotism  and  while  rejecting  the  meth- 
ods of  Stalin  he  invokes  this  part  at  least 
of  the  old  man’s  spirit  His  policies  may 
be  fairly  bland  but  be  has  an  alarming 
sense  of  history.  If  Stalin  had  lived  five 
to  seven  years  longer,  he  argues,  then 
the  dictator  would  have  succeeded  in 
reviving  Russia’s  tradition  of  “spiritual 
government”  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  collapsed.  Mr  Zyuganov 
was  never  one  of  the  children  of  the  20th 
Party  congress:  he  belongs  to  the  politi- 
cal generation  formed  under  Brezhnev 
rather  than  Khrushchev.  His  appeal  is 
not  improved  by  a strong  whiff  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  his  camp  — which  he  con- 
demns ambiguously  as  the  by-product  of 
nationalism  taken  too  far. 

We  can  only  hold  our  breath  and 
watch.  Choosing  sides  is  not  only 
counter-productive  but  presumptuous. 
The  outside  world  has  given  plenty  of 
dubious  advice  to  Russia  since  1990  and 
its  track  record  of  prediction  is  unremit- 
tingly poor.  The  two  main  candidates 
represent  substantial  arguments  in  soci- 
ety even  if  they  do  so  in  a parodied  form. 
The  Russian  people  cannot  escape  being 
part  of  the  drama,  but  most  of  them  go 
into  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open:  they  do 
not  need  distracting  noises  offstage. 


Calling  time 
on  the  century 

IT  IS  an  ominous  sign  of  national  angst 
— both  political  and  economic  — that 
the  Government  still  hasn’t  persuaded 
enough  businessmen  to  support  the  pro- 
posed £500  million  Millennium  Exhibi- 
tion at  Greenwich  despite  the  carrot  pro- 
vided by  £200  million  of  lottery  money. 
What  a contrast  both  to  the  extravagant 
self-confidence  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  — built  at  a profit  by  private  means 
without  any  help  from  the  taxpayer  — 
and  to  the  publicly  funded  Festival  of 
Britain  in  1951  which  waved  goodbye  to 
post-war  austerity.  Both  in  contrasting 
ways  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing 
and  did  it  with  panache.  Greenwich  can't 
decide  whether  it  is  a public  or  a private 
project  but  has  to  have  a private  sector 
presence  to  satisfy  Government  dogma 
even  though  industry  can’t  make  a profit 
out  of  it 

It  has  an  interesting  theme  — 12 
pavilions  dedicated  to  aspects  of  “time” 
which  Greenwich  has  more  reason  to 
promote  than  anywhere  else:  but  still  no 
Great  Idea  beyond  celebrating  the  pass- 
ing of  another  1,000  years.  It  needs  to 
become  a rallying  point  for  the  nation 
and  provide  infrastructure  which  will 
survive  at  least  for  the  next  100  years  — 
not  to  be  pulled  down  as  so  much  of  the 
Festival  of  Britain  was.  Pessimists  say  it 
is  too  late  now  to  change  direction  with 
the  millennium  barely  three  and  a half 
years  away  and  point  to  the  hugely  late 


British  Library  as  an  example  of  infras- 
tructural projects  which  lose  their  sense 
of  time.  Maybe  it  is  just  that  sense  off 
n^aaimigm  that  Greenwich  needs  to  dis- 
pel. After  aH,  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
constructed  in  barely  seven  months. 
(Perhaps  there  should  be  a competition 
to  build  a replica  in  even  less  time). 

If  Greenwich  is  to  he  regenerative  in 
spirit,  then  part  of  the  site  ought  to  be  Set 
aside  for  a Millennium  Village  harness- 
ing state-of-the-art  technology  from  all 
over  the  world  to  build  a model  habita- 
tion for  the  next  century.  It  could  com- 
bine the  most  advanced  techniques  from 
the  digital  and  “green”  revolutions  in  a 
suitably  landscaped  environment  with 
workshops,  a “virtual  library”,  enter- 
tainment fe.ciliti.es  -and  a school-of-the- 
tuture  which  interested  parties  else- 
where could  access  through  the  Internet. 
The  village  could  be  partly  covered  by  a 
glass  canopy  (as  Sir  Richard  Rogers 
plans  for  the  South  Bank)  to  raise  the 
temperature  enough  to  make  it  an  out- 
door living  space.  Such  a habitat  would 
be  useful  in  its  own  right  but  would  also 
generate  ideas  for  others  and  provide  a 
spur  for  Michael  Heseltine’s  dream  of 
Thames-side  regeneration. 

There  is  obvious  irony  when  time 
runs  out  for  an  exhibition  dedicated  to 
time:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
schedule  is  looking  daunting.  But  the 
prospect  of  deadlines  can  also  be  exhila- 
rating. If  a contaminated  gasworks  site 
in  Greenwich  can  be  turned  into  a show- 
case for  the  next  century -in  less  than 
three  and  a half  years  then  it  will  be  a 
cause  for  national  celebration  in  its  own 
right  And  if  it  isn’t?  Perish  the  thought 


JONATHAN  STEELE  finds  that  fear  is 
the  key  in  tomorrow’s  Russian 
presidential  election —Yeltsin  or 
Zyuganov?  Right  or  left?  Bad  or 
worse?  Go  for  the  communist,  he 
argues.  Illustration:  PETER  TILL 

Devil’s 
horns  of  a 
dilemma 


Election  cam- 
paigns polarise  and 
desperate  candidates 
polarise  absolutely. 
The  Russian  presi- 
dential contest  is  described  in 
some  quarters  as  the  most 
doom-laden  watershed  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  danger  of  car- 
rying Russia  back  to  totalitar- 
ianism. This  “Apocalypse 
Now”  variant  has  been 
heavily  pushed  by  Boris  Yelt- 
sin. the  three  national  televi- 
sion channels  he  controls  and, 
regrettably,  the  majority  of 
the  western  media. 

This  extreme  presentation 
of  tomorrow’s  choice  became 
inevitable  once  Yeltsin  de- 
cided to  run  for  re-election. 

His  instinct  has  always  been 
confrontational,  his  style  sim- 
plistic. Given  his  unpopular- 
ity, there  was  no  way  other  - 
than  by  trading  on  fear  that  he 
could  win  the  election,  or  hope 
to  get  western  support  for 
refusing  to  accept  defeat  and 
hand  over  power. 

The  less  hysterical  view  is 
that  Russians  will  not  be 
choosing  between  enlightened 
reform  and  repressive  reac- 
tion but  between  centre-right 
and  centre-left.  The  issues  on 
which  that  cleavage  makes  it- 
self felt  are  not  the  same  as  in 
Western  Europe,  for  cultural 
and  historical  reasons.  Russia 
is  going  through  a painful 
transition,  from  a system  of 
almost  100  per  cent  state 
ownership  to  privatisation, 
from  controlling  a vast  em- 
pire to  reduced  international 
status,  from  the  politics  of  en- 
forced obedience  to  pluralism 
and  openness.  This  process  of 
chaotic  modernisation  has  be- 
come irreversible  but  the 
question  is  whether  its  next 
stage  will  wear  a broadly 
right-wing  or  left-wing  face. 

The  main  charge  against 
Yeltsin  is  not  that  he  chose  to 
bring  In  market  reforms  in  a 
Thatcherite  manner  but  that 


he  failed  to  be  the  institution- 
builder  that  post-communist 
Russia  needed.  Gorbachev 
created  the  foundations  of  a 
free  society,  lifting  press  cen- 
sorship, giving  the  green  light 
for  a multi-party  system,  in- 
troducing free  elections,  stop- 
ping the  repression  of  dissi- 
dents and  accepting  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship. 
When  Yeltslncame  into  the 
Kremlin  in  1991,  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  popularity, 
he  had  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  the  em- 
bryonic habits  of  citizenship 
and  strengthen  the  fledgling 
institutions  of  representative 
democracy. 

To  see  how  much  he  squan- 
dered that  chance,  one  need 
only  take  the  parallel  off  South 
Africa,  which  was  going 
through  a similar  transition. 
Its  centre-piece  was  consensu- 
al change.  A constitutional 
convention  was  called.  A gov- 
ernment of  national  unity  was 
formed.  Multi-party  task 
forces  worked  out  new  poli- 
cies for  education,  health  and 
land  reform.  An  independent 
broadcasting  commission 
lifted  state  television  and 
radio  out  of  partisan  politics. 

What  happened  in  Russia? 
From  the  first  moment  Yeltsin 
embarked  on  a strategy  of 
revenge  and  polarisation, 
from  his  decision  to  ban  the 
Communist  Party  to  his 
refusal  to  accept  that  the 
Supreme  Soviet  (when  it 
started  to  vote  against  his  pol- 
icies) was  a representative 
parliament  By  refusing  to 
join  or  found,  apolitical  party, 
he  undermined  the  notion  of 
multi-party  politics,  implying 
that  the  president  was  above 

the  internal  electoral  disci- 
piines  of  parties.  He  put  loyal- 
ists in  charge  of  television  and 
fora  brief  period  banned  op- 
position newspapers.  He  dis- 
solved the  Constitutional 
Court.  He  ran  a bloated  presi- 
dential office,  where  the  lines 


The  old  and 
the  toothless 


of  command  still  are  opaque 
and  Byzantine.  He  allowed  to 
flourish  a system  of  corrup- 
tion in  which  not  one  govern- 
ment minister  or  high  official 
has  ever  been  tried.  He  en- 
couraged fraud  to  seep  into 
the  election  process  by  order- 
ing his  appointees  to  engineer 
the  correct  result  in  the  De- 
cember 1993  referendum. 

Hie  case  against  Zyuganov 
is  also  strong,  though  it  is  not 
the  one  Yeltsin  and  his 
backers  put.  The  charge  that 
he  is  a crypto-totalitarian  has 
no  credible  basis.  Fora  man 
who  still  calls  himself  a com- 
munist. Zyuganov's  recanta- 
tion of  the  undemocratic  ele- 
ments of  Soviet  communism  is 
no  less  forthright  than  Yelt- 
sin's. He  criticises  the  party  for 
trying  to  maintain  a monopoly 
overall  thought  and  action.  He 
favours  abolishing  the  au- 
thoritarian presidency' and 
giving  power  to  parliament. 

The  worry  is  his  appalling 


attitude  to  Stalin  (his  role  in 
building  up  the  Soviet  state 
outweighs  the  repressions) 
and  a primitive  world  view 
which  leads  Zyuganov  to  see 
Jewish  or  CIA  conspiracies 
everywhere.  The  Stalin  point 
is  an  historical  curiosity  and 
his  view  of  the  outside  world 
has  title  operational  signifi- 
cance. In  practice,  his  foreign 
pol  icy  would  hare  none  of  the 
aggressive  and  neoimperial- 
ist emotionalism  of  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky. 

Zyuganov’s  ma in  aim  is  to 
revive  Russian  industry  and 
the  traditional  markets  the 
Soviet  Union  used  to  enjoy. 
For  that  he  needs  good  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbours.  He 
promises  to  do  more  to  protect 
Russia’s  new  capitalists  and 
what  remains  of  the  state  sec- 
tor from  foreign  penetration 
by  imposing  import  tariffs, 
holding  down  domestic  energy 
prices  as  a form  of  subsidy  for 
Russian  industry  and  protect- 


ing Russian  banks.  These  may 
well  be  sensible  policies  if  they 
revive  the  Russian  economy. 
The  present  instability  of  Rus- 
sian politics  is  largely  due  to 
the  dramatic  fall  In  output  and 
li  vingstandards  over  the  last 
five  years. 

The  real  question  about 
Zyuganov  \s  whether  he  could 
doit  if  he  wins  the  election. 
The  calm  try  is  deep  in  debt 
and  under  the  strong  disci- 
pline of  the  IMF,  which  wants 
to  open  Russia  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  global  econo- 
my. Zyuganov  does  not  want 
to  return  to  central  planning 
but  would  like  to  run  a more 
interventionist  policy  with  a 
stronger  role  for  government 
to  safeguard  the  welfare  state 
and  ■■cherry-pick"  industrial 
firms  which  need  state  funds 
to  re-structure. 

The  clinching  argument  in 

favour  of  Zyuganov  is  politi- 
cal Russian  voters,  and  par- 
ticularly their  leaders,  need  to 


get  used  to  the  basic  notion  of 
what  the  French  call  “alter- 
nance”.  Electorates  can 
change  leaders  calmly  and 
peacefully  without  it  meaning 
the  end  of  the  world.  Even  if 
the  new  team  is  unable  to 
make  great  changes,  given  the 
limits  on  movement  which 
any  government  in  a democ- 
racy laces,  the  regular  swing 
of  the  pendulum  is  crucial  in 
any  pluralistic  system. 

The  world  remembers  the 
dignified  way  Gorbachev  gave 
up  power  in  1991.  The  only 
thing  was  that  he  was  not 
elected  out.  He  went  because 
his  country  ceased  to  exist.  It 
would  be  a real  sign  of  democ- 
racy if  Russian  voters  were  to 
turn  Boris  Yeltstn,  the  first 
freely  elected  Russian  leader 
in  history,  into  the  first  one 
freely  rejected . . . provided,  of 
course,  that  the  defeated  pres- 
ident accepts  the  verdict 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


Martin  Woollacott  is  away 


O W that  the  House  of 
Lords  at  last  seems  to 
be  facing  a genuine 
threat  of  “reform",  if 
not  outright  abolition,  its 
defenders  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  portray  it  as  an 
indispensible  protector  of  our 
ancient  liberties  against  the 
depredations  of  a power- 
crazed  executive.  Their  lord- 
ships  — and  in  particular  the 
Labour  peers — had  an 
unrivalled  opportunity  to 
exercise  this  crucial  function 
this  week. 

The  occasion  was  fee 
committee  stage  ofHome  Sec- 
retary Howard's  deplorable 
Security  Services  Bill — a 
measure  which  seeks  to  legal- 
ise the  kind  of  illegal  bugging 
and  burgling  described  so 
enthusiastically  by  the  late 
Peter  Wright  in  his  notorious 
book  Spy  catcher.  The  spooks 
of  MIS,  worried  that  they  may 
be  facing  redundancy  in  the 
post-cold  war  world,  now 
want  new  powers  to  “assist” 
the  police  in  tracking  down 
crooks  as  well  as  spies  and 
subversives. 

Mr  Howard  Intends  to  give 
them  these  powers  in  abun- 
dance. So  last  weekend  the 
leader  columns  of  the 
Observer  and  the  Guardian 
Issued  a ringing  call  to  our 
unelected  nobility  to  correct 
the  failure  of  the  elected  legis- 
lature to  do  anything  to  stop 
him.  Illustrious  names  like 
those  of  Tom  Paine,  MUton, 
Locke.  Mill  and  Wilkes  were 
called  in  witness.  So  what 
happened?  Nothing. 

Weil,  almost  nothing. 
Andrew  McIntosh.  Labour's 
deputy  leader  in  the  Lords, 
moved  a series  of  amendments 
to  the  bill  designed  to  set 
limits  to  the  proposed  bug- 
ging. letter-opening,  break- 
ing-and-entering and  phone- 
tapping  powers  authorised  by 
the  bill.  Labour  peers  had 
been  alerted  to  be  on  hand, 
and  the  government  whips 
summoned  their  troops  just  in 
case. 

But  in  the  event,  every 


single  one  of  the  Opposition 
amendments  was  tamely  with- 
drawn. even  though  no  signif- 
icant ministerial  concessions 
were  offered.  No  one  who 
knows  Lord  McIntosh — a vig- 
orous supporter  erf  civil  liber- 
ties — could  imagine  he  acted 
.on  his  own  initiative.  So  we 
can  assume  that  he  was  told  to 
cave  in  by  fee  Labour  leader- 
ship in  the  Commons.  That 
would  be  consistent  with  Jack 
Straw’s  increasingly  desper- 
ate efforts  to  project  himself 
as  even  tougher  on  crime  than 
Hitler  Howard. 

So  much  for  Tom  Paine. 
Milton,  Locke,  et  aL  Old 
Labour  to  a man,  I fear. 

□ DID  you  spot  anything 
unusual  about  Thursday 
night’s  Mansion  House  din- 
ner? Or  did  It  look  just  as  stuffy 
as  usual  on  your  TV  screen?  If 
so.  you  would  be  wrong.  A 
great  blow  was  struck  for 
classlessness,  democracy  and 
modernity.  Ken  Clarke  and  fee 
rest  of  the  men  were  wearing 
black  ties  instead  <rf  fee  tradi- 
tional white  ones. 

This  seems  to  have  beena 
last  minute  change  of  plan, 
since  fee  embossed  invita- 
tions were  altered  by  hand.  It 
sent  shockwaves  through  the 
City,  and  right  up  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  offices  high  in  the 
Canary  Wharf  building.  Pan- 
jandrums of  manners  and 
fashion  were  wheeling  oat  to 
condemn  the  move  as  yet 
another  example  of  declining 
standards. 

Did  good  old  Ken  Clarke 
have  a hand  in  the  change?  If 
so,  it  is  one  more  count  in  his 
favour,  on  top  of  his  admirable 
contempt  for  the  advice  of 
Steady  Eddie,  fee  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  even 
so.  it  isn’t  entirely  original. 

The  late  George  Brown,  in 
his  tired  and  emotional  days 
at  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  once 
announced  his  absolute 
refusal  to  don  white  tie  and 
tails  fora  similar  City  bash.  It 
was  contrary  to  his  socialist 
principles,  he  said.  So  he  went 
in  a tuxedo  instead. 

This  moved  the  wags  of 
Annie’s  Bar  to  compose  a new 
parody  on  the  Red  Flag,  con- 
taining the  lines;  "With  heads 
uncovered  swear  we  all/  To 
wear  a black  tie  to  the  ball." 

C A RETIRED  journalist  I 
know,  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  sight,  pos- 
sesses a pensioner's  bus  pass 
issued  by  the  London  Borough 
ofHaringey.  Unlike  similar 
passes  for  sighted  people,  it 
carries  no  picture  of  the 
holder.  In  the  space  for  the 
picture  are  the  words:  "Blind 
person — no  photograph 
required.”  Think  about  it 


WHITE  tie  may  have 
given  way  to  wait- 
ers’outfits  at  the 
Mansion  House  banquet 
this  week,  but  the  most 
formal  of  evening  wear  is 
not  heading  into  the  BBC 
costume  department  just 


yet.  Lipmans  ofLudgate 
Hill,  which  has  hired  out 
many  a tie  (black,  white  and 
pearl-grey)  to  the  feasting 
classes,  was  philosophical. 
“There  you  are."  said 
Michael  Conway,  wbo 
added  that  the  fell  concert- 
pianist  outfit  survives 
beyond  the  reach  of  Clar- 
Idan  blokishness  at  livery- 
company  dinners  and 
Guildhall  functions  for 
heads  of  state.  Smallweed 
himself  attended  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  banquet  in  Novem- 
ber 1985.  Young  and  green, 
he  rang  the  Mansion  House 
to  confirm  that  “evening 
dress”  was  synonymous 
with  “black  tie".  It  was  not. 
came  the  reply.  “Had  we 
meant  black  tie  we  should 
have  written  ‘dinner 
jacket’ " The  last  two 
words  were  pronounced  as 
if  they  were  “bomber 
jacket".  Wednesday  may 
have  been  our  belated 
revenge  for  this  snotty 
rejoinder. 


THERE  is  a keen  per- 
sonal interest  behind 
Dennis  O'Driscoirs 
piece  in  the  latest  issue  of 
London  Magazine  concern- 
ing the  role  of  work  and  pro- 
fessional du  ties  in  the  life  of 
Philip  Larkin.  O'Driscoll 
himself,  a Customs  official 
of  20  years’  standing,  is 
scrambling  to  finish  his 
fourth  collection  of  poetry 
and  have  it  away  to  his  pub- 
lisher, Anvil,  before  the  end 
or  the  month.  Why?  Ireland 
assumes  theEU  presidency 
on  July  1.  and  O'Driscoll  is 
assigned  to  the  task 
force  dealing  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  excise 
duties,  smuggling,  drug- 
trafficking and  the  like. 

This  has  to  be  “the  most 
unlofty  reason"  for  flashing 
a volume  of  poetry,  he  tells 
us.  but  he  knows  he  won’t 
get  a minute's  peace  once 
Dublin  becomes  Eoro-capi- 
tal.  As  for  Larkin.  O’Dris- 
coll seems  unimpressed  by 
the  argument  that,  had  be 


packed  In  librarians  hip.  his 
low- wattage  output  (Lar- 
kin's last  full  collection. 
High  Windows,  appeared  in 
1974)  would  have  surged  to 
SizeweU  B proportions. 
Nor,  he  said,  does  he  have 
much  time  for  the  denigra- 
tion of  Larkin  by  those  who 
have  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  old  grouse  wasn't 
exactly  a candidate  for  the 
Helena  Kennedy  Political 
Correctness  Rose  bowl 
— they  are  “wishing  the 
vices  of  the  world  upon 
him”. 

So  should  a poet  have  a 
day  job?  “IThe]  age  of  the 
remittance-man 
writer  ...  is  gone."  he  tells 
us.  When  it  comes  to  work- 
ing in  a bank,  a library  or 
Indeed  a customs  office  in 
Room  514,  Castle  House, 
Dublin  1,  “I  don't  think  it 
does  any  harm.”  But  the 
provisional  title  of  the  new 
collection  tells  a slightly 
different  story:  Quality 
Time. 


GHASTLY  gerundive  of 
the  week  comes  cour- 
tesy of  S and  A Foods 
of  Derby,  whose  “prepared 
with  pride”  balti  chicken 
curry  Is  marked  as  “ove lia- 
ble”. But  while  we  have 
been  munching  over  the  im- 
plications (is  Labour’s  for- 
eign-affairs spokesman  Mr 
Oveoer?  Is  Delia  Smith  a 
writer  of  ovening  books?), 
the  Prime  Minister,  It 
seems,  has  been  snarling 
oyer  his  own  hate-noun,  “vi- 
sion". Now,  vision  comes 
several  lengths  behind 
ovenable.  It  is.  after  aLL  a 
proper  word.  But  John 
Major's  teeth  bleed  at  its 
very  utterance,  especially 
when  that  utterance  comes 
from  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  PM,  it  seems, 
prides  himself  on  his  repu- 
tation as  a tactician  and 
would  appear  to  regard  any- 
one with  the  “vision  thing” 
as  someth  ing  of  a conman. 
There  are  those  who  will 
take  Major's  vision  allergy 


as  further  evidence  that  he 
has  had  enough  and  is  about 
to  call  an  election.  But  the 
affair  of  the  reprieved  casu- 
alty department  tells  other- 
wise. Only  when  the  squeeze 
artists  are  told  to  push  off 
can  we  be  certain  tbatJM 
has  become  indifferent  to 
his  fate. 

In  The  Writing  on  the 
Wall  (Michael  Joseph;  1985), 
Enoch  Powell  reminisced 
about  the  collapse  of  the  last 
La  bo  or  government: 
“Watching  Cal  laghan  I 
couldn't  belp  saying  to  my- 
self, ‘There's  a man  who’s 
fed  up'. . . If  he  hadn't  been 
fed  up  he  wouldn’t  have  lost 
the  vote  of  confidence.  He 
could  certainly  fora  whiff  of 
gas  have  had  the  two  or 
three  votes  which  were  nec- 
essary." The  gas  was  a refer- 
ence to  the  famous  pipeline 
to  Northern  Ireland  de- 
manded by  Ulster  MPs  and 
refused,  suicidal  ly,  by  Calla- 
ghan. Major,  of  coarse,  has 
already  promised  a gas  pipe- 


line (along  with  non-privati- 
sation of  the  province's  rail- 
ways) in  return  for  Unionist 
support  In  a previous  tight 
spot  so  he  will  have  to  find 
some  other  demand  not  to 
give  in  to. 

A CAB  driver 

writes  . . . no.  a cab 
driver  really  writes. 
Plombline  is  the  personal 
column  of  Len  Plumb,  con- 
tributor to  The  Cab  Driver 
(Inc.  Steering  Wheel) 

Est  1921.  “the  only  taxi 
trade  journal  that  is  free 
and  independent".  Plumb- 
line  Is  an  ironic  master- 
piece. brilliantly  disassem- 
bling the  conceits  and 
conventions  of  the  by-lined 
as-it-is  opinion  slot.  On  May 
30.  Plumbline  ripped  into 
suggestions  that  the  conical 
copper's  helmet  be  replaced: 
the  headline  read  “A  Police 
Lot”,  the  "man's"  having 
presumably  dropped  off 
somewhere  in  the  works, 
and  Len  concluded;  "A  large 


helmet  will  never  go  amiss." 
On  to  smoking,  Len  cat  it  out 
in  1980  which  “does  not 
make  me  a superior  person- 
■ - . [but]  I now  have  a taste 
for  other  things  and  best  of 
all  Ido  not  get  the  brown 
nicotine  [that]  used  to  mess 
with  my  breath".  And 
finally,  the  consumer  soci- 
ety. Forty  years  ago.  Len 
was  happy  on  SO  bob  a week, 
but  "I  never  had  to  worry 
about  buying  takeaways, 
computers,  foreign  holi- 
days, stereos,  burgers  and 
junk  food".  He  concludes! 

" Wc  have  come  a long  way 
in  the  consumerism 
stakes . . . but  for  long? 

SOME  advice  for  the 
American  Labour 
Party,  founded  this 
week  in  Cleveland.  First 
change  your  name  to  New 
American  Labour;  second, 
cut  all  links  with  the  onions; 
third,  call  for  sound  money 
and  curfews  on  children.  Do 
it  now  and  save  a lot  erf  time. 


Conservative  corpse 
awaits  silver  bullet 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  condition  of  the 
Conservative  Party 
today  is  a bit  like  the 

condition  of  the  villain 
ui  me  last  minutes  of  a Bat- 
man or  a Star  Wars  movie. 
Picture  it  The  ruler  ofdark- 
n«s  is  finally  getting  what  has 
been  corning  to  him.  Zap.  Pow. 


Take  that,  you  fiend.  Kersplat 
And  that.  Kerpow.  Sweet 
revenge. 

Then,  as  dazzling  scenes  of 
Pyrotechnic  destruction  fill 
toe  screen  for  the  big  finish, 
someone  turns  to  the  hero. 
Gosh,  Batman,  he  says,  no  one 
could  possibly  have  survived 
that  And  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  schmuck  says  it  you 
know  for  sure  that,  however 
improbable  It  may  be,  this  ene- 
my’s secret  weapon  is  sur- 
v^vai.  Wiped  out  or  not,  he’ll 
he  back  next  time.  It's  the 
same  with  the  Tories. 

We  are  approaching  the 
final  frames  now.  The  plight  of 
the  Conservatives  really  does 
look  Irrecoverable.  A year 
after  John  Major  launched  the  I 
leadership  contest  to  end  all 
leadership  contests,  he  is 


besieged  again.  The  party’s 
poll  ratings  are  almost  un- 
changed from  1995.  TOry  MPs 
privately  agree  that  constitu- 
encies with  majorities  of  8,000 
are  now  unwinnable  at  the 
general  election. 

At  Westminster  the  party  Is 
consumed  with  the  distrac- 
tions of  which  Major  com- 
plained m his  speech  to  Welsh 
Conservatives  yesterday.  If 
anything,  his  MPs  are  less  dis- 
ciplined now  than  before, 
even  with  a general  election 
much  closer.  Many  are 
demob-happy.  John  Redwood 
has  a spring  in  his  step.  No 
wonder  that  Major’s  speech  at 
Porthcaw!  displayed  that  half- 
combative,  half-petulant  man- 
ner which  we  last  heard  when 
he  put  his  job  on  the  line  in  the 
Downing  Street  garden. 


The  Eu  raphobic  wing  Is 
more  audacious  than  ever,  as 
Bill  Cash  and  friends  showed 
this  week  A lined’ volunteers 
from  right  and  left — Dicks. 
Dykes  and  the  rest  — queue  to 
shake  the  dwindled  majority 
still  further.  Angry  shouts  can 
be  heard  from  Lady 
Thatcher's  locked  attic.  The 
whips  — toothless  bulldogs  in 
the  Edgeware  case — are  as 
hard-pressed  as  anyone  can 
recall. 

I11  Parliament,  the  Govern- 
ment survives  largely  by  hav- 
ing nothing  much  to  do.  There 
are  almost  no  bills  going 
through  the  Commons.  One  of 
the  few  exceptions,  the  Family 
Law  Bill,  has  been  rewritten 
by  the  Opposition  and  the 
Tory  Right,  yet  no  one  except 
the  Loni  Chancellor  seems  to 
be  very  concerned.  Real  poli- 
tics is  being  conducted  be- 
tween consenting  adults  only 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  in 

Brussels,  but  in  neither  case 
to  the  Conservatives'  greater 

glory.  The  coming  fortnight 
as  Major  tries  to  put  the  best 
gloss  on  events  in  Florence, 
threatens  to  be  even  more 
treacherous  than  the  last 


Underlying  everything  is 
toe  Conservatives*  continuing 
failure  to  dent  Labour's  new 
majority,  not  just  its  poll 
majority  but  its  command  of 
the  political  arena  too.  The 
Conservatives  have  moved  to 
the  right  for  many  reasons, 
and  not  merely  over  Europe, 
but  Labour  has  also  succeeded 
in  pushing  them  and  keeping 
them  there.  If  Major  really  led 
the  one-nation  party  to  which 
even  the  most  Europhobe 
Tories  claim  to  belong,  life 
would  be  so  much  easier  for 
him.  But  be  doesn't,  and  the 
voters  know  it,  which  is  an 
important  reason  why  things 
continue  to  be  so  hard 
elec  to  rally. 

British  politics  therefore 
offers  a curious  Face  to  the 
world.  Frantic,  often  destruc- 
tive, activity  coexists  with 
elongated  stasis.  Operatic 
death  has  nothing  on  this. 
Conservative  strategy  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  things 
can  only  get  better  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  election 
until  May  1997.  Yet  the  party’s 
words  and  actions  constantly 
Imply  an  earlier  poll.  The  dis- 
junction can  surely  not  con- 


tinue much  longer.  If  It  does, 
the  Conservatives  may  yet  be 
driven  to  call  an  election  on 
the  basis  that  things  can  only 
get  worse. 

Logically,  therefore,  the 
final  frame  approaches,  in 
which  the  Conservatives  are 
actually  mannoiised  by  and  in 
full  view  of  the  voters.  Every 
week  that  passes  without  a sig- 
nificant or  even  a slight  shift 

in  their  direction  in  the  polls 
makes  this  prospect  more 
plausible.  The  evidence  really 
begins  to  point  to  a very 
strong  Labour  majority  at  the 
next  general  election. 

A LOT  of  observers  see  ■ 

/\  that  victory  as  part  of  a 
\ long-term  mould- 
/ Vbreaking  change  in 
British  politics.  They  assume 
that  Tory  disarray  of  the  sort 
we  have  seen  this  week  will 
bring  Labour  victory,  and  that 
Labour’s  vie  tori' will  in  turn 
intensity-  Tory  disarray.  They 
go  on  to  argue  that  the  Conser- 
vatives will  divide  over 

Europe,  and  that  Labour,  pro- 
viding it  ran  govern  compe- 
tently, will  create  a new 
political  hegemony,  with  the 


Liberal  Democrats  if  neces- 
sary. but  without  them  if  not 

It  is  a nice  neat  political  syl- 
logism. But  it  is  also  naive. 
Whether  it  turns  out  to  be  true 
depends  upon  Labour.  But  it 
also  exaggerates  the  unique- 
ness of  what  is  happening  to 
the  Conservatives,  overstat- 
ing the  newness  of  the  party’s 
current  factionalism,  and 
underestimating  Usability  to 
regroup  in  opposition.  Para- 
doxically. Tory  divisions  may- 
be less  dramatic  In  opposition 
than  they  are  in  government. 

Nothing  in  the  past  offers  a 
precise  template  for  anything 
that  will  happen  in  the  future. 
Comparisons  which  suggest 
that  John  Major  is  the  Robert 
Peel  of  the  modem  Tories,  and 
that  the  party  will  split  into 
two  under  bis  leadership,  are 
silly,  superficial  and  self-im- 
portant Insofar  as  there  is  a 
useful  analogy  from  history  it 
is  actually  with  the  tariff- 
reform  battle  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  20th  century-  But 
the  chief  interest  of  that  con- 
test for  our  tunes  Is  that  the 
organised  fanatic  wing  of  the 
party  ( in  that  case  the  imperi- 
alists, today  the  Eurosceptics) 


American  ‘pleasure 
revengers’  are  sick  and 
tired  of  clean  living  and  are 
revelling  in  being  bad.  says 
CAROLINE  SULLIVAN 

Eat,  drink 


[• 

fg 

and  make 
whoopee 

WHAT’S  for  I are  taking  to  the  smelly  things 
dinner  tonight?  j In  such  numbers  that  restau-  • 
Something  I rants  have  been  holding 
health;  and  low-  “womens  cigar  evenings'"  at 
calorie?  upwards  of  S95  per  head 


1 A fHATSfor 

1 f l f dinner  tonight? 

\ g \ g Something 
\#  \#  healthy  and  low- 

V V calorie? 
Wouldn't  you  really  rather 
have  a cocktail  ortWo,  • 
followed  by  a 2lb  steak  cooked 
in  butter,  then  a nice  cigar  to 
round  off  your  meal? 

That’s  exactly  the  sort  erf 
indulgent  repast  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  sitting  down  to 
tonight  It’s  not  that  they 
haven't  absorbed  15  years  of 
warnings  about  cholesterol 
and  cancer.  But  in  the  last 
year,  there  has  been  a small 
but  definite  cultural  shift 
Self-deprivation  is  out — eat- 
ing, drinking  and  smoking 
back  in. 

New  York  trendspotter 
Faith  Popcorn  calls  it  “plea- 
sure revenge" . Others  just  call 
it  a backlash  against  clean 
living,  or  if  you  want  to  be 
fancy,  a rejection  of  political 
correctness.  What  is  indisput- 
able is  that  sales  of  premium 
cigars  have  risen  by 600  per 

cent  in  two  yeare . upscale 

steakhouse  chains  have  quin- 
tupled their  revenues  and 
sales  of  cognac  and  whisky 
have  increased  by  up  to  30  per 
cent  a year  since  1990. 

Numbers  like  that  repre- 
sent opportunity,  and  already 
plenty  cf  entrepreneurs  are 
catering  to  pleasure  reven- 
gers, most  of  whom  have  the 
means  to- live  welL  The  glossy 
Cigar  Aficionado  magazine, 
launched  in  1992,  now  has  a 
circulation  of  400,000.  Last 
month  publisher  Marvin 
Shanken  paid  $500,000  for 
JFK’s  humidor  at  the  Jackie 
Onassis  auction. 

And  not  all  cigar 
aficionados  are  men;  women 


are  taMng  to  the  gmf»TTy  things 

In  such  numbers  that  restau-  - 
rants  have  been  holding 
“womens  cigar  evenings’’ at 
upwards  of  $95  per  head. 

Popcorn  — whose  company, 
BralnReserve.  tracks  trends  - ; 
for  corporations  like  Coca 
Cola  and  Polaroid — defines 
pleasure  revenge  as  “having  a 
drink,  eating  meat,  putting 
butter  an  your  food  and  doing 
tttoanirtyour-face  way — it’s 
a backlash  against  all  the 
things  we’ve  been  told  to  do. 
which  haven’t  made  our  lives 
any  better.”  In  her  new  book. 
Clicking,  she  claims  that  plea- 
sure revenge  will  become  the 
dominant  trend  of  the 
nineties. 

to  other  words,  why  endure 
the  horror  of  aerobics  when 
you  could  be  eating  a cinna- 
mon bun?  Why  stick,  to  Perrier 
when  red  wine  tastes  so  much 
better?  And  why  restrict  ci- 
gars to  new  fathers  when  they 
are,  as  Cigar  Aficionado's 
Nicky  Singer  puts  it  “so  . 
relaxing  and  full  of  joy”? 

Sylvester  Stallone,  the  mod- 
el Linda  Evangelista  and  even 
health  fanatics  Michael  Jack- 
son  and  Madonna  have  all 
been  succumbingto  the  plea- 
sures of  a stogie — though  not 
Havanas,  which  have  been 
illegal  in  the  US  under  the  Cu- 
ban embargo  since  1962. 

Fashionable  restaurant 
chain  Morton ‘s  specialises  in 
slabs  of  red  meat  accompa- 
nied by  fried,  potatoes  and 
asparagus  with  bollandaise 
sauce.  One  of  the  most  popular 
steaks  on  its  menu  is  the  48- 
ounce  porterhouse.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it,  this  is  an  un- 
healthy way  to  eat  Yet  busi- 
ness is  booming — Morton’s  is 
opening  its  34th  US  branch 
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Full  of  puff . . . Vanessa  Williams,  star  of  the  new  Schwarzenegger  vehicle  Eraser 


later  this  year.  “People  are 
simply  tired  of  new  reports 
every  day  about  what's  bad 
for  you.  We’re  going  full-tilt 
into  the  next  millennium,  and 
after  the  power-tripping  eight- 
ies, people  want  to  relax  with 
a good  cigar  or  a four-course 
meaL”says  Morton’s  spokes- 
woman, Tina  Richardson. 

One  hears  the  same  senti- 
ments time  and  again.  There  is 
a strong  feeling  of  entitlement 
— we’ve  worked  hard  and  now 
we  deserve  to  be  cut  loose. 
Forbidden  fruits  like  cigars, 
alcohol  red  meat  land  in  some 
circles,  cocaine)  are  the  pay- 
back for  years  of  rice  cakes 


and  recession.  This  trend  Is 
not  completely  confined  to 
white  thirtysomethings.  At 
least  one  black  Chicago  jazz 
club  maintains  humidors  for 
its  clientele,  and  Candace 
Bushnell  a Manhattan  club- 
ber-cum-joumalist,  remarks, 
“at  Pravda  (a  New  York  youth 
spot)  everyone  drinks  Marti- 
nis and  steals  the  glasses.  IT1 

smoke  an  occasional  cigar  my- 
self. I like  small  Cuban  ones — 
it’s  not  illegal  to  smoke  ’em, 
just  to  buy ’em.” 

She  goes  so  far  as  to  choose 
restaurants  on  the  basis  of 
whether  smoking  is  permit- 
ted. Many  restaurants  in  New 


York,  which  has  some  of  the 
toughest  anti-smoking  laws  in 
the  country,  have  banned  it 
entirely,  while  those  that  per- 
mit it  must  segregate  smok- 
ers. Places  like  Morton’s  com- 
ply, but  show  where  their 
sympathies  lie  by  declaring 
themselves  “cigar-friendly”. 

Interestingly,  simpler 
indulgences  like  cigarettes 
and  beer  are  eschewed.  It’s  not 
that  they  are  not  equally  un- 
healthy, but  they  haven’t  toe 
status  of  a $36  Montecristo,  a 
cigar  or  a vodka-cranberry 
Cosmopolitan  cocktail  the 
current  “in”  tipple. 

“People  want  affordable 
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luxuries.”  says  Juli  Falkaff,  a 
director  of  Hennessy  cognac. 
“When  the  stock  market 
crashed,  there  was  a lot  of  de- 
privation and  downsizing,  but 
things  feel  different  now . The 
eighties  were  very  ostenta- 
tious, and  it  was  all  designer 
goods  for  toe  sake  of  it.  People 

feel  there  has  to  be  value  to  a 


brand.  They  don't  want  flash 
with  no  substance.” 

Value  ar>n  substance  are 
comfortingly  fifties  Ideas,  and 
Martinis,  steak  and  cigars  are 
fifties  commodities.  There  is 
something  reassuring  about 
eating  and  drinking  as  your 
parents  did  on  their  big  nights 
out 

That  said,  why  cigars?  The 
red  meat  craze  is  understand- 
able, being  a link  to  a carefree 
age  when  most  Americans  ate 
meat  daily.  The  appeal  of 
cognac  and  fine  wine  is  obvi- 
ous. But  why  would  anyone 
want  to  chew  on  a fat  tube  of 
dried  leaves  that  tastes  like 
“hints  of  cedar  with  grassy, 
woody  overtones”  (according 
to  Cigar  Aficionado’s  new 
rival  periodical  Smoke)? 
More  to  the  point  what’s  toe 
attraction  for  women? 

“It’s  not  toe  first  time 
women  have  had  smelly  phal- 
lic objects  in  their  mouths 
that  weren't  good  for  their 
health,”  says  the  Guardian’s 
Suzanne  Moore.  “It’s  trying  to 
be  one  of  the  boys.  The  public 
display  is  like  a lot  of  things 
women  do,  like  going  to  see 
male  strippers  — it’s  female 
bonding,  women  trying  to  be 
outrageous.” 

Some  expertise  is  required 
to  cut  and  light  a cigar,  which 
may  add  to  the  thrill.  Hen- 
nessy’ s has  published  a guide 
to  cigar  evenings  for  restau- 
rant owners,  which  intimidat- 
ingly  instructs:  “The  goal  is  to 
clip  off  enough  of  the  sealed 
end  to  expose  some  filler 
leaves,  but  not  so  much  that 
the  wrapper  starts  to  unrave  L 
One-sixteenth  of  an  inch  Is  the 
right  amount” 

Kurt  Andersen,  editor  of 
New  York  magazine,  divines  a 
political  element  to  cigars. 
“They’re  saying,  let’s  be  toe 
defiantly  anti-green,  anti-wet 
Americans  we  used  to  be.  No, 
it’s  not  a backlash  against  left- 
wing  tyranny — people  aren't 
doing  this  because  they  find 
Hillary  Clinton  objectionable. 
They’re  just  saying.  ’Screw  it, 
nido  what  I like.’  ” 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a 
plethora  of  contradictory 
health  studies  with  sacred 
cows  being  slaughtered 
weekly.  Margarine,  long 
thought  to  be  healthier  than 
butter,  isn’t  Wine  has  sud- 
denly become  good  for  you, 
especially  if  you ’re  female,  be- 
cause it  may  prevent  ovarian 
cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s 
thought  to  be  a factor  in  breast 
cancer.  Or  is  it  the  other  way 
around?  No  wonder  people 
have  decided  to  ignore  all  of  it 

When  toe  first  dietary 
warnings  emerged  in  the 
seventies.  Americans  res- 
ponded avidly.  Working  out 
and  reducing  the  intake  of  fat 
became  twin  totems— aware- 
ness ofhfealtb  guidelines  is 
now  almost  universal  even 
among  the  40  per  cent  who 
reportedly  take  no  exercise. 
Trouble  started  when  snack 
manufacturers  discovered 
bow  to  make  fat-free  products 


could  manage  only  a pyrrbic 
victory  over  the  pragmatic 
party  establishment.  And  that 
was  on  toe  basis  of  a much 
more  ruthless  and  efficient 
factional  organisation,  dedi- 
cated to  purging  the  party  of 
free-trader  candidates. 

Factionalism  is  endemic 
not  epidemic  in  Conservative 
Party  history,  and  loyalty  has 
never  been  as  strong  as  many 
pretend.  In  several  respects 
the  current  wave  of  in-fighting 
is  more  modest  than  some  epi- 
sodes in  the  past  and  the  tricks 
to  which  the  combatants 
resort  are  less  dirty.  Major 
does  not  I suspect,  tap  Ms 
opponents'  phones,  as  Neville 

Chamberlain  did  and  his 
uncle  Joseph  would  have 
done. 

Perhaps  Labour’s  prospec- 
tive election  victory  will 
indeed  be  a turning-point 
That  outcome  is  in  Labour’s 
own  hands.  But  Labour 
should  not  suppose  that  it  will 
be  kept  in  power  by  Conserva- 
tive disintegration.  The 
Tories  have  survived  worse 
than  this.  Labour  could  face  a 
surprisingly  disciplined  oppo- 
nent in  the  election  of 2001. 


that  tasted  almost  as  good  as 
the  real  thing.  There  was  the 
mistaken  assumption  that 
they  could  be  eaten  in  limit- 
less quantities,  which  led  to 
“people  virtually  holding  up 
delivery  trucks  to  get  Snack- 
Well  Chocolate  Fudge  Cook- 
ies", says  William  Grimes  of 
toe  New  York  Times. 

Many  fat-free  foods  are  as 
high  in  calories  as  toe  fatful 
version,  and  given  the  por- 
tions Americans  Favour  (“not 
Just  double  but  triple  every' 
thing,”  Grimes  remarks).  It's 
easy  to  gain  weight  on  them. 
Ergo,  you  might  as  well  have 
the  real  thing,  which  is  why 
products  like  Ben  & Jerry’s 
double-cream  ice  cream  have 
trebled  their  sales  in  six  years. 

Popcorn's  book  reveals  that 
the  fast-food  giants’  experi- 
ments with  healthy  food  have 
flopped;  skin-free  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  was  beaten  out 
by  Popcorn  Chicken,  and  Los 
Angeles  McDonald’s  sell  300 


They  sweated 
themselves  silly  at 
work  and  in  the 
gym  in  the  eighties, 
now  they  are  out  to 
have  a bloody 
good  time 

Big  Macs  for  every  five 
McLeans. 

Doctors  are  not  happy. 
While  allowing  that  “a  bit  of 
red  meat  in  moderation,  is  not 
a bad  thing”.  Dr  Thomas 
Houston  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of 
Lucullan  eating  and  smoking. 
“This  is  thought  to  be  a result 
of  extremely  aggressive  mar- 
keting by  the  cigar  and  wine 
industries.  Cigars  aren't  as 
dangerous  as  cigarettes,  but 
it’s  like  jumping  out  of  the 
fifth  floor  of  a building  instead 
of  the  20th.” 

It  is  tempting  to  portray  all 
America  as  engaged  in  a gross- 
out  of  the  kind  not  seen  since 
toe  seventies.  Yet  every  per- 
son I spoke  to.  except  Grimes, 
stressed  that  they  pursued 
their  vices  in  moderation.  No 
one  admitted  to  having  more 
than  one  or  two  cigars  a day,  a 
couple  of  Martinis  a night  or 
half  a cow  a week. 

And  Britain?  Pleasure 
revenge  Is  in  its  infancy  here. 
There’s  a peripatetic  film  club 
called  Cinema  Fumee,  where 
smoking  is  encouraged;  a 
Chelsea  restaurant  Monty's, 
which  holds  a well-attended 
Cigar  Connoisseur  evening 
once  a month  and  the  Choco- 
late Club,  which  sells  luxury 
sweets  to  its 10,000  members. 
That's  it  so  far — but  Faith 
Popcorn  predicts,  "ItT  hap- 
pen over  there,  too.  Brits  need 
a break." 


By  Order  of  the  British  Enigma 

B-list  toffs  and  dull  celebs.  MARY  RIDDELL  on  the  dubious  honours  of  the  Queen’s  Birthday  list 

Arr™  —icctifnra  whole  system  was  going  to  ^ — 'w  *be  Fab  Four.  Under  his  new  Nice,  too,  that  Judge 

HIT  or  a miss?  Fora  y+m  'TllAy-  yf  Yesterday  scheme,  anyone  Stephen  Tnmim  gets  a 

verdict  ontbe  Queen  S 0 nltWi-tn  Conservative  connected  with  the  band  knighthood  (although  he 

Birthday  Honoure_ij  Ministers  had  and  of  whom  no  one  has  would  probably  have  felt 


CORK  & KERRY. 


BEAT  THE  CLOCK! 


AHTToramissTFora 
verdict  on  the  Queen  s 
Birthday  Honours 

List,  let  us  turn  to  Mr  David 

^SfoJnot  the  one  who  makes 
cream  crackers-  He  hosted  a 
show  called  Juke  Box  Jury- 
You  remember.  Very  popu- 
lar in  the  sixties.  A music 


to  signify  a bit  and  a hooter 
to  denote  amiss- 

No  hooters  today,  as  Jcdm 

Major  confers  upon  Mr  Ja- 
cobs a belated  g°n«  for  ser- 
vices to  Bry  lereem  salM  or 

somesucbthing^ttiat 

one  would  suggest  that  Jie  j 
undeserving  of  his  honour- 
Indeed,  viewedagmng 
therestofthelist^sC^ 
looks  well-earned.  &ML 

sss^ssa- 

assKSisssar 

a more  dreary  selection. 

His  list,  of  course,  is  ^ 
posed  to  be  classless.  As  h 

said  two  years  ago.  tne 


whole  system  was  going  to 
change. 

Hitherto,  Conservative 
Prime  Ministers  had 
adapted  Euripides’ view 
that  high  honours  were 
sweet  Under  both 
Thatcher’s  and  Major’s  lead- 
ership. they  were  sugar 
lamps  to  be  doled  out  to  as- 
sorted Sir  Humphrysand 
those  donating  millions  to 
party  ftmds. 

Not  much  altered,  except 

now  no  one  wishes  to  place  a 
bent  coin  to  the  central 
office  collecting  can,  evenxn 
return  for  a one-way  ticket 
to  the  Lords,  So  Major  has 
again  revised  the  system. 

Forget  the  classless  notion 
and  welcome  instead  tte 
faceless  Honours  List,  fall  of 
B-list  toffc  and  rather  drears’ 

celebrities. 

Van  Morrison  gets  an  OBE 
after  slngtag  Northern  Ire- 
land’s unofficial  anthem  to 
Bill  Clinton.  While  his 

efforts  were  no  doubt  easier  j 
on  the  ear  than  having  I 


Gerry  Adams  harping  on 
abonta  new  visa,  the  Presi- 
dent would  probably  have 
preferred — had  their  na- 
tionality permitted  — Dame 
Barbara  Streisand  or  Ma- 
donna. 

Which,  brings  us  on  to 
Beatlemania.  Thirty  years 
late.  Major  has  discovered 


the  Fab  Four.  Under  his  new 
Yesterday  scheme,  anyone 
connected  with  the  band 
and  of  whom  no  one  has 
beard  does  well 

George  Martin,  their  pro- 
ducer, tops  the  list  with  a 
knighthood.  Dora  Bryan  — 
whose  song.  All  I Want  For 
Christmas  Is  A Beatle,  was 
voted  (against  stiff  competi- 
tion) the  best  bad  record  of 
1963 — replaces  her  Juke 
Box  Jury  hooter  with  an 
OBE. 

Give  it  25  years,  and  some 
future  PM  will  be  handing 
out  gongs  to  Lord  Damon  of 
Blur. 

There  is,  this  time,  the  oc- 
casional highlight- 1 like  the 
neat  inclusion  of  John 
McIntosh,  the  head  of  the 
London  Oratory-School,  to 
which  Tony  Blair  controver- 
sially sent  his  son.  Good  to 
know  that  people  are  still 
being  rewarded  for  services 
(sadly,  these  days,  inadver- 
tent ones)  to  foe  Conserva- 
tive Party. 


Nice,  too,  that  Judge 
Stephen  Tmnim  gets  a 
knighthood  (although he 
would  probably  have  felt 
better  rewarded  if  foe  Home 
Secretary  had  listened  to 
i him  during  his  time  as  chief 
prisons  inspector.) 

But  the  real  difficulty  lies 
1 with  a flawed , snobbish,  ar- 
i chaic  and  devalued  institu- 
tion, which  bestows  high 
honours,  on  a hoggins  torn 
basis,  for  those  in  govern- 
ment and  foe  civil  service, 
while  oiling  up  to  the  rich 
and  throwing  afew  sops  to 
sports  Stars  and  lollipop 
ladies, 

On  a minor  point,  I have 
never  quite  understood  why 
lollipop  ladies  should  be  the 
great  symbol  of  unsung  pub- 
lic service.  Why  not  school 
dinner  ladies?  Because,  I 
suppose,  there  aren't  many 
left  after  John  Major’s  cuts 
connived  at  their  abolition. 

A technique  he  would  do 
well  to  extend  to  foe  current 
honours  system. 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  June  15  1996 


Scotland  1 
England  0 


K KEATING  (Time 
, for  the  Scots  'tae  think 
again.  June  14)  Ls 
throwing  stones  out  of 
his  steamed-up  little  glass- 
house when  he  talks  about  vio- 
lent and  unsporting  behav- 
iour as  a peculiarly  Scots  trait 
Perhaps  he  should  ask  himself 
the  following  q uestions: 

• Whose  supporters  recently 
started  a riot  after  going  one 
goal  down  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  In  a football 
“friendly1 7 

• Who  contributed  to  the 
Heysel  disaster  and  bad  their 
club  sides  banned  from  all 
European  competitions? 

• Which  country  do  those 
sporting  Millwall  fans  come 
from? 

The  Scottish  pitch  invasion 
at  Wembley  happened  almost 
20  years  ago  and  in  those  days 
the  behaviour  of  the  Scots  was 
indefensible.  However.  Scot- 
tish fans  — unlike  their  coun- 
terparts in  South  Britain  — 
have  improved.  The  followers 
of  Scottish  teams  are  wel- 
comed throughout  the  world 
and  their  behaviour  has  been 
exemplary. 

(Dr)  D Robertson. 

5 Alun  Crescent 

ChesterCH4  8HN. 

[—“RANK  Keating  makes 
H wild  claims  that  Scottish 
I football  “hordes”  ran- 

sacked London's  West  End  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the 
much  more  vicious  reputation 
of  the  xenophobic  followers  of 
the  English  team. 

He  boasts  of  the  sporting 
dominance  of  England  (pop.  50 
million)  over  Scotland  (pop.  5 
million)  yet  Ignores  Scotland's 
recent  rugby  Grand  Slams 
and  its  proud  record  In  Scot- 
land-England  football 
matches.  As  a Scots  exile,  I 
often  try  to  convince  my 
Celtic  friends  that  the  English 
are  not  so  bad  really.  But  Keat- 
ing's arrogant  and  self-con- 
gratulatory article  shows  why 
they  usually  find  that  hard  to 
believe.  It  also  shows  that  it  is 


Bill  Cash’s  permanent  revolution 

I 


FBILL  Cash's  bill  (Cuckoo  in 
Tory  nest  June  12)  had  been 
a straightforward  plea  for  a 
referendum  on  UK  member- 
ship of  a single  currency,  once 
the  details  of  the  deal  and  the 
circumstances  of  convergence 
were  known,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  commanded  wide- 
spread support  within  all  par- 
ties (including  from  me). 

Most.  I think,  accept  the 
principle  that  such  a major 
constitutional  departure  as  a 
single  currency  requires  pop- 
ular assent  or  the  legitimacy 
erf  any  new  constitutional  dis- 
pensation would  increasingly 
be  questioned. 

Bill  Cash,  however,  sought 
something  quite  different  He 
sought  a referendum  in  ad- 
vance of  any  specific  propos- 
als with  the  following  loaded 
question:  “Do  you  want  the 
United  Kingdom  to  propose 
and  insist  on  irreversible 
changes  in  the  Treaty  on 
European  Union  so  that  the 
United  Kingdom  retains  its 
powers  of  government  and  is 


not  part  of  a Federal  Europe 
nor  part  of  a European  Mone- 
tary Union,  including  a single 
currency?"  Just  how  this 
might  be  implemented  raises 
many  questions. 

Tory  Eurosceptics  are  often 
compared  to  Labour's  Ben- 
nites  in  the  early  1980s.  I 
think  a comparison  with 
Trotskyists  is  more  apt  in 
that  Bill  Cash  appears  to  be 
proposing  demands  that  are 
probably  impossible  to  fulfil 
in  the  hope  that  the  popular 
disappointment  this  engen- 
ders will  help  build  a bridge 
between  present  realities  (in 
which  most  people  favour  EU 
membership)  to  a future  in 
which  the  EU  is  fundamen- 
tally recast,  or  sails  on  with- 
out the  UK 

That  some  of  Bill’s  support- 
ers back  the  line  for  fear  of 
being  savaged  by  James  Gold- 
smith and  his  money  adds  in- 
sult to  injury. 

Harry  Barnes  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A  OAA. 
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not  only  Scots  who  are  "embit- 
tered" and  “mean-spirited". 
John  Richardson. 

School  of  Social  Studies, 
University  of  Wales, 

Cardiff  CFl  2AT. 

WHAT  a wonderful 

article  by  Frank  Keat- 
ing. 1 have  been  wait- 
ing for  years  for  someone  to 
put  the  truth  into  print  He  got 
it  dead  right  when  he  said  the 
Jocks  have  an  inferiority  com- 
plex; I must  add  that  the  Welsh 
and  the  Irish  have  the  same 
problem. 

Derek  Howson. 

Tenby  Drive, 

Cheadle  Hulme, 

Cheadle,  Cheshire  SK8  7BR. 

AS  Scottish  first  and  Brit- 
ish second,  I would  have 
to  say  that  Frank  Keat- 
ing’s article  was  accurate. 
While  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  not  being  hooligans 
abroad  (not  as  much  as  be- 
fore), we  ignore  the  small- 
minded.  nasty  nature  which 
denigrates  any  English  suc- 
cess. no  matter  how  well- 
deserved. 

Nicholas  Griffiths. 

14  Comely  Bank  Avenue. 
Edinburgh. 

I HAVE  often  wondered  why 
we  don't  field  a United 
Kingdom  team  in  Interna- 
tional events.  Maybe  then  nar- 
row-minded little- Englanders 
like  Keating  would  be 
reminded  that  they  are.  like 
me.  principally  British. 
Andrew  Thomson. 

1 18  Priors  Dean  Road, 
Winchester, 

Hants  S0226LB. 

FRANK  Keating’s  piece  of 
racist  spleen  brought 
home  to  me  the  fact  that 
the  Guardian  is  an  English 
newspaper,  not  a national 
one. 

Michael  Mooney. 

26  Stokesley  Grove. 

High  Heaton. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  NE77AU. 


John,  you’re 
out  of  time 


\ A /HELE  taking  my  daily 
V V stroll  through  the  Guard- 
ian on  Wednesday,  I notice  on 
page  5 that  John  Prescott  is 
quite  rightly  attacking  job  in- 
security and  short-term  con- 
tracts and  William  Walde- 
grave's  complacency  about 
these  things.  “Insecurity 
comes  from  short-term  con- 
tracts," he  says.  “It’s  that  kind 
of  fact  that  most  people  live 
with  from  day  to  day  and  Mr 
Wal  degrave  appears  to  be 
complacent  about " 

I then  turn  to  the  jobs  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  and  find  the 
Labour  Party  advertising  a 
job  as  an  economics  and 
research  assistant  Looks  in- 
teresting. But  what’s  this?  The 
details  state:  “This  is  a fixed- 
term  contract  which  will  ter- 
minate one  month  after  the 
general  election."  Et  tu,  John? 
(Dr)  Martin  Cloonan. 

Politics  Department. 
(One-year  contract  again). 
University  of  York, 
Heslington. 

York  YOl  5DD. 

ROY  Greenslade  (First  Per- 
son, June  12)  claims  that  I 
used  “cryptic  ads”  during  my 
search  for  Cherie  Blair’s  politi- 
cal past  Wrong.  The  advertise- 
ments clearly  named  me  and 
the  Daily  Express  and  speci- 
fied precisely  the  information  I 
was  seeking.  Partly  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Guardian  read- 
ers. I eventually  obtained  a 
copy  of  Mrs  Blair’s  1983  elec- 
tion address  and  published  a 
story  about  it 
Peter  Hitchens 
245  Blackff  iars  Road, 

London  SEl  9UX. 

CRANK  Barrett's  ill-in- 
I formed  and  patronising  let- 
ter (June  13)  about  the  BBC 
World  Service  misses  the 
point  The  World  Service  is 
what  its  name  indicates:  it  has 
never  been  targeted  at  British 
expatriates.  It  is  an  unparal- 
leled and  essential  surce  of 
reliable  information  for  many 
mill  ions  of  people  around  the 
world,  who  are  often  derived 
of  such  a service  in  their  own 
country. 

The  World  Service  has  more 
important  news  to  dissemi- 
nate than  the  Second  Division 
soccer  scores.  The  World  Ser- 
vice is  the  best  advertisement 
abroad  that  this  country  has 
and  to  tinker  with  it  is  short- 
sighted to  the  point  of 
stupidity. 

Cicely  Hunter. 

37  Petersham  Road. 

Richmond  TWio  6(JH. 

TORY  MP  Peter  Brooke 
(C-ity  & Westminster)  is  one 
of  the  nicest  politicians  that 
exist  Now  however  is  surely 
the  time  for  him  to  blackmail 
the  Government  into  keeping 
open  St  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal which  is  in  his  constitu- 
ency. Go  on  Peter,  get  nasty — 
just  this  once? 

Brian  Sedgmore  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

OIMON  Hoggart  (Sketch. 
OJune  I4>  reports  John  Ma- 
jor's denial  that  his  govern- 
ment caved  In  to  demands  to 
reprieve  the  casualty  unit  at 
Edgware  hospital.  “The  tactic 
of  threatening  to  withhold 
support  is  not  going  to  work,  it 
is  not  acceptable,  it  has  not 
worked,  and  will  not  at  any 
stage  in  the  future."  Which 
presumably  makes  it  an  admi- 
rable tactic  for  negotiating  in 
Europe. 

Kevin  Gopal. 

42  Claridge  Road. 

Manchester  M21 9WG. 


The  abuse  of  training 


mJVOUR  leader  on  the  child- 
W abuse  inquiry  (When 
' I care  is  a dirty  word, 
-June  14)  rightly  demands 
action  in  the  wake  of  yet  more 
scandals.  However,  as  some- 
one who  has  managed  two 
children’s  homes  continu- 
ously for  over  15  years.  I 
would  strongly  urge  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  to  be  set  up  in 
such  a way  that  external  man- 
agement issues  can  be  ade- 
quately addressed.  Todo  this, 
the  inquiry  must  be  Led  by 
someone  who  does  not  have  a 
social-work  perspective  and 
can  objectively  assess  the  ca- 
pability of  social-service  de- 
partments to  manage  these 
resources  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  social-work  train- 
ing for  this  work. 

I have  had  several  external 
line  managers:  many  could  in- 
advertently have  enabled,  by 
action  or  inaction,  abusive  be- 
haviour. This  is  usually 
because,  although  qualified  in 
social  work,  they  lack  experi- 
ence of  working  directly  with 
groups  of  young  people. 

I have  experienced  two 
reactions  to  line  managers' 
lack  of  understanding,  both 
helpful  to  the  potential  abuser. 
The  more  passive  gather  all 
their  information  from  the 
head  of  the  establishment  and 
can  easily  have  all  problems, 
complaints  and  issues  ex- 
plained plausibly.  Others  get 
involved  when  there  are  prob- 
lems and  put  pressure  on  the 
head  of  the  home  to  keep 
things  under  control  but  are 
content  when  establishments 
maintain  a low  profile  and 
"consume  their  own  smoke”. 

When  I was  running  a 
specialist  home,  which  ca- 
tered for  young  people  whose 
behaviour  was  unmanageable 
in  other  homes,  my  newly-ap- 
pointed line  manager  (now  a 
director  of  social  services) 
told  me  to  ensure  that  there 
were  no  more  incidents  there. 
We  accommodated  very  dam- 
aged young  people  and  suc- 
cessfully helped  them  to 
regain  self-control  but  over 
weeks  rather  than  days,  so  in- 
evitably things  occasionally 
went  wrong  Theeasiest  solu- 
tion, particularly  for  someone 
worried  about  losing  their  job. 
would  have  been  to  imple- 
ment something  like  pindown 
to  prevent  “more  incidents". 
Instead,  a stormy  relationship 
followed  with  my  boss. 

Many  of  the  problems  lie  in 


the  assumption  that  social- 
work  training  is  appropriate 
for  this  work.  I have  taught  on 
a number  of  diploma  In  social 
work  courses,  where  half  a 
day  or  a short  course  of  six 
lectures  provides  the  entire 
residential  child-care  compo- 
nent Vital  knowledge  and 
skills  do  not  exist  or  are  pe- 
ripheral within  the  social- 
work  curriculum. 

Compare  a social-work- 
trained  but  inexperienced 
manager,  and  a social-work- 
trained  paedophile  head  of 
home  with  a firm  grasp  of  the 
jargon.  It  is  self-evident  who 
holds  the  power.  You  can  get  a 
diploma  in  social  work  with- 
out doing  any  supervised  in- 
tensive work  with  children, 
where  potential  problem  can- 
didates might  be  identified. 

We  also  need  a strategy  to 
tackle  paedophilia  — remov- 
ing them  from  children’s 
homes  is  not  the  same  as 
removing  them  from  society. 
But  it  would  be  a start.  Making 
the  residential  care  of  chil- 
dren a distinguishable  occupa- 
tion with  its  own  training  and 
ethos  would  go  some  way  to 
ensuring  it  was  managed  by 
capable  and  experienced 
people  rather  than  purport- 
edly qualified  amateurs. 

Name  & address  supplied. 

Jk  LTHOUGH  everybody 
#%will  agree  that  a register 
of  sex  offenders  could  be  use- 
ful the  Government  and  the 
public  at  large  must  be  aware 
of  its  limitations  before  we  are 
lulled  into  a false  sense  of  se- 
curity. Sex  offenders,  espe- 
cially those  who  offend 
against  cliildren.  are  both 
very'  devious  and  very  pro- 
lific. and  sadly  the  majority 
escape  detection.  Those  who 
do  not  come  into  con  tact  with 
the  criminal-justice  system, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  on 
a register,  probably  account 
for  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
active  offenders. 

Equal  in  emphasis  lo  the 
register  must  be  detection,  en- 
couraging the  vigilance  of  res- 
ponsible adults  over  vulnera- 
ble children  and  providing 
support  to  victims.  Following 
detection  and  conviction  we 
would  urge  the  widening  of 
treatment  for  offenders — 
starting  with  a guarantee  to 
preserve  threatened  prison 
treatment  programmes  run  by 
probation  officers  — and 
clearer  frameworks  for  liaison 


between  the  services  that  pro- 
tect children  and  work  with 
and  monitor  perpetrators.  For 
our  part,  probation  services 
in  England  and  Wales  are  pre- 
pared to  take  on  new  work  in 
any  extension  of  the  supervi- 
sion of  sex  offenders  on  their 
release  from  prison. 

Only  when  all  these  ele- 
ments are  in  place  and  work- 
ing will  we  know  that  children 
are  better  protected. 

Mazy  Honey  balL 
General  Secretary. 
Association  of  Chief  Officers 
of  Probation. 

212  Whitechapel  Road. 

London  El  1BJ. 

^#0UR  leader  makes  a con- 

■ vine  mg  case  In  support  of 
the  "moni  taring  group"  on 
the  selection,  supervision  and 
training  of  staff  in  ch  Odren's 
homes,  as  first  proposed  by  the 
Warner  Report  However,  one 
of  your  correspondents — 
Andrew  Hardwick,  the  princi- 
pal of  Caldecott  College  (Let- 
ters, June  12)  — may  have  un- 
wittingly conveyed  a 
misleading  message  about  the 
training  courses  available  for 
the  staff  in  these  homes. 

Firstly,  for  many  of  these 
staff  the  diploma  in  social 
work  would  be  a suitable 
basic  qualification  if  it  was 
suitably  adapted  gen  uinely  to 
meet  tlieir  training  needs. 
CCETS  W still  bears  the  res- 
ponsibility for  making  this 
happen  at  national  level,  al- 
though some  DipSW  pro- 
grammes have  been  adapted 
In  this  way.  For  more  senior 
staff,  more  specialised  train- 
ing is  needed,  and  it  is  not  only 
Caldecott  College  which  pro- 
vides such  training — as 
would  be  testified  by  the  many 
graduates  of  the  MA  in  thera- 
peutic child -care  a t this 
university. 

The  funding  for  such  train- 
ing is  severely  lacking,  and  no 
single  scholarship  fund,  how- 
ever generous,  can  hope  to 
meet  the  shortfall  Unless  the 
Government  can  bring  itself 
on  Monday  to  puts  its  money 
where  its  mouth  currently  Is. 
and  to  require  all  employers 
(via  the  inspection  mecha- 
nisms) to  do  likewise,  nothing 
will  happen  to  put  right  the 
vast  training  deficit. 

Adrian  Ward. 

Sen  ior  social  work  lectu  rer. 
University  of  Reading. 

Wood  lands  .A  venue. 

Reading  RG6 1HY. 


Good  God,  how  very  offensive 


THE  discovery  that  more 
people  are  offended  by 
swearing  with  religious  con- 
notations than  take  exception 
to  other  forms  of  bad  language, 
as  highlighted  by  Franc  ine 
Stock  (How  the  Brits  swear  by 
Almighty  God,  June  13). 
throws  an  interesting  light  on 
our  national  psyche.  But  how 
many  of  them  stop  to  wonder 
whether  the  exclamations  to 
which  they  object  actually  con- 
stitute swearing  in  the  offen- 
sive sense  of  the  term? 

The  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition of  blasphemous  swear- 
ing is  that  of  “taking  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  vain".  Do  the 
expressions  we  normally  asso- 
ciate with  blasphemy  actually 
meet  this  criterion?  Expres- 
sions such  as  “My  God”, 
"Christ  Almighty",  and 
Bloody"  (a  corruption  of  “By 
our  Lady")  merely  call  upon 
the  deity  as  a witness  to  what- 
ever misfortune  is  being  la- 
mented. Far  from  being  blas- 
phemous. they  indicate  an 


awareness  that  God  watches 
over  us.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  expressions  such  as 
the  F-worri.  with  its  overtones 
or  sexual  domination  and  pain. 
Walter  Cairns. 

Broomhurst  Hail. 

836  YVilmslow  Road. 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 

SURELY  bad  language  was 
originally  an  angry  per- 
son’s verbal  safety  value.  It 
worked  because  the  words 
were  taboo.  Nowadays  swear- 
ing no  longer  shocks  and  vio- 
lent crime  is  increasing.  Is 
there  a connection? 

Gordon  Simpson. 

173  Old  London  Road, 

Hastings.  E Sussex  TN35  3LU. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farrmgdon  Road, 
London  EClfi  3ER.  and  by  e-mail 
lo  letters^  guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number 


Jail  break 


I HAVE  returned  from  France, 
where  I rented  a caravan  for 
nine  days  in  a four-star  site  for 
£260.  to  find  that  Richard  Tilt 
wants  £115  million  to  provide 
3.500  new  jail  places  (June  6). 

Why  cannot  prisoners  be 
kept  in  purpose-built  camps 
like  the  one  my  family  stayed 
in?  The  regime  could  vary  be- 
tween fillet  steak  and  bread 
and  water  depending  on  tlie 
philosophical  convictions  of 
those  controlling  the  service, 
but  taxpayers  would  be  spared 
the  outrageous  cost  of  £50,000 
for  each  new  cell. 

Some,  or  all,  of  this  money 
saved  could  be  used  to  reverse 
any  cuts  in  budget  for  the  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners,  which,  it  is 
reported,  will  be  made  neces- 
sary by  implementing  a 13.5 
per  cent  cut  in  unit  costs. 
Gerald  Hartup. 

Director. 

The  Freedom  Association. 

35  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
London  SEl  7JB. 


Why  less  means  more  in 
the  population  stakes 


IT  IS  regrettable  that  your 
I report  (Twice  as  many  child- 
less women  as  population  fells, 
June  14)  linked  the  number  of 
women  remaining  childfree 
with  abortion  statistics  in 
quite  the  way  it  did. 

Women  (and.  of  course, 
men)  opting  for  non-parent- 
hood are  embracing  a choice 
which  social  and  scientific  ad- 
vances make  available  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  and  form 
part  of  the  most  welcome  and 
significant  statistic  of  modern 
times.  The  resulting  projec- 
tion erf  population  decrease 
should  have  the  champagne 
corks  popping  amongst  all 
those  with  a genuine  concern 
for  the  future  of  our  society, 
economy  and  environment 

Whilst  any  woman  seeking  a 
termination  should  have  un- 
impeded access  to  the  best 


possible  services,  the  current 
number  (rf  abortions  is  a ring- 
ing condemnation  both  of  the 

financial  vandalism  wreaked 

on  family  planning  services  by 
government  and  of  our  collec- 
tive stupidity  over  sex  educa- 
tion. If  these  factors  were  cor- 
rected. even  more  people  could 
exercise  their  legitimate  right 
not  to  have  children,  and  the 
desperately  needed  reduction 
in  population  would  be 
achieved  much  sooner. 

Provision  for  the  dependent 
elderly  is  a matter  of  political 
will  and  redistribution  of 
resources,  and  is  not  to  be 
addressed  by  seeking  to  in- 
crease population  numbers, 
Root  Cartwright. 

Chairman.  British 
Organisation  of  Non-Parents. 
BM  Box  5866. 

London  WClN  3XX. 


Not  a bad  pickle,  Mr  Branson 


I HOPE  I'm  not  alone  in  ap- 
preciating the  irony  of  Rich- 
ard Branson’s  whingeingand 
seriously  disingenuous  letter 
(Dirty  tricks,  June  13). 

Although  airlines  compete 
with  each  other  on  a superfi- 
cial level  in  reality  all  of 
them  are  dependent  on  mas- 
sive, often  disguised,  public 
subsidies.  Airlines,  unlike 
motorists,  do  not  pay  £2  a gal- 
lon in  fuel  tax.  While  earth- 
bound  traders  pay  tax  and 
V AT  on  tobacco,  perfume  and 
alcohol,  airlines  trade  “duty 
free". 

Aircraft  are  designed  so 
that  all  pollution  is  directed 
out  into  the  environment  and 
thus  on  to  non-a  ircraft-users. 
They  monopolise  land — such 
as  Heathrow— appropriated 
from  the  country  and  gifted  to 
a private  company.  BAA.  Un- 
like people  on  the  ground, 
they  are  not  subject  to  any 
noise  laws. 

And  the  customs  and  police 
officials  necessary  for  the  air- 
lines’ smooth  operation  are 
pa  id  out  of  publ  ic  hi  nds. 

Viewed  in  this  light.  Mr 
Branson  seems  less  a young 
1 ion  of  free  en  terprise.  more  a 
parasite  bloated  on  the  blood 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Alan  Grant. 

The  Chu  rch  House. 

Church  Road. 

Prating. 

Essex  COT  THE. 


A Country  Diary 

MACHYNLLETH:  One  of  my 
favourite  of  all  Welsh  place- 
names  is  the  delightful  Betws 
Gwerful  Goch.  which  means 
the  Oratory'  or  Gwerful  with 
the  Red  Hair.  But  please  don't 
ask  me  who  this  colourful 
lady  was  because  not  even  the 
scholars  seem  sure.  The  vil- 
lage named  after  her  is  in  a 
quiet  reach  or  country  a Tew 
miles  north  of  Cornnen  and. 
when  l happened  to  pass 
through  there  this  week.  I 
stopped  because  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  must  be  30  years  or 
more  since  I had  last  been  that 
way.  "Perhaps."  I thought.  “I 
may  never  chance  to  come 
along  this  road  again  since  it 
is  far  from  my  usual  haunts." 
Moved  by  this  sombre  reflec- 
tion. 1 got  out  or  my  car  and 
walked  through  the  village,  so 
beautifully  sited  amongst  its 
hiUs  along  the  tatty  valley  of 
the  Alwen.  I saw  its  old 
church,  its  fine  river  bridge 
and.  scattered  along  the 
hedgerows,  many  bird  cher- 1 


I COULDN’T  agree  more  with 
Richard  Branson.  If  the  BA- 
Amertcan  Airlines  alliance 
doesn't  lead  to  price  rises,  it 
will  go  against  the  history  of 
monopoly  power  under  capi- 
talism. I look  forward,  then,  to 
Mr  Branson  bringing  down  the 
price  of  compact  discs  in  this 
country — given  that  he  is  no 
doubt  appalled  at  the  “conspir- 
acy against  the  public”  that  is 
the  domination  of  the  CD  trade 
by  a handfUl  of  retailers. 

Mark  Brown. 

90  John  Street, 

Glasgow  Gl  1JH. 

Hats  and  tax 

\/OU  report  David  Willetts, 

T the  Cabinet  Office  Minis, 
ter.  as  saying  that  he  was  keen 
to  dispel  the  old  “bowler  hat'  ’ 
image  of  "the  men  from  the 
Ministry’''  because  it  put  off 
applicants  for  the  Whitehall 
elite  training  programme 
( Lure  of  Whitehall  top  jobs 
palls.  June  12). 

So  why  does  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue, whose  staff  are  predomi- 
nantly women,  feature  a man 
with  a bowler  hat  to  advertise 
the  introduction  of  self-assess- 
ment0 
Ted  Elsey. 

Assistant  secretary. 

PTC  Inland  Revenue  Group. 

231  Vauhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SWl  V 1EH. 


ries  in  full  magnificent  flower 
— are  any  of  our  native  trees 
more  decorative?  By  now  I 
was  beginning  to  recall  a few 
ancient  things  I had  once  seen 
a few  miles  away.  So.  having 
an  hour  to  spare.  I went  by 
narrow  Janes  to  Llandritlo  and 
inspected  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic burial  sites.  Then  1 
also  remembered  the  old. 
church  at  Uandderfel.  with  its 
grotesques  and  its  venerable 
yew  tree.  Would  they  still  be 
there.  I wondered?  Yes.  there 
they  were  — those  strange, 
distorted  figures  carved  long 
ago  on  the  church  wall  and, 
twice  as  tall  as  the  church,  the 
a ncien  Hooking  yew,  which 
probably  is  not  nearly  as  old 
as  ir.  seems.  For  yews,  even 
youthful  specimens  that  date 
back  only  two  or  three  centu- 
• bp*  a S®  for  looking 

older  than  history.  They  can 
be  worth  a visit  all  the  same,  if 
you  enjoy  old  churchyards 
and  their  trxws. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 
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Testimony  for  the 
terrorised 


ED  VIILLIAMY  is  one  of  only  two 
journalists  to  take  the  stand  in  the 
historic  Bosnia  war  crimes  trial  at 
The  Hague.  He  describes  his  day  in 
court  as  witness  for  the  prosecution 
confronting  an  alleged  torturer 
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Buccaneer  of  the  anecdote  - . . Ustinov  loves  to  lay  out  his  bazaar  of  stories 
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I just  want  to  be 
loved  by  you 

Europeans  adore  Peter  Ustinov,  but  the  British  still  remain  cool 


The 

Joanna w. 

Coles  Ji 
Interview 
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§-“■■"1  cries  Sir 
I I Peter  . 

I | Ustinov 

across  the  dining  room  of  the 

Berkeley  Hotel  in  Knights- 
bridge.  as  his  wife  Helene 
sweeps  in  from  Switzerland, 
her  brown  neck  apparently 
choked  with  gold  chains.  ^ 
“Bebe,  we  are  on  dessert, 
he  continues  in  an  accent  that 
can  only  be  described  as  pure 
Poirot,  as  she  sits  down  and. 
commands  a waiter  to  bring  a 
bleak  order  of  Dover  sole  with 
spinach.  Rummaging  in  her 
bag.  she  produces  an  envelope 
which  she  pushes  across  the 
table.  It's  an  invitation  from 
John  Major,  demanding  the 
couple’s  attendance  at  a Down- 
ing Street  dinner  to  mark  Ted 
Heath's  80th  birthday 
■■Oh  the  17th.  we  can  t go.  rm 
performing  that  night”  says 
Sir  Peter  unconcerned  ana 

stuffing  the  card  back  in  its 

“Perhaps  you  can  change  it 
get  your  understudy  ■ ■ ■"* 
murmur.  „ 

“Mais  non,”  scolds  H61ene, 
wagging  a magnificently  mam- 
curedflnger.  “It's  a serious 

^‘Ttf^Sous  than  Down- 
ing Street  anyway.  sajaSur 

P*Ohwhat  fun  to  have  lunch 
with  Sir  Peter  Ustinov.  What 

privilege  to  sh  In  such  <aim 

. a*  he  ram- 


ies tnrtnign  ms  r- 

orelated  topics.  No  need  for 
nestions,  just  the  odd  nudge 
s be  lays  out  his  bazaar  of 
ories  and  the  neighbouring 
iMes  strain  to  steal  every 

ord.  A human  antenna  he 


picks  up  every  twitch  and  ges- 
ture, every  accent  and  repro- 
duces them  impeccably.  The 
concierge  is  addressed  in  Ital- 
ian, the  maitre'd  in  French, 
each  waiter  spoken  to  in  his 
native  tongue,  even  when  not 
entirely  appropriate. 

“A  pot  of  lapsang  souchong, 
and  you  are  probably  the  only 
person  in  this  room  who  can 
pronounce  lapsang  souchong 
properly!"  he  says  to  the  Ori- 
ental waiter. 

“Actually  sir.  1 was  bom 
here,"  replies  the  waiter. 

“Oh  so  was /."says  Sir 
Peter,  not  missing  a beat.  ■"But 
it's  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  that  now.” 

He  was,  however,  conceived 
in  St  Petersburg  by  a Russo/ 
Italian/Franco  mother  and  a 

German  father  which,  he 

claims,  has  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  is  a man  of  many  tal- 
ents and  certainly  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  a British  equal  With 
his  two  Oscars,  three  Emmys, 
20  plays,  three  novels,  count- 
less memoirs,  volumes  of  his- 
tory, reels  of  film  and  televison 
triumphs,  and  an  inexhaust- 
ible gift  for  chat,  he  is  that  most 
difficult  of  human  beings  — 
unpigeonhoieabfe. 

Armed  with  our  traditional 
mistrust  of  polymaths,  British 
critics  claim  him  the  victim  trf 
his  own  versatility,  the  Inde- 
pendent once  asked  if  he  was 
“too  talented  for  his  own 
good".  Needless  to  say.  across 
the  channel,  untroubled  by 
this  need  to  categorise,  the 
Europeans  adore  him. 

“My  last  birthday  [his  73th] 
took  place  hi  Berlin  where  I 
was  asked  to  do  a one-man 
show,  to  which  the  President  of 
Germany  came . . . Helmut 
Schmidt . . . Vaclav  Havel . . .1 
got  a mass  of  telegrams,  all  the 
leads  of  the  political  parti®  in 

Germany  came  ■ That  part  of 
the  world  has  taken  a fancy  to 
me/*  be  says,  bewildered 
rather  than  boastful.  “The  fuss 
made  over  me  was  astonish- 
ing. Here  of  course  it  pas^i 

unnoticed — why^ouldlt 
not?  Oh,  except  I got  a caU  from 
Ted  Heath  saying  folds  his 
arms  and  goes  into  a brilliant 
imitation  ofHeath]  Tm  sorry  I 
couldn’t  come  to  your  birth;. 

day.  Can  you  come  to  mine.' 

He  continues  with  a typical 
Ustinovian  non-sequitur.  ‘ The 


English  always  say  to  me, 
[breaks  into  emphatic  toff 
voice]  ‘Yes,  but  have  the  Ger- 
mans got  a sense  ofhumour'?1 
Afterwards,  when  the  lights 
went  up,  I saw  President  Her- 
zog and  1 said ‘I  must  thank 
you  far  laughing  so  heartily'. 
He  replied  [breaks  into  stac- 
cato German  accent!  “Yes,  I 
love  to  lart  But  it  iz  aJhrays 
easier  when  zere  iz  a pretextf  " 
A buccaneer  of  the  anecdote, 
Ustinov  is  dearly  saddened  by 
his  failure  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a writer  here.  His  Last 
novel,  The  Old  Man  And  Mr 
Smith,  has  sold  500.000  copies 
in  Europe — but  only  18.000  in 
Britain.  *Tve  never  been  let  in 
to  the  literary  top  echelons 
here."  he  complains.  ‘Tve 
never  been  criticised  properly 
here- Never!  Die  Weld  gave 
over  two  middle  pages  to  the 
first  chapter  of  my  last  book. 
Two  pages! 


A human  antenna, 
he  picks  up  every 
twitch  and 
gesture,  every 
accent and 
reproduces  them 
impeccably 

"Unesco  celebrated  my  70th 
birthday  in  Paris  with  a fantas- 
tic outbreak  of  stars.  Ted 
Heath  came  and  played  For 
He’s  A Jolly  Good  Pellowcma 
defective  piano.  Helmut 
Schmidt  played  the  piano,  and 
Yehudi  and  Caballe . . . it  was 
God  knows,  incredible."  He 
pauses,  as  if  moved  by  the 
memory’,  rather  than  showing 
off.  “Ah  my  children  came  and 
1 said,  ‘Sooner  or  later  I must 
decide  wbat  to  do  with  my  life’. 
My  son  said,  ‘Quite  right  But 
don’t  hurry.’ Mmm.  I felt  very 
encouraged  by  that1'' 

But  how  does  he  know  all  i 

these  famous  people?  “I  don't 
know.  They  know  me." 

Well  how  did  he  meet  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  who  he  has 
just  referred  to  twice  as  a “real 
friend"? 

“I  met  him  in  Moscow  at  a 


big  peace  forum.  I had  a very 
interesting  moment  in  giving 
him  an  honorary  degree  from 
• Durham  [where  Ustinov  is 
Chancellor].  He  couldn't  get  to 
Durham  so  he  decided  to 
receive  it  in  Athens,  at  what 
the  Greeks  called  a summit  — 
although  it  wasn 't  of  course. 

“Anyway,  we  had  the  cere- 
mony ...  I had  hoped  it  would 
take  place  against  the  back- 
ground of  naked  athletes  [be 
picks  up  a plate  and  mimes 
throwing  a discus]  but  it  took 
place  in  a thirties  ballroom, 
and  they  couldn’t  find  a way  of 
turning  the  tnusak  off.  So 
there  we  were,  with  the  mace 
all  the  way  from  Durham,  and 
all  these  distant  bazookis. 

"Well  I gave  him  his  degree 
and  it  had  very  little  press  cov- 
erage. I then  discovered  why. 
With  his  academic  hat  on.  it 
covered  the  birthmark  on  his 
head,  and  nobody  knew  who 
the  hell  he  was!" 

He  laughs,  his  main  source 
of  punctuation,  and  snaps  a 
brittle  melba  toast  in  half.  At 
the  neighbouring  table,  two 
waiters  give  a small  bow  and 
with  a brisk  symmetrical 
flourish  remove  two  vast  sil- 
ver domes. 

"Oh  I was  having  lunch  with 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  of 
Rangoon  once  when  they 
brought  these  large  domra.” 
says  Ustinov,  ever  ready  with 
the  next  anecdote.  "I  said  'Oh 
Tm  always  terrified  that  one 
day  they'll  reveal  Bismarck's 
head!’  The  ambassador 
replied:  ‘Oh.  my  grandfather!’ 
He  roars  with  laughter  again 
then  picks  up  the  menu  and 
announces  that  he’s  found 
some  wonderful  names. 
"There's  that  bail et  dancer  , 

[pits  on  effeminate  accent]  Ba 
sil  Vinigwette.  Tlien  there’s 
that  American  labour  leader 
[puts  on  deep  American  ac- 
cent] ’Erb  Crotonn . . .” 

Though  he  is  now  resident 
in  Switzerland.  I wonder  how 
he  would  vote  if  be  still  lived 
here?  “Liberal  Democrat  I 
could  never  vote  Conserva- 
tive, they  all  remind  me  of 
school  prefects. 

"I  was  saying  to  Ted  [Heath] 
only  last  night,  how  there  u^l 
to  be  a time  when  people  en- 
joyed disagreeing,  there  was  a 
genuine  difference  between 
die  parties  and  people  enjoyed 


the  debate.  It  was  such  a mis- 
take to  televise  parliament, 
now  we  see  how  inane  they 
are,  those  primeval  noises  they 
make. " .Arid  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Oriental 
waiter  who  is  brandishing  the 
Badoit.  Sir  Peter  struts 
mooing. 

"The  early  Labour  govern 
merit,  whether  you  agreed  with 
them  or  not  were  always  ring- 
ing you  up  to  try  and  involve 
you  in  a communal  urge  to  do 
something.  Jennie  Lee  was 
never  off  the  phone  and 
whetlwr  they  did  the  l ight 
thing  or  not  didn't  matter,  you 
had  a feeling  or cohesion.  Now. 
well,  they've  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  doing  that,  it's  sad." 

G iven  that  he  loves  his  role 
as  a goad  will  ambassador  for 
TJnicef.  has  lie  ever  thought  of 
pursuing  politics?  "No.  I 
couldn’t  cope  with  the  compro- 
mises involved.  I was  at  a party 
sitting  between  Douglas  Hogg 
I and  Dame  Shirley  Porter.  She 
said  'Oil you  're  sitting  between 
us  today'.  I said  ‘ Yus,  it  was  an 
accident’ " 

It  is  of  his  work  for  Unicef 
that  he  claims  he  is  most 
proud.  This  year  he  has  spent  a 
week  in  both  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia. highlighting  the  lack  of 
human  l ights,  'it  was  terribly 
moving.  You  know  over  50  per 
can  t of  Cambodia 's  population 
are  under  15  years  old.  The 
only  advantage  of  that  is  they 
have  shorter  memories. 

’There  was  one  prison.  I’d 
never  seen  anything  so  horri- 
fying. It  was  worse  than  any 
other  because  it's  wide  open, 
people  are  chained  to  their 
beds  and  can  see  the  streets. 
Tliere  was  a list  of  rules  on 
how  prisoners  should  behave, 
including  terrible  things  like 
It  is  forbidden  to  scream  when 
being  flogged  by  electrified 
thong.*’.  And  ‘When  asked  a 
question  answer  at  once,  any 
hesitation  will  be  taken  as  aii 
attempt  to  conceal  informa- 
tion.' " For  once  he  stops 
laughing.  "Iz zis  a new  tie?" 
says  Helene,  fingering  his 

purchase. 

Ustinov  conies  not  to  scoff 
but  to  entertain.  He  is  charm-  ' 
ing  without  leering,  fun  with- 
out flirting.  Jack  Cunningham 
should  take  a Imf  from  Jennie 
Lee's  l>ook  and  pick  up  the 
phone  immediately. 


IN  THE  event,  despite 
months  of  preparation,  it 
was  a scramble  to  get  into 
court  on  time.  “Brace  your- 
self." said  the  attorney  from 
out  of  the  blue,  “you're  on  in 
five  minutes." 

The  previous  witness  had 
concluded  2-1  hours  ahead  of 
sched  ule.  So  I exciiange  a pair 
of  jeans  for  the  attorney’s  Ar- 
mani suit.  He  is  American  and 
works  out  waist  30  inches.  Tm 
not  and  don't;  waist  32  inches. 

“How's  it  feel,  at  such  a mo- 
ment in  history?"  he  asks. 

"Not  comfortable.’*  I reply,  be- 
fore  being  ushered  through  a 
sec  uritv  door  into  the  witness 
box.  in  front  of  a bulletproof 
glass  screen,  in  the  first  inter- 
national war  crimes  trial  since 
Nuremberg. 

Opposite  the  witnesses’  en- 
trance. between  two 
police  officers,  sits 
Bosnian  Serb  Dusko 
Tadic,  accused  of 
murder,  torture  and 
rape  in  the  Omarska 
concentration  camp 
and  others  of  its 
kind,  and  of  a piv- 
otal role  in  the1 ‘eth- 
nic cleansing"  of 
Muslims  from  his 
home  region  of 
Prijedor. 

To  the  right  are 
the  prosecution,  by 
whom  I am  called. 

To  the  left  Tadic’s 
defence.  This  trial  — 
like  arguments  over 
intervention  in  the 
war  itself—  is  a 
tussle  between  the  Report* 

New  World  and  the  on  the  7 

Old.  The  prosecu-  is  broai 

tionisbythree 

.Americans  and  an  Australian. 
Defending  are  two  British  bar- 
risters, and  a Dutch- Russian. 

In  front  are  the  judges,  a for- 
mer governor-general  of  Aus- 
tralia. Sir  Ninian  Stephen,  the 
Malaysian  Lai  Chaud  Vohrah, 
and  the  forthright  African- 
American  chairwoman  of  the 
bench.  Gabriefle  Kirk 
McDonald. 

The  Hague  tribunal  is  a vast 
more  complex  phenomenon 
than  itoppearefrom  the  for- 
malities. The  investigating 
teams  have  been  brought  in 
from  such  fields  as  the  US  Ma- 
rines. the  Lancashire  Constab- 
ulary and  the  federal  prosecu- 
tion team  that  put  away  the 
police  officer  who  beat  up  Rod- 
ney King  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  gathering  of  the  wit- 
nesses is  an  extraordinary 
scene.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  international  jus- 
tice. former  camp  inmates  are 
d ue  in  court  to  see  if  they  can 
identify  their  alleged  torturer.  | 
j At  a hotel  on  one  of  The 
Hague’s  arterial  roads,  they 
assemble  from  across  the 
wretched  diaspora  scattered 
by  Omarska  and  the  other 
camps  in  Serbia's  gulag. 

Many  have  not  met  since 
their  days  of  incarceration, 
when  as  captives  they  suffered 
conditions  oTferocity  and  ab- 
ject terror  that  boggle  the 
mind.  Now  they  greet  each 
other,  and  exchange  tidings, 
over  breakfasts  of  fruit  and 
cheese. 

There,  sipping  on  coffee,  is 
Dr  Azra  Blazevic.  We  last  met 
in  the  Tmopolje  concentration 
camp,  where  she  was  helping 
out  in  the  pathetic  medical 
centre.  She  and  another  doctor 
handed  us  an  undeveloped 
film  which,  once  processed, 


revealed  the  savage  beating  of 
prisoners.  Now.  the  doctor  and 
I can  talk  generalities,  but  not 
about  the  case. 

It  is  for  the  terrified,  emaci- 
ated prisoners,  of  whom  we 
saw  but  a few  on  that  putrid 
day  in  August  1992,  when  we 
stumbled  into  Omarska  and 
Tmopolje.  that  I am  here  to 
testify. 

The  attorney  leading  my  evi- 


The  last  tranche  of  the  direct 
examination  concerned  a 
return  visit  to  Omarska  ear- 
lier this  year,  in  search  of  those 
who  ran  the  camp.  Guards  bad 
said  no  camp  existed  there  but 
had  declined  to  give  their 
names  because  "look  what 
happened  to  Dule  Tadic".  At 
that  moment  in  my  evidence 
the  defendant  abandoned  his 
usual  nonchalence,  and  picked 
up  his  headphones. 

Tadic  and  I had  eye-balled 
each  other  twice  in  court.  His 
eyes  are  dark,  sharp,  hard  and 
rodent-like.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion, I turned  my  gaze  away. 
Second  time,  more  in  my 
stride.  I outstared  him. 

Many  colleagues  think  that 
to  have  given  evidence  is  bad 
professional  ethics.  Only  two 
journalists  have  come  forward 
to  testify  at  The  Hague.  Both 


dence  is  Major  Michael  Keegan  are  British:  Martin  Bellofthe 
of  the  US  Marines.  His  purpose  BBC  and  myself. 


is  to  show  that  the  persecution 
of  Muslims  around  Prijedor 
was  part  of  an  international 
conflict  — not  a civil  war  — so 
that  the  ebarge  "Grave 
breaches  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention" apply.  The  second  is 
to  show  the  pogrom  as  “wide- 
spread and  systematic”,  not 
some  isolated  incident  so  that 


mh  io  War  Crime'  Trial 
D’rcCT  OF  JOUfiNAU^T  . • •; 


Reporter  on  camera ...  Ed  Vulliamy  live 
on  the  TV  feed  from  the  courtroom  which 
is  broadcast  daily  to  Sarajevo 


"Crimes  against  humanity" 
apply. 

We  conclude  the  first  day's 
evidence  with  recollections  of 
a convoy  of  1.600  Muslims 
herded  over  the  mountains  by- 
Serbian  gunmen.  The  second 
day  begins  with  a round-robin 
of  similar  pogroms;  Bosanska 
Krupa.  Bihac.  Jajce,  Zepa.  VI- 
segrad  and  Sarajevo.  Five 
years’  work,  several  narrow  es- 
capes. experiences  as  epic  as 
they  were  terrifying  con- 
densed into  a morning.  Afraid 
ofguilding  the  lily,  I was 
apparently  playing  things 
down  too  much,  the  lawyers 
said. 

Our  tortuous  journey  to 
Omarska  between  July  28  and 
August  5, 1992  became  court 
record.  Meeting  Dr  Karadzic:  a 
“briefing"  in  Prijedor  with 
those  who  ran  Omarska  and 
tried  to  suggest  alternative 
destinations;  a mock  gun  battle 
faked  by  our  Serbian  escort  to 
put  us  off  proceeding,  and  our 
final  arrival  at  the  back  gates 
of  Omarska  mine. 

IhadnotseenlTN’s 
"rushes"  — the  untnmsmitted 
footage — of  that  day,  with 
which  the  court  accompanied 
my  account  I have  described 
the  scene  a thousand  times  but 
it  never  fades  and  here  it  was 
in  vivid  detail  The  yard  drill, 
the  canteen,  those  spindly'  fin- 
gers, lantern  jaws  and  burning 
eyes,  the  guards  swinging  - 
their  guns. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  a now 
infamous  shot  of  the  barbed 
wire  at  Trnopolje.  and  the 
emaciated  ribcages  behind  it  I 
asked  if  I could  switch  off  my 
monitor  and  refer  to  memory 
only — those  skeletal  corpses, 
talk  of  massacres  at  other 
camps. 


Bell  says  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  journalists 
should  testify  in  the  war 
crimes  trial  is  "an  argument' 
that  can  be  made  convincingly 
either  way  — it’s  purely  sub- 
jective." I agree. 

At  The  Hague  one  is  simply 
offering  the  focts  at  one's  dis- 
posal to  the  court.  It  is  for  the 
judges  to  decide 
whether  those  facts 
favour  the  prosecution 
by  which  one  is  called, 
or  indeed  the  defence, 
or  are of no 
consequence. 

That  would  be  the 
case  in  any  trial  But  at 
The  Hague  there  is  an 
extra  dimension  which 
concerns  the  differ- 
ence between  “objec- 
tivity" and  “neutral- 
ity'', in  both 
journalism  and  civi- 
lised life. 

If  “objective"  is  to 
mean  that  our  writing 
must  be  fact-specific, 
then  of  course  we  must 
be  objective.  But  "neu- 
i_ve  trality"isnotthesame 

lich  thing. 

At  a certain  point, 
the  perpetration  of 
atrocity  crosses  a line,  and 
breaches  not  only  interna- 
tional law  but  the  bases  of  civi- 
lisation. I believe  that  at 
Omarska  (and  elsewhere  in 
Bosnia),  that  line  was  crossed, 
and  that  to  remain  "neutral” 
was  not  neutrality  at  all — but 
rather,  complicity. 

Tins  is  not  a matter  of  being 
“anti-Serb"  or  “pro-Muslim"; 
it  is  a judgment  about  where 
one  stands  between  camp 
guard  and  inmate,  persecutor 
and  persecuted. 

The  international  commu- 
nity has  largely  chosen  to  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  be- 
cause atrocities  have  been 
comm  itted  by  all  sides  in  Bos- 
nia, then  “neutrality"  is  ac- 
ceptable. But  this  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  relative  scale  of 
atrocities,  that  the  vast  major- 
ity have  been  committed  by 
Serbs  against  Muslims.  The 
CIA  puts  the  percentage  ratio 
at  90  percent  Serbian  perpe- 
trators; 8 per  cent  Croat;  2 per 
cent  Muslim. 

The  Hague  is  trying  alleged 
criminals  from  all  three 
groups,  but  appropriately,  the 
majority  of  tile  accused  are 
Serbs.  The  fact  that  the  tribu- 
nal is  doing  this,  in  the  wake  of 
the  cowardice  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  makes  The  Hague  the 
West’s  last  chance  to  display 
any  credibility. 

Prosecuting  at  Nuremberg, 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  said  the 
purpose  of  those  trials  in  1545 
was  that  such  things  would 
never  be  heard  again.  He  was, 
as  he  wrote  recently,  disap- 
pointed, I would  have  been  as 
proud  to  testify  for  S ir  Hartley 
against  the  Nazis  as  I am  to  do 
so  at  The  Hague  against  those 
who  echoed  them  with  a pale 
but  unmistakable  imitation. 
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Left  to  right:  A Seated  Man  With  A Stick,  attributed  to  Rembrandt  until  I960;  the  Mona  lisa,  stolen,  probably  recovered;  and  Vermeer's  Girl  With  A Pearl  Earring -suspect,  some  say 


ELMYR  DE  HORY.a 
Hungarian  art  en- 
thusiast once 
cook>?d  up  what 
seemed  to  be  the 
almost-perfect  art  crime.  He 
would  scour  antiquarian 
bookshops  for  out-of-print  art 
books  which  lie  or  one  of  his 
dealers  would  buy.  Then, 
choosing  to  imitate  an  artist 
who  was  weD-known  but 
whose  history  •.onLnined  a few 
lost  years,  he  would  set  about 
painting  a forgery. 

When  he  had  finished,  they 
would  take?  photograph  of  the 
painting,  artificially  age  it  and 
place  it  in  the  book.  The  fake 
painting  would  then  be  offered 
for  sale  to  a dealer,  its  authen- 
ticity confirmed  by  a glance  at 
the  book. 

Elmyr  would  have  smiled  at 
last  weekend’s  revelations  of 
dodgy  dealings  at  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery and  the  Victoria  & Albert 
Museiun:  three  people  are 
thought  to  be  at  the  centre  of  a 
fraud  which  was  uncovered  in 
September  last  year.  As  a 
result  several  people  have 
been  arrested  and  released  on 
police  bail.  The  fraudsters 
were  led  hv  a man  who  has 
been  given  the  unlikely  pseud- 
onym of ‘■John". 

"John's"  little  game,  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  going 
on  for  six  yeai-s  and  involves 
the  British  painter  Ben  Nich- 
olson. the  Swiss  painter  and 
sculptor  Alberto  Giaco- 
metti, as  well  as  other  artists, 
turns  out  tp  he  an  old  trick. 
“John"  was  a trusted  figure  at 
the  Tate,  a benefactor  who  is 
thought  to  have  donated 
£25.000  to  the  Gallery.  His  al- 
leged trick  was  to  alter  items 
in  the  Tate's  archives  and  add 


Which  is  the  fake? 

Possibly  all  of  them.  The  Tate  Gallery  fraud  scare  has 
caused  collectors  to  look  to  their  art,  says  DAN  GLAISTER 


new  documents  to  give  au- 
thenticating background  in- 
formation to  works  that  did 
not  exist  One  of  his  accom- 
plices, meanwhile,  faked  the 
works,  which  were  then  sold 
to  dealers.  The  fraud  was  only 
uncovered  when  a London- 
based  art  dealer  bought  a Ben 
Nicholson  watercolour  for 
£18,000  in  “good  faith”,  and 
checked  the  work's  history  at 
the  Tate. 

It  is  ELmyr's  fraud  on  a 
grand  scale.  Elmyr,  however, 
would  have  had  problems  cut- 
ting and  pasting  in  the  Tate's 
archives.  Access  to  them  is 
severely  restricted:  even  Brian 
Sewell,  the  voice  of  British 
art  revealed  this  week  that  he 
had  been  denied  access  to 
research  Stanley  Spencer  be- 
cause “my  interest  was  not 
serious  scholarship". 

But  what  about  the  other  in- 
stitution named  in  the  case, 
the  V&A?  When  I go  there,  I 
am  directed  past  the  European 
armoury,  up  the  stairs  and  to 
die  library.  The  V&A  holds 
publications  on  art,  crafts  and 
design,  and  would  be  one  of 
the  sources  in  compiling  a ca- 
talogue raisonnge,  the  defini- 
tive catalogue  of  an  artist's 
work.  Before  I reach  the 
counter  I am  stopped  by  secu- 


rity. who  tell  me  to  check  my 
bag  in  at  the  cloakroom. 

1 return  and  register  tor  a 


records.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
a convincing  fraud  could  be 
perpetrated,  but  it  might  just 


five-day  pass  to  the  library,  my  be  enough  to  con  a gullible 


credit  card  and  British  Li- 
brary card  providing  suffi- 
cient proof  of  identification. 
Under  “area  of  research"  on 
the  application  form  I write: 
"Barbara  Hepworth,  touring 
exhibitions.  195M4”.  The 


buyer.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
gullible  buyers.  The  Holly- 
wood elite  became  very  ner- 
vous in  1989  when  Frank  De 
Marigny,  dealer  to  the  stars, 
was  revealed  to  be  brazenly 
selling  fakes.  His  scam  was 


documents  altered  in  the  Nich-  revealed  when  an  undercover 


olson  fraud  are  thought  to 
have  been  related  to  a touring 
exhibition  of  Nicholson's 
work  in  1954  For  a time,  Nich- 
olson and  Hepworth  were 
married. 

A dozen  or  so  people  sit  in 
the  central  roam  of  the  library . 
Searching  for  Hepworth  exhi- 
bitions, I leaf  through  the  sub- 
ject index,  a series  of  large 
blue  volumes  with  small  typed 
entries  referring  to  publica- 
tions stuck  into  its  blank 
pages.  It  would  not  be  difficult. 


policeman  walked  into  his  gal- 
lery and  was  offered  Renoir's 
Young  Girl  With  Daisies  for  £6 
million  — die  real  one  was  on 
the  wall  of  New  York’s  Mu- 
seum of  Metropolitan  Art  The 
Los  Angeles  dealer  was  ar- 
rested and  1,700  paintings 
branded  forgeries.  Madonna 
went  home  to  check  her  Pi- 
casso, and  Sylvester  Stallone 
gave  his  Rodins  a second  look. 

Some  estimates  put  the 
number  of  fakes  on  the  market 
at  any  one  time  as  high  as  50 


I think,  to  stick  in  a small  addi- 1 per  cent  While  this  may  be  an 


tiouai  entry  without  anyone 
noticing.  But  the  entries  cross- 
reference  to  other  publica- 
tions and  exhibition  cata- 
logues. I request  two 
catalogues  and  within  10  min- 
utes fiie  originals  arrive. 

With  a bit  of  work  and 
research,  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible at  least  to  doctor  the 


exaggeration,  most  of  the 
major  artists  have  been  faked. 
The  recent  Vermeer  show  at 
the  Hague  caused  some  contro- 
versy. When  the  exhibition 
was  in  Washington  it  included 
23  paintings  credited  to  Ver- 
meer. In  the  Hague,  only  22 
were  labelled  as  being  by  the 
artist  himself 


Young  Girl  With  A Flute,  a 
“fascinating  and  problematic 
painting'',  was  listed  in  the 
Hague  catalogue  as  “Circle  of 
Johannes  Vermeer”,  and 
doubts  have  been  raised  about 
Girl  With  A Pearl  Earring. 

One  of  the  most  notorious 
Vermeer  forgers  has  assumed 
legendary  status.  In  1932  Gen- 
tleman And  Lady  At  A Spinet, 
a supposedly  lost  Vermeer, 
caused  huge  excitement  By 
1947, 15  more  lost  Vermeers 
bad  popped  up.  Including 
Christ  At  Emmaus.  hailed  in 
1937  as  the  “art  find  of  the  cen- 
tury"- Collectors  scrambled  to 
buy  them;  among  the  buyers 
was  Nazi  Field  Marshal  Her 
mann  Goering.  After  the  war, 
Dutch  art  dealer  Hans  van 
Meegeren  was  charged  with 
treason  for  selling  the  Ver- 
meer to  the  enemy.  His  de- 
fence was  that  he  had  not  col- 
laborated, as  the  Vermeer  was 
a fake.  He  should  know.  Van 
Meegeren  told  the  court  be- 
cause he  painted  it,  and  he 
proved  it  by  painting  another 
one. 

The  establishment  of  the 


number  of  attributed 
Rembrandts  being  halved  by 
1994  and  in  1960  opinion  on  A 
Seated  Man  With  A Stick, 
which  was  thought  to  be  his, 
was  revised.  Even  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  Mona  r.taa.  may  not 
be  the  real  thing.  It  was  stolen 
in  1911  and  went  missing  tor  15 
months.  Conspiracy  theorists 
suspect  the  picture  in  the  Lou- 
vre is  not  the  original 

The  inquiry  at  the  Tate 
began  in  September,  but  it  was 
only  last  week  that  the  story 
got  out  to  the  press,  and  since 
the  story  broke,  the  art  world 
has  closed  ranks. 

This  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. After  all,  dealers  and  the 
experts  provide  the  market  for 
the  fakers,  and  that  market  is 
dependent  on  trust.  Declare  a 
fhke  and  the  market  could 
crash.  In  1991,  art  buying  in 
Japan  almost  came  to  a halt 
after  the  discovery  of  a major 
dealing  fraud.  “There’s  an 
awful  lot  more  fraud  we  don't 
know  about”  Alice  Beckett 
author  of  Fakes,  Forgery  And 
The  Art  World,  published  last 
year.  “Even  when  things  come 
to  light  people  try  to  hush 
them  up-  Most  dealers  at  some 
time  or  another  handle  forger- 
ies, knowingly  or  not  It’s  a 
real  Catchr22  situation  — 
either  it  proves  their  incompe- 
tence or  else  they  are 
colluding." 

Owners  of  Nicholson's  work 
could  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
nervous.  Perhaps,  even  now, 
the  Inland  Revenue  are  check- 
ing theirs.  Last  year  it  was 


Rembrandt  Research  Project  in  revealed  that  the  Government 


1980  in  Holland  to  separate 
Rembrandt's  paintings  from 
the  ones  produced  by  his  pu- 
pils and  followers  led  to  the 


had  accepted  works  by  Nichol- 
son and  Hepworth  in  lieu  of 
£225,000  inheritance  tax.  It 
would  be  a delicious  irony. 
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Homes  are  where  the  heart  is 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


AFTER  THE  Frederick 
West  trial,  I naively  . 
thought  that  every  vari- 
ant of  depravity  and  misery 
had  been  exhausted.  Wrong. 
Radio  4 over  the  past  fortnight 
has  brought  us  a girl  whose 
mother  tried  to  suffocate  her, 
and  another  sexually  abused 
by  her  father  and  her 
grandfather. 

Both  girls  featured  in  The 
Road  To  Repair.  Anna  Par- 
kinson's new  four-part  series 


on  the  charged  subject  of 
"problem  children"  in  resi- 
dential care,  and  possible 
ways  to  re-route  their  lives. 
The  first  programme  pro- 
posed the  hardly  novel  thesis 
that  persistent  young  offend- 
ers generally  become  bad  as 
an  expression  of  being  sad.  on 
account  of  their  harrowing 
childhood  experiences.  Yet 
it's  an  ind  Lcation  of  how  far 
the  Right  has  commandeered 
the  law  and  order  debate  that 
the  programme  was  irritat- 
ingly nervous — people  kept 
breaking  in  apologetically  to 
say  things  like  "This  doesn't 
excuse  his  crim  inal  behav- 
l iour",  as  if  anyone  could  poss- 
' iblyhave  imagined  that  it  did. 


Last  week's  second  pro- 
gramme, looking  at  how  three 
different  residential  homes 
operated,  was  far  better  and 
more  focused.  The  first  a 
therapeutic  community  in 
Kent  allows  the  eightyoung, 
highly  troubled  people  in  its 
care  to  regress  so  far  as  the 
nursery,  complete  with  water- 
play,  rhymes,  and  tantrums 
(which  are  contained  by  the 
caring  staff)  — a red  rag  to 
Conservatives,  and  the  kind  of 
thing  that  gives  social  work  a 
bad  name.  Yet  it's  clearly 
effective. 

Fifteen-year-old  Nigerian 
Maria  said  that  she  wanted  to 
be  a barrister  if  she  hadn't 
been  with  the  community  she 


You’ve  seen  The  X Files, 
now  try  The  7777  Files 


Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


UNEXPLAINED  phe- 
nomena. Paranormal 
activity.  Weird  stuff. 
Why  was  Jack  And  Jeremy’s 
Real  Lives  (Channel  4)  com- 
missioned? As  the  slogan  soys 
at  the  start  of  The  X Files,  the 
truth  is  out  there. 

This  week's  ill-advised  half 
hour  by  these  over-indulged  ce- 
lebrities was  a satire  on  docu- 
mentaries about  the  uncanny. 
But  this  wasn’t  so  much  The  X 
Files  as  The  ZZZZ  Files,  a puta- 
tive comedy  whose  chief  vir- 
tue was  that  Jack  Dee  at  least 
had  the  grace  to  look  awkward 
throughout.  Especially  when 
Hardy  reprised  his  execrable 
impersonation  of  Jimmy  Nail 
for  no  defensible  reason. 

■ Set  in  a Dorset  village  where 
J7  ley  lines  intersected.  Dee 
and  Hardy  played  the  West 
Country  Mulder  and  Scully, 
feeble  feebies  interviewing 
barking  local  yokels  about  El- 
vis's secret  military  experi- 
ments and  sleeping  with  Mar- 
tians. Its  comic  premise  was 
dealt  with  more  effectively  and 

briefl.vby.Toan  Rivers:  it's  no 
coincidence  that  UFOs  are 
never  sighted  near  Harvard  or 


Yale,  but  frequently  at  No- 
wheresvilie.  Utah. 

Much  British  humour 
thrives  on  embarrassment,  but 
here  it  was  experienced  by  the 
viewer  rather  than  used  to 
comic  effect.  Like  wanting  to 
be  somewhere  else  when  a 
stand-up  comic  falls  flat  or  an 
actor  dries  up.  this  was  too 
pa  infill  for  entertainment 

If  there  is  a purpose  in  focus- 
ing on  Jack  And  Jeremy's  Real 
Lives,  it  is  to  note  that  quality 


It’s  no  coincidence 
that  UFOs  are  never 
sighted  at  Harvard 
but  frequently  at 
Nowheresville,  Utah 


control  in  the  commissioning 
of  television  comedy  is  all  over 
the  place.  Dee  is  a fine  stand- 
up  comedian  whose  routines 
transferred  well  to  the  small 
screen.  No  doubt  tliere  is  pres- 
sure to  find  another  format 
that  would  make  use  of  his  tal- 
ents, but  so  far,  the  only  suc- 
cessful one  has  been  his  well- 
executed  ads  for  bitter. 

Friday  Night  Armistice 
lBBC2i.  by  contrast,  made  a 


welcome  return.  Perhaps 
there  is  too  much  reliance  on 
clever  clever  editing:  there 
was  file  Nine  O'clock  News 
where  objectivity  collapsed 
into  support  for  Blair  "Vote 
Labour  Vote  for  them.  Robin 
Oakley,  BBC  News."  But  any- 
thing that  can  make  Michael 
Buerk  look  dafter  than  he  does 
presenting  999  can  only  be  a 
good  thing.  We  have  David 
Coleman's  commentary  on  the 
London  Marathon  grafted  on 
to  footage  of  the  State 
Opening  of  Parlia- 
ment to  look  forward 
- to  in  a later  pro- 

gramme  in  the  series. 
“■  As  most  of  this  topi- 

I cal  programme  is 

compiled  near  broad- 
cast time,  a preview 
tape  of  last  night's 
show  was  not  avail- 
able.  But  what  a series 
of  sketches  for  this 
six-part  series  shows 
is  that  the  imaginations  of  Ar- 
mando lannucci.  David 
Schneider  and  Peter  Baynham 
are  more  twisted  than  any- 
th ing  dreamt  of  in  Jack  and 
Jeremy's  comedy  philosophy. 
But.  really,  is  it  necessary  to  be 
so  nasty  about  the  Queen 

Mother?  Not  necessary-  But 

desirable. 

There's  surely  no  doubt  how 
the  pre-match  comedy  game 
show  Scotland  v England 


thought  she'd  have  had  to  ask. 
“What’s  a barrister?"  It's  a 
measure  of  her  new  confidence 
that  she  could  lampoon  the 
staff  in  a revue,  coming  out 
with  stock  phrases  like  “I  hear 
you",  which  she  nicely  and  in- 
dulgently dismissed  as  "just 
community  talk,  really". 

The  programme  strove  not 
to  idealise  the  community,  the 
psychiatric  unit  also  featured, 
or  their  inhabitants  — draw- 
ing attention,  for  instance,  to 
the  way  the  kids  compete  with 
each  other  over  who’s  more 
disturbed  and  therefore  rqore 
meriting  of  adult  attention. 

The  third  establislunent  a se- 
cure unit  was  of  a different 
order  — essentially  a place  of 


(Channel  4 ) came  to  be  com- 
missioned. Stuart  Cosgrove. 
Channel  4‘s  controller  of  arts 
and  entertainment,  explained 
as  much  in  the  press  release 
for  the  show:  "Channel  4 
broadcasts  right  across  the 
United  Kingdom  and  has  to  be 
impartial  and  objective  in  the 
way  it  covers  such  important 
events.  So  c’mon  Scotland,  get 
stuck  In  tae  them!" 

One  suspects  that  it  was  part 
of  Cosgrove's  tartan  wish- 
fulfilment  that  Scotland  won. 
Scotland  managed  this  even 
though  they  were  represented 
by  Gordon  Kennedy,  whose 
chief  coraedic  achievement  is 
to  have  presented  National 
Lottery  Live!  England's  am- 
bassador was  Nick  Hancock, 
w hose  ch  ief  corned  ic  aclile  ve- 
ment  was  to  enter  the  arena  in 
full  Beefeater  regalia  accompa- 
nied by  Morris  dancers.  He 
proved  funnier,  but  scored  sev- 
eral own  goals:  notably  a clip  of 
an  English  girl  hymning  the 
virtues  of  the  Bay  City  Rollers 
over  the  Osmonds.  Poor  thing 
— didn't  she  realise  the  Rollers 
were  a Scottish  export  to  cor- 
rupt English  culture?  Which, 
in  turn,  was  a revenge  attack 
for  England  inflicting  Brent- 
ford-born Rod  Stewart's  ludi- 
crous Scottish  affiliations  on 
an  Innocent  nation. 

At  least  a 1 3pm  today  Eng- 
land won’t  have  the  handicap 
ofan  Irish  referee  — the  refer- 
eeing of  Dermot  "Father  Ted" 
Morgan  displayed  an  overt  fi- 
delity with  the  Celtic  cause. 
The  Tartan  army  in  the  audi- 
ence whooped  as  Kennedy 
clinched  victory.  They 
thought  it  *.vas  all  over  hut  it 
hasn't  even  started  yet. 


Reviews 


CLASSICAL 


Ian  Bostridge  7 
Roger  Vignotes 

Wigmore  Hall,  London 


THOSE  WHO  turned  up 
at  the  Wigmore  Hall 
ou  Thursday  night  to 
hear  Joan  Rodgers  sing  a 
French  programme  may 
have  been  disappointed  — 
chg  had  cancelled  at  a few 
days*  notice  with  a throat 
infection  — but  they  were 
marvellously  compen- 
sated. The  tenor  Ian 
Bostridge  had  stepped  in  as 
a replacement,  and  with 
the  pianist  Roger  Vignoles 
he  delivered  an  all- 
Schumann  programme  of 
mature  nmsicaltty  and 
perception.  It  was  Lieder 
singing  of  the  very  highest 
quality. 

If  s hard  to  believe  that 
Bostridge  has  only  been 
concentrating  f all-time  on 
his  singing  fbr  less  than 
two  years;  in  that  time  his 
career  has  advanced  by 
quantum  leaps,  yet  he  has 
maintained  the  German 
song  repertory  as  the  bed- 
rock of  his  work. 

Every  recital  he  gives  is 
artfully  constructed;  here 
Schumann’s  Op  39  Liederk- 
reis,  the  one  to  poems  by 


JAZZ 


Hession  / Wilkinson  / 

Fell 

Club  Orange,  London 


IF  EVER  there  was  a free 
music  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  ruminative, 
suck-i  t- very -s  lo  wl  y-an  d-see 
school  of  improvisation. 

If  s the  output  of  the  fear- 
some British  trio  of  saxo- 
phonist Alan  Wilkinson, 
bassist  Simon  Fell  and 
drummer  Paul  Hession. 

Playing  with  the  inven- 
tive Boston-based  guitarist 
Joe  Morris,  they  last  night 
finished  a three-gig  tour 
taking  in  London.  Halifax 
and  Leeds.  At  the  Club  Or- 
ange at  Kentish  Town's 
Dolly  Fossetf  s pub,  they  de- 
livered spontaneous  music 
of  a scorching  and  unrelent- 
ing intensity  that  on  a 
warm  night  might  have  led 
the  management  to 
contemplate  summoning 
the  fire  brigade  to  hose 
down  both  practitioners 
and  audience. 

Morris,  an  impressionis- 
tic and  independent  guitar- 
ist whose  music  was  once 
described  as  sounding  like 
Albert  Ayler  as  played  by 
Grant  Green,  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  working 
with  the  trio,  and  though 
the  empathy  between  them 
was  possibly  shared  more 
equitably  in  the  first  set  (by 
the  second  the  collective 
heat  generated  by  the  Brit- 
ish players  was  such  as  to 


incarceration  where,  six 
months  after  trying  to  bum  it 
down,  a young  arsonist  still 
hadn't  discussed  his  attempt 
with  his  key  worker.  The  pro- 
gramme didn't  pass  judgment 
on  the  homes,  but  in  a neat 
touch  presenter  Jenny  Cuffe 
told  us  what  they  cost  the  local 
authority  per  child  per  year 
the  Kent  community  knocked 
them  back  £73,000,  the  secure 
unit  £100.000. 

Allen  Ginsberg  is  the  first 
person  I’ve  heard  use  "audi- 
tion" to  mean  “hearing” 
rather  than  "frying  to  get  a 
role".  The  American  poet  who 
was  talking  about  William 
Blake  coming  to  him  in  a vi- 
sion. is  often  depicted  as  a Beat 
buffoon  — all  anti- bourgeois 
theatricality  and  West  Coast 
soppiness.  But  his  half-hour  of 
With  Great  Pleasure  (Radio 
4).  was  enthralling  and  sur- 
prisingly ilium  mating,  read- 


EichendorfT. and  the  Dleh- 
teriiebe  made  up  the  pren 
gramme,  and  as  always  his . 
performances  were  placed 
strictly  at  the  service  of  the 
music  and  the  texts, 
without  a hint  of  self- 
regard. 

It’s  rare  to  find  an 
English  singer  delving  into 
the  texts  of  these  songs  as 
deeply  and  revealingly  as 
Bostridge  does. 

Not  a shade  of  meaning 
escapes  him;  in  the  Lle- 
derkreis  settings,  which 
build  up  such  a macabre  se- 
quence of  images  of  love 
thwarted  and  unrequited, 
he  registered  every  emo- 
tional twist  and  stab  of 
pain,  sometimes  reducing 
his  tone  to  a thread  of 
sound,  sometimes  height- 
ening the  effect  in.  an  al- 
most operatic  way  Jb  the 
Dichrerliebe,  the  ironies 
that  colour  almost  every 
song  were  Instantly  regis- 
tered with  a concentration 
that  never  wavered. 

His  voice  is  still  develop- 
ing; the  lowest  register  will 
gain  in  incisiveness  and 
presence,  the  very  top  in  - 
body  and  support.  But  al- 
ready he  is  an  exceptional 
artist,  capable  of  thrilling 
insights;  this  was  a rare 
treat. 

Andrew  Clements 


induce  the  guitarist  to  step 
aside  from  it,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection). ft  was  conversa- 
tional music  of  the  most  in- 
tuitive eloquence, 
enthusiastically  sensed  by 
the  crowd. 

The  set  began  quietly 
enough,  with  Morris  impro- 
vising, wriggling  high 
register  figures  on  his  own, 
the  guitar  sounding  like 
Evan  Parker's  soprano  sax. 
Then  Hessian's  drums  ex- 
panded behind  him,  a gath- 
ering tempest  of  metallic 
snare-drum  rolls  and  ur- 
gent rimshots.  while  Wil- 
kinson on  baritone  saxo- 
phone contented  himself 
with  a supporting  role  of 
sqnawky  fills  and  riffs. 

After  a drums  / bass  ex- 
change in  which  Fell  (a  clas- 
sically trained  performer 
with  a percussive  sound 
and  an  unquenchable  ener- 
gy) complemented  Hession 
with  both  dark,  plash  arco 
sonorities  and  jackhammer 
percussive  sounds  of  his 
own,  Wilkinson  returned 
on  alto  sax  and  mixed  gut- 
tural Evan  Parker-like 
blurts  with  swooping  long 
lines. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
flamethrowing  abstraction 
they  suddenly  dropped  into 
a purposeful  walking  bebop 
episode,  and  just  as  • 
abruptly  walked  out  of  it 
again.  There  probably  isn't 
such  a thing  as  state-of-the- 
art  free  music,  but  as  a 
term  of  convenient  endear- 
ment, it’s  close  enough. 

JohnFordhom 


ing  the  16th-century  poet  John 
Skelton  as  the  first  exponent  of 
rap,  turning  Emily  Dickinson 
into  a country  and  western  lyr- 
icist, and  uncovering  coded 
gay  references  in  Walt  Whit- 
man.  Only  when  he  got  to  the 
end  did  he  come  over  all  sim- 
plistic, suggesting  the  suppres- 
sion of  tenderness  as  the  cause 
of  everything  from  the  CIA  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

Ginsberg  is  great  with  a live 
audience:  here  he  went  with- 
out because  the  new  With 
Great  Pleasure  has  none. 
Though  the  programme,  in 
which  a guest  selects  favourite 
readings,  could  be  horribly 
smug  and  cosy,  when  it  worked 
well  it  was  a joy,  and  one  of  the 
few  Radio  4 programmes 
which  gave  a sense  of  occa- 
sion. But  in  the  new  BBC,  an 
outside  broadcast  clearly 
counts  as  an  unnecessary 
indulgence. 
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composer’s 
Bfef  rooted  in 
continuity  and 
filled  with 
generosity 


our  time 


T*HE  GRAND  span  of 
Verdi’s  prafes-  - 
sionaUtfe  as  a com- 
poser, reaching 
from  1839  to  1893, 
and  from  Oberto, 
come  di  San  Bonifacio  to  Fal-  . 
slf^vjasexfraordinfiryin  a • 
century  when  life  expectancy 
for  most  people  was  tragically 
short  But  quite  beyond  that 
- accomplishment  was  the 
reach  of  his  wholelifte,  which 
covered  nearly  a century,  . 

Born  in  1813.  he  lived  -• 
through  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
in  the  Duchy  afParma,  when 
looting  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops  swept  throughias  na-  ■ 
tive  village  on  their  way  to  the' 
r Bortie  of  the  Taro,  j^sedhlld 
he  survived  smallpox^as  an 
adult  he  managed  to  escape 
malaria,  the  plague  of  the  Po 
Valley,  and  was  spared  in  the 
cholera  epidemics  that  swept 
the  continent  in  his  time. 

He  remained  in  Parts  dur- 
. ingthe  Revolution  of  1848  and 
■ reported  on  it  to  friends  and 
colleagues.  During  the  Italian 
War  of  Independence  in  1859, . 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  seek 
safety  in  Genoa  and  stood  fast 
in  his  villa  near  the  Po  even 
when  Austrian  troops  were 
marching  within  sight  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  In  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy,  he  was  an  im-  . 
portant  figure. 

Verdi  even  lived  long 
enough  to  greet  thenew  cen- 
tury, although  he  was  pessi- 
mistic about  what  It  would 
bring.  When  he  died  hi  Jan  u-  - i 

ary  1901  he  was  honoured  asa  | 
national  hero  and  a much-dec- 
orated international  celebrity; 
The  burst  of  activity  between 

theage  of  28  and  39  left  us  with  a 

huge  body  of  work  thathas 
remained  in  the  operatic  reper 
tory  and extends  for  beyond  it 
His  music  is  beard  everywhere, 
placed  on  ahd  off  the  stage  and 
even  used  on  the  sound  tracks 
of  dozens  of  television  commer- 
cials all  over  the  world. 

In  his  own  time,  it  became 
the  commonmusical  currency 
as  it  wasplayed  in  cities  and 

towns  on  street-organs  and  by 

-•  brass  bands.  In  private  homes, 

' amateurs iplayed  oirsangar- 
raugements  of  his  most  pcpu_ 
Tar  pteoes,  evenas  societies  of 
local  ro  osi  c lovers  popularised 
his  works  in  those  small,  salon 
concerts  called  Atxademie. 

This  outpouring  began  as 
he  himself  said  in  Marchl842,  - 
when  he  gave  Nabucco  at  the 
'^atnuilj^Scala  .pi  MilaitHe  • 
oatTpd  thiafee'  start  of  his  real  . 
career.  It  was  onnof  the  great- 


est operatic  successes  of  all 
time,  making  him  famous  al- 
most overnight  and  holding 
the  stage  at  La  Scala  for  one  of 
the  longest  runs  in  the  history 
of  that  house. 

In  1848,  he  presented  I Lorn- 
bardi  ullaPrima  Crociaia  in  . 
the  same  theatre,  following  it 
with  JBmani  (Tee  tro  La  lfenice, 
Venice)  a nAIdueFoscari  (Tea- 
tro  Argentina,  RoxixeX  both  in 
1844.  In  1845,  Verdi  gave  Oio-  ■ 
ixwnad'Arco(LaScala)and 
Alzira  CFeatro  San  Carlo,  Na- 
ples). In  1846,  he  returned  to 
Venice  with  Ath/ix 
His  groundbreaking  Mao' 
bethyms  preriilCTedin  1847 
(Teatro  della  Pergola,  Flor-  * * 
eno^'tobfeidjfovwd  within 
four  months  by  IMasnadieri 
CHerM^esty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don). Four  months  later  Verdi 
gaveJErusoiem,  his  extensive  * 
reworking  c&Lombardi,  at  the 

Paris  Opera.  In  1848  came  II 
Ctorsors^Tfeatro  Grande,  Tri-  . 
este);  in  1849,  LaBattagUa  di 
Zenana  (Argentina,  Rome) 
ar^pyirall{fi/2er(T^atroSan ! 
Carlo,  Naples);  in  1850.  St&fB-  . 
Ho  (Teatro  Grande,  Trieste);  in ! 
1851.  RigdZetto  (La  Fenice, 
Venice):  and  in  1853»J17>oao- 
tore  (Tea tro  Apollo.  Rome) 
and  La  Tmmata  (La  Fenice. 
Venice).-  * • - , 

After  1853  Verdi's  pace.  ! 
slowed  somewhat  In  the  years  , 
between.  18$5  and  1893,  he  l 
composed  eight  more  operas, 
fromies  VepresSicUtennesto  ■ 
his  last  work,  Foisted?.  Among 
them  are  SimonSeamtegro,^  i 
On  BaUo  in  mascherc^La  . 
Form  del  destine,  Don  Carlos. 
Aida,  and  Otello  —almost  all  _ 
repertory  staples.  He  also 
revised  pieces  and  composed 
I songs,  a string  quartet  and 
several  religious  works,  in-  1 
eluding  the  mighty  Messada- 
Requiem. 

ONLYafow  years 

ago,  the  names 
ofsomeofVer-  . 
di's  works 
meant  little  or. 
Indeed,  nothing 
to  the  general  public  because 
they  were  given  rarely  or  not 
at  aII:B.ut  the  surge  of  interest 
has  made  possibles  kind  of 
“Verdi  industry”  that  has 
ta  ken  on  a life  of  Its  own.  Now 
we  have  Verdi  congresses, 
conferences,  broadcasts  and 
telecasts  of  individual  works, 
publications,  feature  films  in 
large  theatres  and  biographi-  • 

cal  series  on  the  small  screens, 
study  Institutes  and  Verdi 
societies  (‘‘Friends  of’ Verdi”, 


“Amici  di  Verdi”,  Verdi  cho- 
ral groups); 

As  the  centenary  of  his 
death  approaches,  whole  festi- 
vals are  dedicated  to  his 
works.  The  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  has 
programmed  .one  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Vin- 
cent La  Selva  conducts  the 
forces  of  his  New  York  Grand 
Opera  in  giving  all  the  operas 
in  chronological  order  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  In  Sarasota,  Victor 
DeRenzi  attracts  fans  from  all 
over  the  world  to  bis  produc- 
tions which  are  often  accom- 
panied by  Verdi  congresses. 

Analysis,  revision,  and  de- 
1 construction  in  thoughtand  In  : 
-staging  has  reached  the  point 
where  some  Verdi  operas 
would  be  unrecognisable  if  we 
“tow”  Ihem  without  being 
able  to  hear  the  music.  Recent 
settings  of  Rigoletto.  might 
well  be  mob-boss  movies 
where  good  guys  and  bad  are 
engaged  in  street  war.  In  a 
planned  vendetta,  the  hapless  . 
and  unintended  victim  is  a 
young  girl,  who  is  a corpse  in  a 
garbage  bag  at  the  end.  What  I 
did  you  say?  WaU.it  happens 
all  the  time.  ' 

IT  Verdi  had  not  written  a 
final  duet  for  fether-and 
da  uniter.  Gilda  might  well 
have  been  fitted  with  ‘ ‘cement 
boots”  and  tossed  in  the  river. 

Is  this  really  Rigoletto?  Who 
■ woukLknow?  It  could  just  as 
easily  be  the  life  of  John  Gotti 
or  A1  Capone. 

jAs  Verdi-manta  threatens  to 
reach  tidal  wave  proportions,  . 
severalnltesronnectedwith 
him  become  havens  for  swarms 
ctf  tourists.  Buses  by  the  dozen 
bring  people  from  around  die 
world.  The  first  of  them,  south 
afMilan,  inthe  middle  of  the 
fields  to  lhe  east  of  the  old 
Roman  Via  Emilia,  is  Roncole 
Verdi,  the  hamlet  where  the 
composer  was  bom  and  grew 
- up  to  become  the  gifted  10-year- 
old  church  organist,  with  a stL- 
pen&allhisowiL 
. Thetown  ofBusseta,  where 
he  went  to  upper  school,  mar- 
ried^ directed  the  music  acad- 
emy and  amateur  orchestra 
and  became  the  most  famous 
resident,  has  seen  several  of 
: its  traditional  family  stores 
became  boutiques.  Even  Ben- 
etton has  taken  over  space. 

Real  estate  values  have 
soared.  Art  galleries  and  pho- 
tographers’ studios  march  be- 
side elegant  pastry  shops  in 
Piazza Verdi  and  along Via 
Roma,  where  windowsare 
filled  with  Verdi  souvenirs. 


Mary  Jane  Phillips-Matz  is  the-author  of 
Verdi,  a biography,  (published  by  Oxford 
University  Press  in  1903).  The  paperback 
edition  is  due  out  in  September.  She  is  a 
co-founder  of  the  American  Insltutefor 
Verdi  Studies  at  New  York  University  and 
has  been  general  manager  and  a fund 
raiserforthe  Spo I e to  Festival.  Since  1976 
she  has  spent  part  of  every  year  in 
Busseto,  where  Verdi  wentto  school. 

The  Royal  Opera  House's  Verdi  Festival 
runs  until  July  20.  It  began  this  week  with 
Don  Carlos,  starring  Karita  Mattija.  right, 
and  Nabucco,  which  continue  in  the 
reportoire.  Still  to  come:  Giovannad'Arco, 
La  traviata.  dnd  concert  performances  of  II 
Corsaro,  Alzira  and  Don  Carlos  (details 
0171 3044000).  La  traviata  is  being  relayed 
on  the  big  screen  in  Covent  Garden  Piazza 
on  July  15  and  18.  Radio  3 is  broadcasting  II 
corsaro,  June  21 ; Don  Carlos,  June  22; 
Giovanna  d'Arco,  July  5;  Nabucco,  July  6; 
Alzira,  July  13;  La  traviata,  July  15;  and 
Don  Carlos  live  from  the  Proms  on  July  20. 
An  exhibition,  Visions  of  Verdi,  is  at  the' 
Theatre  Museum,  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  until  October 30  (everyday  except 
Mondays,  1 1am  to  7pm;  admission  £3.50, 
concessions  £2). 


Harried  visitors  vie  with  tele- 
vision crews  and  with  each 
other  to  get  into  the  town's 
few  puhlic  telephone  booths. 

Verdi's  own  handsome  resi- 
dence. Palazzo  Cavalh-Or- 
landi,  which  be  bought  in 
1846,  is  now  also  a museum; 
and  one  trembles  to  think  how 
he  would  have  dealt  with  the  ■ 
thundering  hordes  that  in- 
vade his  salon,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  rourtyard.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  anyone  more 
resentful  than  be  was  of  hav- 
ing his  privacy  invaded. 

Verdi’s  huge  estate,  the 
Villa  Verdi,  at  the  edge  of  the 
nearby  village  ctf  Sant’ Agate, 
was  his  principal  residence 
from  1851  until  bis  death  — 
almost  exactly  50  years.  Sev- 
eral rooms  afhls  large,  com- 
fortahle  country  house 
are  open  to  visitors,  who  now 
come  in  such  crowds  that  a 
former  bayfidd  has  been 
turned  into  a parking  lot 

The  composer’s  original 
holding  here,  acquired  in  May 
1848,  .was  a small  farmhouse 
with  fields  and  tenant  houses 
around  it,  bought  from  his 
brother-in-law.  Verdi  moved 
here  on  May  1, 185 1,  with  Giu- 
seppina  Strepponi,  whom  he 
married  in  1839.  -As  his  for- 
tune grew,  fed  by  royalties, 
commissions  for  new  works. 


and  foes  for  re-staging  his 
older  operas,  he  would  buy 
one  adjacent  property  after 
another,  until  it  became  one  of 
the  largest  estates  In  the  area. 
He  was  still  adding  to  it  in 
1885.  He  also  remodelled  the 
house  several  times. 

Surrounding  Verdi’s  house 
is  the  garden  he  so  loved,  for 
which  he  ordered  hundreds  of 
trees,  year  after  year.  One  pur- 
chase list  begins  with " 1 120 
plane  trees,  6 larches,  6 juni- 
pers", and  continues  through 
dozens  of  items,  including  “1  . 
giant  sequoia”  almost  40  holly 
trees  and  scores  of  exotic  and 
common  trees  and  shrubs. 
Towering  magnolias  guard 
the  bouse  on  both  sides. 

The  small  lake  he  had  dug 
still  lies  beside  his  quaint 
grotto;  his  rustic  bridge 
crosses  it  and  leads  to  the  mag- 
nificent line  of  trees  (planes, 
as  per  his  order)  that  divides 
the  field  behind  the  house. 

Near  the  main  house  is  the 
little  brick  building  where  he 
boused  the  coal-powered 
pump  he  ordered  from  Eng- 
land, so  he  could  water  the 
garden.  Behind  the  main 
property  is  his  heartbreak- 
ingly  beautiful  mill  at  Castel-  i 
lazzo, -still  standing  watch 
over  the  canal  that  irrigated 
his  fields.  I 


Some  of  thw  might  have 
been  lost,  hacfhe  not  explicitly 
provided  for  it  in  his  will;  “I 
place  upon  my  heirthe'dutyof 
keeping  the  garden  and  my 
house  at  Sanf  Agate  exactly  as 
they  are  now.  This  duty  also 
extends  to  her.  heh^”^lfli  .. 
these  two  simple  sentences. 
Verdi  gives  us  a due  tn  that 
inner  self  be  strove  so  hard  to 
hide:  at  his  core  is  a tove  of 
continuity;  and  the  prodi- 
gious boy-organistofRoncole 
is  one  and  the  same  as  the 
protegA  of  the  Bustotoama- 
teurs'Phtlharmonic  Society 
and  the  Grand  Gild  Man  of  La 
Scale. 

His  last  known  notes  of 
music  were  a sketehfora 
prayer,  written  by  the  wid- 
owed Queenof  Italy  after  the 
assassination  of  the  King  The 
farmer  of  Sanf  Agate  is  the 
grandson  of  aniearller  Giu- 
seppe Verdi  of  Sant1  Agate,  . 
who  left  these  atthe  en&nfthe 
1700s  for  Roncole,  anefihe  de- 
scendant of  other  Verdfa  who 
lived  there  in  thelSBOsamd  = 
1600s.  • 

The  fiumthat  became  Villq ' 
Verdi  had  originally  been 
Verdi  land.  Adding4o  the  orig- 
inal purchase,  beboushtback 
antheUtfleferi^M^gJ. 
lier  Verdis  had  onifo'brcifcmied 
at  Sanf  Agata,  going  hack  ' 


through  the  centuries.  Among 
these  is  the  house  of  his  great- 
great-grandmother;  the  pres- 
ent owner  is  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  Basilio  Pizzola,  one  of 
Verdi’s  chief  gardeners,  who 
is  named  in  his  win. 

Quite  apart  from  his  love  for 
continuity,  there  is  the  matter 
of  Verdi’s  generosity,  for  his 
record  of  philanthropy  — - 
much  of  it  donated  anony- 
mously, through  third  parties 
— is  perhaps  without  parallel 
among  musicians.  Small  and 
large  gifts  of  money  were 
made  over  decades. 


HE  BOUGHT  100 
pairs  of  shoes  so 
that  the  children, 
of  peasant  fam- 
ilies could  at- 
tend school;  he 
paid  foes  for  wet  nurses  for 
poor  farm  women  and  founded 
or  built  or  supported  hospi- 
tals, nursery  schools,  circulat- 
ing libraries,  and  illiteracy 
programmes.  He  “made  work" 
for  his  tenant  formers  when 
there  was  none,  byrebuilding 
houses  and  bams;  as  his  gar- 
den pay-books  show,  he  paid 
his  11  or  13  gardeners  even  In 
the  winter. 

“Prom  my  village,  no  one 

emigrates,  "he  boasted,  at  the 

height  of  the  mass  movement 
that  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Italians  to  risk  new 
lives  in  foreign  lands.  Verdi 
also  gave  money  for  scholar- 
ships and  saved  his  publisher 
from  ruin  with  loans  and 
money  gifts. 

At  the. end  of  his  life,  of 
course,  he  built  the  hospital  at 
Villanova  suH’Arda,  just  be-  j 
yond  his  estate  on  the  road  to  | 


Cremona,  and  founded  the 
Casa  di  Riposo,  his  home  for 
poor,  old  musicians.  Both  of 
these  institutions  are  still 
open  and  functioning  thanks 
to  the  endowments  he  left  in 
his  will  for  them  and  many 
schools,  hospitals.,  founda- 
tions and  scholarships  he 
founded. 

He  left  bequests  to  bis  heir 
(who  was  also  his  foster 
daughter  and  second  cousin, 
Filomena  Maria  Verdi)  and  to 
his  other  cousins  on  both  his 
father’s  and  his  mother’s  sides 
of  the  family;  he  provided  for 
his  servants;  he  left  bequests 
of  money  to  help  the  poor  of 
Roncole  and  Sanf  Agata  pay 
their  annual  rents  on  Novem- 
ber I L As  for  the  Casa  di  Ri- 
poso, Verdi  requested  thathe 
and  his  wife  be  burled  in  its 
little  chapel,  near  the  desti- 
tute musicians  who  were  his 
"guests",  as  he  called  them. 

Hjs  last  wish  was  for  an  “ex- 
tremely modest”  funeral,  at 
dawn  or  in  the  evening,  with 
“no  singing  and  no  music”  to 
be  played. 'T  do  not  want  any 
of  the  usual  rites  after  my 
death;”  he  wrote  at  the  end  of 
his  wilL  This  request  was  per- 
haps carried  out  “to  the  let- 
ter" when  a very  brief  rite 
(without  music)  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Church  of  San 
Marco  In  Milan  immediately 
after  his  death  in  January 
1901. 

He  was  burled  beside  his 
wife  inthe  Monumental  Ceme- 
tery in  Milan;  but  it  was  only  a 
temporary  interment,  for  as 
soon  as  the  chapel  in  the  Casa 
di  Riposo  was  ready,  Italy  gave 
Verdi  a funeral  worthy  of  a 
king. 
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Living  the  blues 
in  black  and  white 

BELLOCQ'S  remarkable  I opium  dens  of  the  Chinatown 
photographs  of  prosti-  ■ quarter  of  New  Orleans  which 
totes  around  the  year  ■ tove  also  disappeared.  Those  who 
1912  ina  hrothelin  Story-  I saw  these  photographs  were  as- 


BELLOCQ'S  remarkable 
photographs  of  prosti- 
tutes around  the  year 
1912  ina  hrothelin  Story- 
viUe,  the  red  tight  district  ofNew 

Orleans,  are  all  that  survives  of 
his  life’s  work-  They  arouse  an 
appetite,  so  to  speak,  that  can 
probably  never  be  satisfied.  Who 
was  he?  What  else  did  he  do?  What 
kind  of  life  did  he  lead?  . 

The  details  are  fragmentary-  . 
Contemporaries  recalled  thaf  he 
was  very  short,  around  five  feet, 
that  he  was  hydrocephalic  (or  as 
one  put  it,  “A  water  head.  You 
know,  one  of  than  high  heads.”) 

...  The  temptation  is  to  see  him  as  a 
kind  ofToulouse-Lautrec  of  the 

camera.  It’s  known  that  he  did 
some  commercial  work,  all  lost, 
and  that  betook  pictures  of  the 
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opium  dens  of  the  Chinatown 
quarter  of  New  Orleans  which 
have  also  disappeared.  Those  who 
saw  these  photographs  were  as- 
tonished tor  the  revelation  of  what 
they  had  thought  ofas  a tightly  , 
closed  world. 

What  was  itabout  E JBellocq 
that  gave  him  this  dose  access? 
Was  It  perhaps  that  his  extraordi- 
nary appearance,  his  mark  of  the 
outsider  and  theloner,  made  him 
acceptable  in  societies  of  out- 
siders? Discussion  of  Bellocq  and 
his  work  necessarily  proceeds 
through  a string  of  questions. 

His  easy  relationship  with  the 
women  In  the  brothel  is  evident 
from  his  photographs.  There  Is  j 
about  all  of  them  an  airof  relax-  | 
ation.  IfBellocq’s  motives  in  mak- 
ing these  photographs  were  am-  i 
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Unnamed  woman  at  ease  but 

uxtictyul:  like  many  of  the  plates  this 
one  has  corroded  with  age 


Albsjlworid  recorded  by  a lost  observer  - 
E J Bellocq’s  photographs  of  prostitutes  in 
1912jNew  Orleans.  IAN  MAYES  is  intrigued 


Mguous  the  women  clearly  found 
nothing  disturbing  in  his  pres- 
ence. The  transaction,  you  con- 
clude, was  the  taking  of  the  photo- 
graph and  that  was  it. 

Very  few  of  the  plates  tove  sur- 
vived in  good  condition.  Some  are 
craeked,  corroded  or  have  been 
I^ysicallS-defaced,  the  heads  of 
the  prostitutes  scratched  out  by 

EfflieiniktonthBnd.  So  the  sub- 
jects now  sometimes  appear 
to  us  as  though  through  a gauze, 
Evocative  of  a lost  world,  a lost 
time. 

But  in  all  thephotographs  the 
images  are  dear  aind  strafght- 
forward,  tirewomen,  dothed  or 
naked;di8agmli>giy  themselves 
sutroimded  hythe  trappings  °f s® 
unpretentious  domesticity. 

. What  we  are  shown  is  at  least 
.part  of  their  reality.  The  odour  of 
■ the  close  encounters  is  absent.  We 
ere  left  to  speculate  whether  the 
I oecorum  Bellocq  discovered  ex- 


tended to  the  rumpled  bed-  It 
probably  didn’t.  A couple  of  the 
prostitutes  are  masked,  hinting 
at  demands  on  the  edge  of 
squalor. 

Bellocq  seems  to  have  had  an 
interest  in  these  women  as  indi- 
viduals. They  appear  to  tove  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  in  a 
ma  nner  of  their  own  choosing.  If  . 
one  were  making  comparisons  it 
wouldn’t  be  with,  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec but  more  with  the  tnttmist 

view  of  Bonnard.  For  a moment 
the  fray  of  the  street  is  at  bay,  the 
pressures  of  commerce  have 
paused,  and  Bellocq’s  friends  are 
shown,  quietly  delighted  to  have 
rediscovered  themselves. 

Bellocq:  photographs  from  StoryoUl e, 
reproducedfromprints  made  by  Lee 
Friedlander,  wtthantmrodtxtionby 
Susan  Sontag  and  interviews  edited 
by  John  Smrkowskt,  is  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape  at  £50 
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Max  FACTOR 
Jnr,  the  man 
who  brought 
Pancake  make- 
up to  the  faces  of 
the  masses,  has  died  aged  91. 
Sharing  his  father's  commer- 
cial chutzpah,  he  went  on  to 
develop  other  best-selling 
products,  making  Max  Factor 
one  of  the  top  four  cosmetic 
firms  in  the  world. 

Factor’s  Polish-bom  father 
was  an  artist  and  wig  maker 
for  the  Imperial  theatre  of 
Tsar  Nicholas  n and  emi- 
grated to  America  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Francis — Max 
Jnr  as  he  was  to  become  — 
was  bom  in  St  Louis  and  in 
1908  the  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  Max  senior 
set  up  shop  in  the  theatre  dis- 
trict With  the  drive  and  pre- 
science his  son  was  also  to 
display,  be  already  had  his 
eyes  on  the  most  exciting  of 
20th  century  developments  — 
the  movies.  He  made  wigs  for 
Hollywood  stars  — including 
horses  — and  was  the  sole  im- 
porter of  the  world's  best  the- 
atrical make-up  from  Leicner  : 

of  Berlin. 

Francis,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Max  Factor  in  1938, 
worked  In  the  family  business 
from  the  age  of  seven.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  had 
not  only  fee  energy  and  drive 
of  the  bom  entrepreneur  but 
a strong  Inventive  streak.  His 
father  began  to  create  special- 
ist make-up  for  films  as  early 
as  1914,  and  by  1917  bad 
moved  to  bigger  premises, 
where  his  son  watched  as  his 
father  experimented  on  make- 
up for  the  screen. 

Francis  was  already  gain- 
ing valuable  experience  and 


insights  Into  what  went  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  at  the  studios. 


hind  the  scenes  at  the  studios. 
He  and  a brother  worked  as 
extras  — and  made  sure  that 
the  expensive  wigs  provided 
by  their  father  were  collected 
and  correctly  stored  at  the 
end  of  each  day’s  shoot.  Yet  it 
was  make-up,  not  wigs,  that 
was  at  a premium  in  Holly- 
wood — make-up  that  would 
work  under  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  a studio.  And  Max 
Factor  was  the  firm  that  pro- 
vided it. 

hi  1928  the  firm  received  an 
Academy  Award  for  its  Pan- 


Brigitte  Helm 


The  reluctant 
movie  star 


YOUNG  women  on  the 
silent  screen  were 
broadly  categorised 
as  either  childlike  vir- 
gins or  femmes  fatales,  but 
Brigitte  Helm,  who  has  died 
aged  90,  embodied  both  sides 
to  perfection  in  her  most  cele- 
brated, and  first  film  role.  In 
Fritz  Lang’s  Metropolis  (1927i. 
she  played  both  the  saintly 
Maria,  attempting  to  lead  the 
downtrodden  factory  workers 
of  the  futuristic  city  towards 
justice,  and  the  malign  robot 
made  in  her  image,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  stirring  up  rebellion. 
There  are  few  more  hypnotic 
sequences  in  cinema  than  fee 
transformation  of  an  armour- 
plated  automaton  into  the 
scantily-clad  seductress,  who 
tantalises  a mass  of  men  with 
her  orgiastic  dance.  She 
would  continue  to  enthral 
men  throughout  her  10-year 
career. 

In  contrast  to  her  screen 
persona,  Brigitte  Helm,  bom 
GiseJe  Eve  Schittenheim  in 
Berlin,  the  daughter  of  a Prus- 
sian army  officer,  was  a seri- 
ous, idealistic  and  somewhat 
straitlaced  woman,  who 
never  expressed  much  liking 
for  acting,  seldom  gave  inter- 
views, and  refused  an  offer 
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chromatic  make-up.  The  com- 
mercial version.  Pancake, 
was  developed  by  father  and 
son  in  1935  to  overcome  an  un- 
fortunate effect  of  Techniool- 
I or,  which  tended  to  turn  film 
stars'  faces  brick  red,  or  even 
i blue.  A corrective  makeup, 
purely  for  use  under  the  cam- 
eras, Pancake  was  based  on  a 
flexible  greasepaint.  It 
masked  all  blemishes  and  de- 
fects and,  more  importantly, 
didn't  crack  with  facial  move- 
ments or  melt  under  the 
lights. 

When  it  was  discovered 
that  stars  were  taking  the 
make-up  home  to  wear,  father 
and  son  decided  to  exploit  its 
commercial  potential.  The 
combination  of  luminous 
names  — Hedy  Lamarr.  Lana 
Turner.  Mae  West  and  Jean 
Harlow  — and  a reliable, 
cheap,  product  was  a winner. 
Pancake,  and  its  twin 
product  Panstick,  soon  be- 
came labelled  by  the  firm's 
publicity  machine  as  "the 
make-up  of  the  stars”. 

Cinema  exercised  enor- 
mous cultural  and  social  in- 
fluence. especially  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Its  liberating  effect  on 
working-class  and  lower 
middle-class  women  was  im- 
mense. The  appearance  of  ac- 
tresses such  as  Gloria  Swan- 
son and  Joan  Crawford 
brought  to  even  the  smallest 
of  towns  a taste  of  glamour. 
Most  of  the  audiences  at  this 
time  wore  the  most  rudimen- 
tary make-up.  if  any  at  all. 
There  was  a considerable 
resistance  to  painted  faces 
even  as  late  as  the  1930s  — 
one  of  the  reasons  being  that 


The  Max 
factor. . . 
father  and  son 
in  the  firm's 
lab,  helping  to 
produce  *the 
make-up  to 
the  stars* 

. . .and (right) 
how  that 
touch  of  Rita 
Hayworth 
glamour  was  ' 
sold  to  the 
masses 
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MAX  FACTOR  - HOLLYWOOD 


cheap  make-up  was  crudely 
coloured,  cheaply  scented  and 
had  little  sticking  power.  But 
the  sight  of  the  stars  literally 
shining  down  from  the  screen 
soon  gave  women  Ideas  about 
improving  appearance  and 
enhancing  self-esteem. 

Ready  to  supply  the  need  it 
had  helped  create.  Max  Factor 
produced  a wide  range  of 
make-up  and  cosmetics  which 
were  cheap,  reliable  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  stars  who  wore 
them  on  and  offscreen. 

A ceaseless  experimenter. 
Max  Factor  manufactured 
each  product  to  fee  most 
stringent  of  standards  and 


from  Hollywood.  It  was  her 
I mother  who  sent  her  daugh- 
1 tor’s  photograph  to  Thea  von 
Harbou,  Lang’s  screenwriter 
wife,  who  got  the  19-year-old  a 
successful  screen  test  Al- 
| though  she  had  performed  in 
school  plays,  she  had  never 
acted  professionally  before. 

The  18-month  shoot  of  Me- 
tropolis was  extremely  ardu- 
ous. during  which  fee  mono- 
I cled  and  autocratic  Lang 
treated  Helm  with  disdain.  It 
took  nine  days  to  film  the 
scene  in  which  she  Is  encased 
in  the  heavy  metal  robot  shell, 
, her  face  obscured,  and  when 
she  asked  for  an  occasional 
double,  Lang  replied  “I  have 
to  feel  that  you  are  inside  the 
robot”  Although  he  made  her 
a star  and  got  her  a 10-year 
contract  with  UFA,  Ger- 
many’s largest  production 
company.  Helm  refused  to 
work  with  Lang  again. 

She  was  happier  with  the 
, more  forbearing  and  sympa- 
thetic G W Pabst,  wife  whom 
she  made  three  films.  In  The 
Lore  Of  Jeanne  Ncy  (19271.  he 
cast  her  uncharacteristically 
j as  a blind,  angelic  young 
woman  in  a secondary  role, 
and  as  a neurotic  and  lustful 
aristocrat  in  Abwege/ Crists 


U928).  Pabst  ambiguously 
fused  her  dual  personalities 
from  Metropolis  in  L Allan- 
tide  (1932).  in  which  as  the 
queen  of  Atlantis,  she  has  two 
soldiers  under  her  spelL  This 
campy,  exotic  fantasy  was 
made  simultaneously  in  Ger- 
man. French  and  English,  all 
three  versions  dominated  by 
Helm's  statuesque  presence. 

A few  years  before.  Helm 


had  played  another  variation 
on  her  famous  robotic  role  in 
Alraune ' Unholy  Lave  (1928). 
directed  by  Henrick  Galeen.  a 
contributor  to  the  horror 
strain  of  German  Expression- 
ism. Heim  was  suitably  dis- 
turbing as  a woman  bom  by 
artificial  insemination  from  a 
hanged  man  and  a prostitute, 
who  acquires  a series  of 
lovers,  and  takes  revenge  on 


Where  Moses  saw  the  light 


Richard  Chartres 


AT  THE  southern  tip  of 
the  Sinai  peninsula  in 
Egypt  lies  one  of  the 
most  sacred  sites  in  the  world. 
Here,  at  the  monastery  of  St 
Catherine’s,  the  three  great 


LNlUlcriuc  9|  Uic  umre  b* 

monotheistic  religions  meet  in 
a continuous  tradition  of  more 


a continuous  tradition  of  more 
than  i.000  years  of  mutual  tol- 
erance and  respect 
This  is  where  Moses  had  the 
two  great  visions  of  GodL 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Exo- 
dus in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^ 
He  brought  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  ethical  foundation  cm 
Which  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Islam  are  built.  And  he 
had  the  extraordinary  mysti- 
cal vision  of  the  Burning  pV*  , 
This  experience  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  a fire  which  burnsbut 
does  not  consume  is  echoed  in 
the  experience  of  mystics 


down  the  centuries.  The  Burn- 
ing Bush  still  grows  in  the 
monastery. 

By  the  fourth  century  AD. 
the  Spanish  female  saint.  Eth- 
er la,  found  Christian  hermits 
living  In  the  area  when  the 
church  was  emerging  from  the 
catacombs  and  becom  i ng  a 
legal  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire-  So  began  an  un- 
equalled history  of  Christ  ian 
monastic  Ism  right  down  to  the 
present  day.  I visited  the  mon- 
astery last  year  and  took  o con- 
signment of  Earl  Grey  tea  tor 
the  English  monk  living  in  the 
community.  Fr  Niluh. 

Remarkably  in  view  of  the 
current  tensions  lietween 
Islam  and  Ch  rist  in  n i tv.  i t has 
been  Muslims  who  ha  ve  pro- 
tected St  Catherine's  far  more 

than  l.ooo  years.  Seventy-three 
years  after  the  R,.,mrin  Em- 
peror built  the  ln.-isMv  walls 
which  surround  tin:-  nn  iivis- 
tery  In  the  mm!?  rmn . (he 


Sinai  and  the  Bedouin  tribes 
who  live  there  were  converted 
to  Islam:  the  liberty  of  the 
monastery . however,  was 
guaranteed  by  a letter  from  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  himself 
St  Catherine’s  is  a rare  and 
powerful  symbol  oTa  long  his- 
tory of  mutual  respect  between 
the  world 's  two  biggest  reli- 
gions. Islam  and  Christianity. 

. St  Catherine's  has  survived 
everything:  wars.  Crusades, 
the  great  destruction  of  icons 
of  the  Ironoctosm.  religious 
division,  even  the  Sinai  war. 

Its  collection  of  manuscripts  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Vati- 
can’s. It  looked  after  the  oldest 
Bible  in  the  world,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  until  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  it  was  inveigled 
from  the  monks’  care  by  a Ger- 
man Biblical  scholar,  finally 
ending  up  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  collec- 
tion on  his  visit  In  1993 and  on 


FOR  more  than  30  years, 
the  imwib  of  Bobby  Tul- 
loch. who  has  died  aged 
67,  was  synonymous 
wife  Shetland  onitthdlogy  and 
bird  conservation- 
Boro  on  Yell,  he  grew  up 
beside  the  sea  and  was  as 
much  at  home  in  a small  boat 
as  on  land.  He  trained  as  a 
baker  and,  when  national  ser- 
vice took  him  away  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
took  charge  of  an  Army  bak- 
ery in  Hong  Kong.  - 
But  he  longed  far  other 
things  and  in  1964,  he  was  in- 
vited bytfae  late -George  Wa- 
terston  to  become  Shetland 
representative  of  the  Royal 
Society  far  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  a post  he  held  until 
early  retirement  in  1985. 

Work  with  fee  RSPB  opened 
up  a wider  world.  TuDoch 
taught  himself  photography 

and  Iwmiwb  pyi  rmtsttmrimg 
lecturer,  travelling  through- 
out Britain  and  becoming  na- 
tionally well-known.  His  su- 
perb slides  were  accompanied 
by  enthusiasm,  personality 
and  irrepressible  humour. 

Tulloch  was  in  the  thick  of 
any  RSPB  gathering,  and  was 
a gifted  raconteur,  as  likely  to 
quote  Robert  Service’s  poetry 
as  to  tell  a Shetland  story  in  ~ 
which,  as  often  as  not,  he  was 
the  butt  of  the  joke.  He  played 
guitar,  accordion  and  fiddle 
and  wrote  his  own  songs  and 
poems.  Much  of  what  he  did 
involved  his  islands;  he  was 
always  in  demand  to  perform 
at  concerts  and  weddings. 


dead 


Tulloch . . . gifted  raconteur 


was  also  a very  sound  busi- 
nessman. Throughout  fee 
1940s  and  1950s.  he  broadened 
the  firm's  Inventive  range  by 
introducing  waterproof  cos- 
metics, the  world's  first  refill- 
able  mascara  wand  and  Tru- 
color  lipstick,  which  was 
tested  by  a publicity-grabbing 
-‘Kissing  Machine"  which  ap- 
plied the  pressure  of  an  ideal 
kiss,  via  rubber  lips,  to  check 
the  indelibility  of  the  firm's 
lipsticks. 

bathe  1960s.  Max  Factor 
was  a leading  chain  drugstore 
! brand  and  the  firm  is  reputed 
to  have  been  tiie  first  to  make 
its  products  available  on  open 


1 shelves  rather  than  keeping 
them  behind  a special 
counter.  It  was  a continuation 
of  Factor's  belief  in  accessibil- 
ity and  the  demystifying  of 
high  glamour  which  his  up- 
market rivals  traded  on.  The 
move  resulted  In  a sales  in- 
crease of  600  per  cent  in  fee 
firm’s  first  year. 

Although  much  of  its  ap- 
peal was  dimmed  with  the 
death  of  glamour  cinema  in 
fee  late  1960s,  it  always  kept 
Itself  newsworthy,  hi  1972,  it 
was  the  first  cosmetics  firm  to 
put  an  advertising  model 
under  exclusive  contract,  and  i 
even  as  late  as  1968  Max  Fac- 


i tor  No  Color  mascara  was 
voted  product  of  fee  year  by 
Fortune  magazine. 

The  firm  was  sold  to  Norton 
Simon  Inc  in  1973  for  $480  mil- 
lion and.  after  changing 
hands  several  times,  was 
bought  by  Proctor  and  Gam- 
ble in  1992. 

Max  Factor  Jnr  was  mar- 
ried for  37  years.  He  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  survives 
him.  His  wife  died  in  1970. 


HE  HAD  tittle  time  for 
the  “find  it,  tick  it 
and  move  on"  type  of 
birdwatcher  and 
while  he  liked  seeing  fee 
windblown  rarities  for  which 

Rhgtlflnd  k famwis,  turitehing 
was  never  his  scene,  ft  was 
Tulloch  who  first  pot  the  Out 
Skerries  on  fee  birdwatching 
map,  finding  these  relatively 
remote  islands  excellent  for 
migrants. 

It  was  there  feat  be  saw 
Britain’s  second-ever  ovenb  Ird 
in  1973 — the  first  whole  one, 
he  said  wife  evident  delight, 
since  the  previous  record  of 
this  north  American  warbler 
had  been  of  a wing  picked  up 
on  the  shore  in  Lancashire. 


Colin  McDowell 


Max  (Francis)  Factor,  cosmetics 
manufacturer,  bom  August  18, 
1904;  died  June  7, 1996 


And  It  was  he  who  found  fee  ' 
snowy  owls'  nest  on  Fetlar, 
which  caused  a sensation  in  ' 
birding  circles  in  the  late  - 
1960s. 

Tulloch  was  much  in  de- 
mand as  a lecturer  on  National 
Trust  for  Scotland  cruises  to  . 
places  s uch  as  Iceland  and  ’ 
Norway  and  also  took  holiday- 
ing birdwatchers  to  Alaska 
and  the  FalManris.  He  became 
president  of  the  Shetland  Bird 
Club  he  had  helped  found  and 
was  a member  of  the  Sntiom 
Voe  oil  terminal  advisory 
group  cai  the  oil  industry's  im- 
pact on  Shetland  wildlife^ 

■ His  superbly  illustrated  and 
beautifully  written  Bobby  Tub 
loch's  Shetland  (1988)  won  him 
the  annual  Shetland  literary 
prize.  He  had  already  estab- 
lished himself  in  print  wife  A 
Guide  To  Shetland's  Birds 
(wife  Fred  Hunter.  1970),  and 
later  came  Migrations:  Trav- 
els Of  A Naturalist  (1991)  and  A 
Guide  To  Shetland's  Breeding 
Birds  (1992b  and  his  photo- 
graphs were’ used  in  Scott  and 
Palmer's  The  Flowering  Plants 
And  Ferns  Of  The  Shetland  1s- 
tandsQWT). 

Wherever  he  went  he  made 
friends.  It  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure, too.  when  they  visited 
him  on  his  home  patch.  Shet- 
land will  never  have  a better 
ambassador.  The  late  Jo 
(Lord)  Grimond  summed  up 
what  everybody  felt  about 
Bobby  in  his  introduction  to 
Bobby  Tulloch 's  Shetland.  He 
tells  the  story  of  God  talking  to 
St  Michael  about  the  letter's 
tour  ctf  inspection  of  the 
world,  and  saying  to  him  . . 
when  you  are  in  Shetland  do 
not  forget  to  stop  In  Mid  Yell 


Hypnotic  . . . Brigitte  Helm  in  Metropolis,  her  first  and 
best  film  role  photograph  ronald  grant  archive 


the  scientist  who  brought  her 
up. 

She  gave  two  of  her  greatest 
performances  in  two  other 
silent  films.  Her  presence  as 
the  yampish  Baroness  Sanorff 
in  Marcel  L’Herbier’s  remark- 
able Art  Deco  delight,  L ’Ar- 
gent (1928).  recently  prompted 
fee  writer  Gilbert  Adair  to  en- 
thuse: "This  heavenly  vision 
of  Heim,  with  her  sharp-nosed 
profile  and  strange  columba- 
ceous  neck,  the  neck  of  one  cf 
Ingres’s  naked,  virginally  ori- 
ficeless odalisques,  and  above 
all  wife  those  furs,  that  hat 
that  gown.” 

Just  as  shimmeringly 
garbed.  Helm  played  fee  title 
role  in  The  Wonderful  Lie  of 
Nina  Petrooa  (1929).  the 
blonde  mistress  of  an  army 
general,  living  in  luxury,  who 
falls  in  love  wife  a penniless 
young  lieutenant  This  splen- 
didly sophisticated  triangular 
love  affair,  beautifully  played 
by  Helm,  and  smoothly  direc- 
ted by  the  tittle-known  Hans 
Schwarz,  revealed  Helm  as  an 
actress  with  a wider  range 
than  is  generally  recognised. 

In  1936.  Helm  retired  from 
the  screen  to  marry  a wealthy 
German  industrialist.  Hugo 
von  Kuenheim,  by  whom  she 
bad  four  children,  though  it 
was  said  that  her  real  reason 
for  giving  up  her  career  was  a 
reluctance  to  be  associated 
with  Nazi  propaganda.  After 
the  war.  she  and  her  family 
moved  to  Ascona.  Switzer- 
land, where  she  died. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Bobby  Tulloch.  I regard  him  as 

ane  cf  my  successes,’’ 


Mce  Everett 


Ronald  Bergan 


Katharine  Graham,  effec- 
tively fee  Washington  Post’s 
proprietor,  79  tomorrow,  is 
sainted  in  this  business. 

Here’s  why.  Her  staff  had  the 
Pentagon  papers,  first  proof  of 
US  Government  lies  to  the 
nation,  ready  to  roll  The  edi- 
tor was  tense.  Graham  was 
nervous.  The  lawyers  droned. 
And  then  she  said  what  jour- 
nalists most  want  to  hem*:  “I 
say  we  print”  If  it  sounds  like 
a Ben  Hecht  line  from  a 1930s 
movie,  that’s  not  inappropri- 
ate to  her  style.  Her  father 
bought  fee  Post  fee  “news- 
paper the  President  reads 
first"  in  a Depression  bank- 
ruptcy sale,  and  fee  was  once 
a classy  young  reporter  (as  if 
Katharine  Hepburn  bad  been 
cast  In  His  Girl  Friday  instead 
of  Rosalind  Russell).  She  mar- 
ried into  domesticity,  but  took 
over  as  publisher  after  her 
husband's  suicide  in  1963.  The 
quality  American  press  had 
cosied  up  to  government  after 
fee  second  world  war,  and  be- 
came more  buttoned-up  and 
buttoned-down  while  she  was 
away.  And  then  she  walked 
back  in.  On  her  desk  are  50 
framed  photographs  of  herself 
with  presidents.  And  yet  there 
was  Watergate,  when  the  Post 
was  the  First  newspaper  to 
overthrow  a president— 

Nixon:  "I  was  out  on  my  farm 
in  Virginia  and  my  editor  said 
. . . some  burglars  in  surgical  ! 
gloves  had  been  caught  in  I 
Democratic  headquarters , 


Bobby  Tulloch,  ornithologist, 
bom  January 4. 1929;  died  May 
21,1996 


Johnny  Herbert  racing 
driver,  32;  The  Most  Rev  Tre- 
vor Huddleston,  human 
rights  campaigner,  chairman. 
International  Defence  and  Aid 
Fund  for  Southern  Africa,  83, 
John  Redwood  MP,  former 
government  minister,  45;  Sir 
Ninlan  Stephen,  Australian 
ambassador  for  the  environ- 
ment 73;  Samere  Tansley, 
children’s  book  illustrator,  52. 


Brigitte  Helm  (Gisele  Eve  von 
Kuenheim),  actress,  bom  March 
17. 1906;  died  June  11.  1996 


Today's  birthdays:  Richard 
Baker,  broadcaster,  71: 
Simon  Callow,  actor.  47; 


Tomorrow's  other  birthdays: 
James  Bolam,  actor,  58;  Lt- 
Gen  Sir  Thomas  Boyd-Car- 
pen  ter,  deputy  Chief  of  De- 
fence Staff  58;  Grant  Fox, 
rugby  player.  34;  Tom  Gra- 
veney.  cricketer.  69;  Prof 
Harold  Hanham.  vice-chan- 
cellor. Lancaster  University. 
68;  The  Rt  Rev  David  Kon- 
stant  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Leeds.  66.'  Neil  MacGregor, 
director.  National  Gallery.  50; 
Enoch  Powell,  former  Con- 
servative MP  and  minister,  84; 
Sir  Ralph  Robins,  chairman. 
Rolls-Royce.  64;  Prof  Erich 
Segal,  classical  scholar  and 
screenwriter.  58. 


his  initiative  the  Saint  Cather- 
ine Foundation  has  been  set  up 
to  fUnd  conservation  work  on 
the  thousands  of  manuscripts 
from  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  traditions;  St  Cather- 
ine's was  not  a party  to  the 
schism  of  1054  which  divided 
the  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  and  the  West  and 
continued  to  attract  monks 
from  both  sides,  a rare  symbol 
of  Christian  unity.  Today,  fee 
monks  are  predominantly 
Greek  Orthodox. 

But  this  monastery  is  more 
than  a museum  of  rare  antiqui- 
1 ties.  It  is  a place  of  mystical 
vision  where  men  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  a vision  of 
God.  The  relics  of  St  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  herself  are  en- 
tombed in  the  church.  You 
may  think  that  a virgin  martyr 
has  little  relevance  to  the  20th 
century,  but  her  life  is  one  of 
great  defiance  of  the  social  mo- 
res ofher  time.  Women  were 
controlled  in  the  Ancient 
World  by  depriving  them  of 
education  and  early  marriage: 
the  highly-educated  St  Cather- 
ine became  a Christian  and 
refused  to  marry.  She  defeated 
the  arguments  of  philosophers 
sent  to  break  her  faith  ami 


eventually  converted  them. 
When  the  pagan  Roman  Em- 
peror sent  ner  a bridegroom 
she  rejected  him;  in  punish- 
ment, she  was  bound  to  a 
spiked  wheeL  Hence  the  "Cath- 
erine Wheel”  firework. 

St  Catherine's  has  remained 
true  to  the  vision  of  Moses  with 
a long  tradition  of  mystical 
writing  Here  at  fee  end  of  the 


sixth  century,  St  John  Elima- 
kos  wrote  his  Spiritual  Ladder, 
a book  of  prayer  and  contem- 
plation. He  identified  33  steps 
on  the  ladder  to  the  vision  or 
God;  for  example,  he  talked  of 
anger  — what  it  is  and  how  to 
deal  wife  it — as  well  as  the 
importance  of  cultivating  sim- 
pl  icity  and  the  habit  of  deep 
listening.  It  is  a work  of  pro- 


found human  psychology. 
Icons  at  St  Catherine’s  illus- 
trate how  you  can  reach  the 
uppermost  rungs  and  still  falL 
My  visit  last  year  was  wife  a 
group  of  people,  some  of  whom 
were  Muslims,  some  Chris- 
tians. but  most  agnostic.  They 
were  astounded  by  the  place 
and  It  truly  gave  them  seeing 
eyes  and  ears  that  could  hear 


GodL  It  is  still  a place  of  vision 
for  us. 


The  Rt  Rev  Richard  Chartres  is 
the  Bishop  ol  London  and  a 
trustee  of  the  St  Catherine’s 
Foundation  which  was  launched 
last  night  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Sinai  and  Cardinal  Hume.  - 
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Getting  in  the  right  gear  to 


As  new  laws  to  restrict  the  size  of 
motorbikes  novices  can  ride  are 
introduced,  CUFF  JONES  gives  a 
guide  to  getting  out  on  the  road 


EW  legislation  ema- 
nating from  Brus- 
sels is  going  to 
I make  it  harder  for 
motorcycle  learners  to  get  on 
their  bikes.  From  January 
1997,  new  Jaws  on  road  tests 
mean  it  will  be  more  expen- 
sive to  head  out  on  the  high- 
way, and  younger  riders  will 
have  to  look  for  adventure  on 
smaller  machines. 

All  tests  since  1990  have 
consisted  of  two  parts,  start- 
ing with  compulsory  basic 
training  (CBT).  This  allows 
learners  to  ride  any  bike  with 
an  engine  no  larger  than  I25cc. 
They  must  then  pass  the  Driv- 
ing Standards  Agency  test, 
after  which  they  can  buy  the 
biggest  and  fastest  bike  they 
can  afford. 

However,  from  January 
1997  new  European  laws  will 
limit  riders  who  are  younger 
than  21  to  I25cc  machines  for 
two  years.  Older  riders  who 
pass  their  CBT  will  have  to 
take  their  DS  A test  on  a ma- 
chine of  at  least  47  horsepower 
if  they  want  to  ride  more  pow- 
erful bikes. 

The  c3tch  for  older  riders  is 
that  they  cannot  ride  the  more 
powerful  bikes  to  the  test  cen- 
tre and  will  have  to  rent  a mo- 
torcycle from  the  riding 
school  until  they  pass  their 
test  If  they  pass  their  second 
test  on  a less  powerful  bike, 
they  will  be  limited  to  the 
smaller  bike  for  two  years. 

According  to  Richard 
BeardwelL  an  instructor atthe 
Romford  branch  of  CSM  Rider 
Training,  the  UK's  largest  net- 
work of  biking  schools,  people 
are  rushing  to  beat  the  new 
legislation.  He  said:  “We  are 
busier  now  than  we  have  been 
in  a while.  We  get  lawyer-s  and' 
bankers  and  olderriders  in 
their  fifties  who  don't  want  to 


Tele-finance 


In  a separate  supplement. 
Money  Guardian  today 
takes  an  extensive  look  at 
finance-over- the- phone. 
Don't  miss  our  eight-page 
pull-out. 


ride  small  bikes  but  would  feel 
more  comfortable  passing 
their  test  on  one.” 

New  bikes  can  be  expensive, 
but  they  are  cheaper  and  more 
economical  to  run  than  cars. 
An  average  500cc  machine  will 
manage  50  miles  per  gallon, 
compared  to  36.7  mpgforthe 
cheapest  Vauxhall  Corsa  1.2L 

Road  tax  for  a car  costs  £140 
a year  compared  to  £55  for  a 
motorcycle  above  250cc.  Tax 
on  smaller  bikes  is  £35  a year . 
An  intensive  course  at  CSM 
Rider  Training  costs  £455.  in- 
cluding test  fee  and  bike 
rental.  BSM  driving  schools 
charge  £561.98  for  a full  course 
oflessons. 

Insurance  can  be  expensive 
for  young  riders.  Norwich 
Union,  which  insures  two- 
thirds  of  all  bikes  in  the  UK, 
quotes  £384.37  for  third-party 
cover  only  for  a 24-year-old 
man  riding  a medium- 
powered  bike  in  London.  A 
more  experienced  rider,  such 
as  a 30-year-old  man  or  woman 
living  in  Cardiff  with  three 
years’  no  claims,  could  insure 
the  same  bike  for  £37132  an  a 
fully  comprehensive  policy. 
Third  party,  fire  and  theft 
would  cost  £202.17  and  both 
policies  carry  a £150  excess 
clause. 

Many  would-be  bikers  are 
put  off  by  the  cost  of  the  dom- 
ing and  safety  equipment  As 
with  most  sports,  biking  gear 


is  expensive,  but  commuters 
and  weekend  riders  do  not 
need  to  spend  large  amounts 
of  money  to  be  safe  and 
comfortable. 

The  law  requ  i res  all  riders 
to  wear  a helmet,  which  must 
be  constructed  to  British  Stan- 
dard and  bear  the  kitemark. 
These  cost  anything  from  £60 
to  £500.  but  sales  assistants  are 
usually  honest  and  will  not 
tend  to  persuade  new  bikers  to 
buy  the  most  expensive.  Be- 
ginners can  buy  a medium 
range  safety  type- A helmet  for 
£140  which  is  both  warm  and 
comfortable.  Customers 
should  also  remember  that  the 
toughest  helmet  will  be  use- 
less if  it  does  not  fit  properly 
or  the  chin  strap  is  loose. 

Jackets  start  at  £129 and  go 
up  to  ridiculous  prices,  be- 
yond £500.  Unless  you  are  en- 
tering the  Isle  of  Man  TT  race 
or  a fashion  contest,  you  will 
not  need  to  pay  more  than 
£300.  A man's  leather  blouson 
is  better  than  nothing  but  is 
not  very  protective.  A reason- 
able jacket,  with  good  padding 
around  the  arms  and  protec- 
tion in  the  back,  will  cost 
under  £200.  Many  riders 
favour  denim  jeans  rather 
than  pay  from  £100  for  leather 
trousers. 

Jo  Kilby,  Clothing  Manager 
for  the  Finsbury  Park  branch 
of  Motorcycle  City,  believes 
this  is  false  economy.  She 
says:  “People  kit  themselves 
out  in  the  right  gear  but  forget 
their  legs.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  Inju- 
ries are  below  the  waist  With 
a rough  road  surface,  denim 
will  shred  to  pieces.  ” Gloves 
cost  an  average  £30  and  boots 
around  £70. 

The  British  weather  might 
put  some  off,  but  not  people 
like  CSM*s  Richard  Beard- 
well  What's  the  the  best  thing 
about  biking?  “Freedom."  he 
says  triumphantly,  "I  can  go 
where  Z want  when  I want  As 
long  as  I wear  the  right  gear  on 
a good  bike,  I will  be  warm, 
safe  and  free.” 


Money  Ouartfian  Is  cdtad  by 
Margaret  Hughes 


Power  dressing. . . Safety  and  comfort  are  the  twin  essentials  wotographdavidmanseu. 


Fruit  stall  pricing 
for  package  trips 
leaves  sour  taste 


Teresa  Hunter 


TRAVEL  companies 
came  under  fire  yester- 
day for  operating  a 
“fluid"  pricing  system, 
which  could  mean  that 
every  holidaymaker  on  a 
package  paid  a different 
price  for  the  trip. 

Thomson  Holidays  intro- 
duced "fluid"  pricing  late 
last  year  in  an  attempt  to 
boost  early  bookings  for 
this  season.  Other  compa- 
nies followed,  leading  in 
some  cases  to  illegal  mas- 
saging of  holiday  prices. 

Fluid  pricing  means  that 
customers  will  not  neces- 
sarily pay  the  price  they  see 
in  the  brochure  for  their 
chosen  holiday.  The  price 
will  be  fixed  according  to 
the  supply  and  demand  for 
your  favoured  package  on 
the  day  you  book. 

Thomson  is  clear  that  no 
holidaymaker  will  pay  a 
higher  price  than  that 
stated  in  its  range  of  bro- 
chures operating  fluid  pric- 
ing. which  include  Horizon 
Summer  Selection,  Price 
Breakers,  Summer  Sun  and 
Sky  Tours. 

A THOMSON  spokesman 
/ A explained:  “The  bro- 
/ Vchure  price  shows  the 
highest  price  yon  will  pay. 
But  we  wanted  to  give  dis- 
counts to  people  who 
booked  early,  and  this  is  a 
way  of  cutting  their  holiday 
price  by  up  to  £100. 

“If  they  book  well  ahead 
of  their  departure  on  a day 
when  demand  for  their  holi- 
day is  low,  then  they  will 
receive  a full  discount.  But 
the  discount  will  change 
each  day  depending  on  de- 
mand and  availability.” 

The  Institute  of  Trading 
Standards  has  attacked  the 
scheme  as  confusing,  and 
predicted  that  even  where  it 
is  operating  within  the  law 
customers  will  eventually 
become  disgruntled. 

The  institute’s  chief  exec- 
utive, Alan  Street,  ex- 
plained: "We  believe  cus- 
tomers should  always  be 


given  clear  information 
about  the  price  of  anything 
they  are  going  to  buy.  If  a 
holiday  firm  is  prepared  to 
sell  a package  for  £200,  then 
that  should  be  the  price  in 
the  brochure  — not  £300. 

"Customers  also  need  to 
be  confident  that  when  they 
get  information  from  a 
travel  agent  about  a holi- 
day, the  price  will  be  the 
same  when  they  come  in  the 
following  week  to  book  it." 

The  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Travel  Agents  (Abta)  is 
also  concerned  about  the 
scheme,  because  it  believes 
there  have  been  instances 
of  companies  charging  a 
higher  price  than  in  the 
brochure. 

An  Abta  spokesman  said: 
“If  anyone  is  charged  a 
higher  price  than  is  stated 
in  the  brochure,  then  that  is 
clearly  against  the  law. 

"However,  we  have  no 
problem  with  the  concept  of 
fluid  pricing  in  itself.  If  you 
go  out  to  buy  apples  today, 
you  may  have  to  pay  more 
or  less  than  you  did  last  Sat- 
urday, depending  on  the 
supply  and  demand — and 
next  week  the  price  will  be 
different  again.  No  one  has 
any  problems  with  that — 
so  why  with  holidays?" 

Mr  Street  stressed  that 
his  institute  would  take 
action  against  any  company 
breaching  the  law  by  charg- 
ing a higher  price  than  that 
in  the  brochure,  but  he  pre- 
dicted that  eventually  cus- 
tomers would  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  system. 

□ A flood  of  "tree”  holiday 
offers  from  the  Florida 
Travel  Network,  and  other 
cheap  US  travel  deals,  led 
Abta  to  join  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  yester- 
day in  warning  consumers 
not  to  be  taken  in. 

The  ASA  warned  earlier 
in  the  week  that  many  of  the 
promises  made  in  the  adver- 
tising literature  were  un- 
founded. 

Recipients  were  assured, 
for  example,  that  the  holi- 
days were  fully  bonded, 
when  UK  holidaymakers 
were  not  covered. 
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You  could 
lock-in  to 

15% 


every  year 


The  Escalator  Bond  is  a new  6 year  single 
premium  investment.  In  each  of  the  6 years,. the 
annual  performance  of  the  Bond  is  determined  by 
reference  to  2 indices  - the  FT-SE  100  Index  and 
the  5&P  500  Index.  The  Indices  are  measured  on 
1st  August  1996  and  then  on  1st  August  in  each 
succeeding  yean  As  long  as  neither  Index  is  lower 
than  when  it  was  measured  in  the  previous  year; 
an  amount  equal  to  15*  of  your  initial  investment 
will  be  allocated  for  that  year. 

How  would  the  Bond  have  performed  if  it  had 
been  available  in  the  past7 

If  you  could  have  invested  in  this  product  at 
aiw  time  during  the  12  years  when  both  the 
Indices  were  available,  then  you  woidd  have  seen 
vour  investment  perform  very  well  indeed.  You 
would  have  achieved  the  fotlowing:- 

• At  the  end  of  every  6 year  period  there  would 
have  been  45*  growth. 

• In  92%  Of  all  6 year  periods  there  would  have 
been  60^  growth. 

• In  52%  of  all  6 year  periods  there  would  have 
been  75*  growth. 

• ms^ofallSywf^riadstherewouldhave 

been  the  full  90*  growth. 


Source:  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland- 


*A11  gains  made 
and  all  your  capital 
will  be  returned 
after  6 years  - 
Guaranteed! 

This  past  performance  was  achieved  over  periods 
of  higji  inflation  so  will  not  necessaril  v be 
reflective  of  future  performance.  If  you  cash  in 
your  Bond  early,  you  will  get  the  value  of  the 
underlying  investments.  This  value  can  fluctuate 
and  Is  not  guaranteed.  Full  written  details  are 
available  on  request.  The  FT-SE  100  index  and  the 
S&P50O  Index  do  not  include  reinvestment  of 
share  dividends. 


KEY  INVESTMENT  FROM 


THE 

KEY  PEOPLE 

Rrgulalcd  by  the  Personal  Investment  Authority 


ACT  NOWI 

TO  REQUEST  MORE 

details 

CALL  FREE: 

LINES  OPEN  24  HOURS 

0500  100200 


Or  complete  the  coupon  and  ^ 
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General  Accident 


Over  50  pages  of  facts,  figures  and  performance 
statistics  offering  a comprehensive  guide  to 
M&G’s  investment  products  and  services.  This 
new  edition  contains  a section  on  our  tax  free 
PEP  range,  including  our  3 PEP  funds  with: 

• No  initial  charge 

• No  withdrawal  fee  after  5 years 

For  your  free  copy  and  details  of  M&G's  future  investment  opportunities,  please  detach 
and  return  the  coupon  or  telephone  0900  600  62*1  or  e-mail  on  hb@MandG.reply.Co.UK 
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To:  The  M&G  Group,  Bristol  BS38  7ET.  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  the  new 
M&G  Handbook  and  details  of  M&G’s  future  investment  opportunities. 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 

You  should  contact  your  independent  financial  adviser  (if  you  have  one)  before  investing. 

The  price  of  units  and  the  income  from  them  can  go  down  as  well  as  up.  The  value  to  you  of  the  tax 
benefits  will  depend  on  your  own  circumstances.  The  tax  regime  of  PEPs  could  change  in  the  future. 


Mr/Mrs/ 

Miss 

INITIALS 

SURNAME 

ADDRESS 

POSTCODE 

GE-NAAGTC 

M&G  does  not  offer  investment  advice  or  offer  any  recommendations  regarding  Investments. 
We  only  market  the  packaged  products  and  services  of  the  M&G  marketing  group. 

Issued  by  MSG  Financial  Services  Limited  (Regulated 
by  The  Personal  Investment  Authority).  M&G  Unit  Trusts 
are  managed  by  M&G  Securities  Limited.  (Regulated 
by  IMRO  and  The  Personal  Investment  Authority.) 

Wa  never  mate  your  name  and  address  available  to  unconnected 
organisations.  Wfe  vM  occaaonaly  led  you  about  other  produas  re 
services  ottered  by  ourcehres  end  associated  M&G  Companies.  - 


Ttckthacox  Q it  yau  viOutd  prefer  not  to  recel^  ttfe  rforoatfcri  Managing  your  money  for  the  longer  term 


The  M&G  PEP 
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Gas  turns  heat  on  regulator 


MMC  inquiry 
likely  in  price 
curbs  dispute 
as  company 
rejects  pipeline 
controls  and 
accuses  Ofgas 
of  demanding 
drastic  cut  in 
safety  spending 


firm  stand . chief  executive  PhUllp  Rogerson  refects  Ofgas  recommendations.  ‘We  can’t  rrm  this  business  with  a workforce  of 10.000.'  photograph  tqmjefmns 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Editor 


RITISH  Gas  yester- 
day accused  its  reg- 
ulator of  demand- 
lingcutsofup  to50 
per  cent  in  spend- 
ing on  safety  as  the  bitter  war 
of  words  between  the  two 
sides  over  new  price  curbs 
looked  to  be  heading  for  a 
showdown  at  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission. 

The  privatised  company 
formally  rejected  proposals 
for  new  controls  on  its 
TransCo  pipelines  business 
and  directors  made  It  dear 
that  they  wanted  to  see  the 


price  curbs  substantially 
watered  down  to  avoid  an 
MMC  enquiry. 

Ofgas  has  argued  that  its 
call  for  charges  to  be  cut  by 
between  20  and  28  per  cent 
next  year  could  reduce  bills  by 
up  to  £30  a year  and  has 
warned  that  the  MMC  could  be 
even  tougher  on  Transco. 

British  Gas  rejected  the 
recommendations  when  they 
were  first  published  a month 
ago,  warning  they  would  jeop- 
ardise safety  and  could  cost  up 
to  10,000 jobs. 

Yesterday  it  produced  a doc- 
ument to  support  its  case  that 
the  controls  were  “unprecen- 
dently  harsh"  . 

Directors  said  that  Ofgas 


had  not  disclosed  vital 
research  by  outside  consul- 
tants, induding  accountants 
Coopers  & Ly brand,  used  to 
back  the  regulator’s  demands. 

But  it  said  it  had  been  pro- 
vided with  forecasts  from 
Clare  Spottiswoode.  the  direc- 
tor general  of  gas  supply,  of 
how  operating  costs  could  be 
cut  including  reductions  in 
safety  spending. 

Chief  executive  Phillip  Ro- 
gerson said  that  Ofgas  was 
recommending  almost  halv- 
ing the  £140  million  a year 
being  spent  on  the  emergency 
service  operation,  which  em- 
ploys 3,800.  ‘'Ofgas  are  looking 
for  some  significant  reduc- 
tions in  safety-related  costs." 


Somerfield  to  debut 
with  £500m  price  tag 


Pauline  Springett 


SOMERFIELD,  the  super- 
market group  previ- 
ously known  as  Gate- 
way, is  to  float  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  next  month  with  a 
price  tag  of  about  £500  million. 

Chief  executive  David 
Simons,  his  five  fellow  direc- 
tors plus  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  other  managerial  staff, 
are  expected  to  shares  bonus 
In  excess  of  £5  million  on  the 
flotation.  The  exact  sum  will 
depend  on  how  much  the  flota- 
tion raises,  although  it  is 
understood  that  Mr  Simons 
himself  could  he  in  line  to 
receive  more  than  £2  million. 

Details  of  the  allocation  for- 
mula are  expected  in  the  pro- 
spectus, which  will  be  issued 
in  the  middle  of  next  month.  A 
Somerfield  spokeswoman 
said  that  Mr  Simons  was  plan- 
ning to  plough  back  “a  sub- 


stantial sum"  into  the  busi- 
ness after  flotation. 

Somerfield  is  currently 
wholly  owned  by  the  debt- 
laden Isosceles  group.  The 
whole  of  Somerfield  will  be 
floated,  with  80  per  cent  of- 
fered to  Institutions  and  the 
rest  to  retail  investors. 

Somerfield,  which  is  ring- 
fenced  fromTsosceles,  has 
debts  of  around  £400  million. 
It  is  expected  that  all  erf  this, 
which  is  owed  to  about  30 
banks,  will  be  repaid  by  the 
flotation  proceeds.  The  bal- 
ance will  go  towards  repaying 
some  of  Isosceles’  £800  million 
debt. 

Somerfield  is  the  fifth  larg- 
est supermarket  chain  in  the 
UK,  with  600  stores  nation- 
wide. It  is  expected  to  report  a 
30  per  cent  rise  in  operating 
profits  to  £85  million  fbr  the 
year  to  April. 

The  Isosceles  saga  was  a 
typical  cautionary  tale  from 


the  1980s.  Isosceles  bought 
Gateway  in  1989 for  £2.1  billion 
in  tiie  UK’s  largest  ever  lever- 
aged buy-out  deal  But  the  ac- 
quisition only  went  ahead 
after  a hostile  takeover  battle 
which  pushed  the  price  up. 

Despitea  quick  sale  of  some 
of  the  Gateway  stores  to  Asda 
for  £800  million,  it  was  imme- 
diately apparent  that  Isosceles 
had  taken  on  too  much  debt 
and  two  refinancings  swiftly 
followed. 

Then,  in  1993,  Mr  Simons, 
the  former  finance  director  of 
Storehouse,  took  on  the  task 
erf turning  around  Somerfield. 
A fresh  refinancing  was  soon 
in  place  and  Mr  Simons  indi- 
cated that  a 1998  flotation  of 
Somerfield  was  likely. 

Recently,  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  timetable  had 
been  sharply  accelerated,  pos- 
sibly because  of  a reluctance 
to  leave  the  flotation  until 
after  the  general  election. 


Among  the  gongs . . . (left  to  right)  Brian  Moffat,  Richard  Evans  and  Clive  Thompson 

Investitures  in  industry 


Dan  Atkinson 
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House,  which  gave  £10,000  in 
1994.  was  made  an  OBE. 

Elsewhere,  there  were 
knighthoods  for:  Zeneca  chief 
executive  James  Barnes  for 
services  to  the  pharmaceuti- 
cals Industry;  Leonard  Chal- 
strey,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
for  services  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don; Morgan  Grenfell  chair- 
man John  Craven  for  services 
to  banking  and  the  City. 

Richard  Evans,  chier  execu- 
tive of  British  Aerospace,  for 
services  to  the  aerospace  and 
defence  industries;  British 
Steel  executive  chairman 
Brian  Moffat  for  services  to 
the  steel  industry,  and  Rento- 
kil  -chief  Cl  ive  Thompson  were 
also  knighted. 

There  was  a Companion  or 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  Wil- 


liam WUlott  chief  executive 
of  the  Export  Credits  Guaran- 
tee Department,  and  a Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order  for  former  Argyll 
supermarkets  chief  James 
Gulliver,  a key  figure  in  the 
1985/88  bid  battle  for  Distill- 
ers, for  his  workfbr  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  Award  Scheme. 

Sheila  Masters,  partner  at 
KPMG,  was  made  a DBS.  and 
there  were  CBEs  for  Union 
Railways  chief  John  Armitt, 
Mott  McDonald  chairman 
Robert  Beresford,  entertain- 
ment mogul  Harvey  Gold- 
smith, Tesco  chief  Alfred  Mal- 
pas,  ICI  director  Robert 
Margetts,  and  Brian  Quinn, 
the  ex-Bank  of  England  d irec- 
tor  criticised  while  chief  of 
banking  supervision. 


He  insisted  that  the  row  did 
not  have  to  be  settled  in  an 
MMC  inquiry  in  what  would 
be  the  third  major  monopolies 
Investigation  in  to  the  com- 
pany since  Its  privatisation  in 
1988. 

But,  Mr  Rogerson  added:  “I 
accept  we  have  a very  strong 
case  and  we  are  prepared  to 
take  it  to  the  MMC  if  that  is 
where  we  have  to  go.” 

He  argued  that  the  propos- ' 
als  contained  serious  errors, 
inconsistencies  and  ommis- 
sions  and  were  based  on  a false 
assumption  that  shareholders 
had  fared  better  than  custom- 
ers since  privatisation. 

Mr  Rogerson  insisted  that 
the  cuts  would  reduce  Trans- 


co's  profits  by  at  least  £500 
million  before  the  end  of  the 
price  control  period  in  2002. 

Despite  widespread  criti- 
cism, British  Gas  refused  to 
recant  on  its  claims  that  it 
would  have  to  cut  its  20,000 
workforce  in  half  to  meet  the 
rigours  of  the  new  controls 
and  face  disastrous  conse- 
,quences-  “We  cant  run  this 
business  with  a workforce  of 
10,000,"  he  said. 

Ofgas  later  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  claims,  but  con- 
firmed that  it  was  refusing  to 
disclose  some  of  its  indepen- 
dent advice.  Ms  Spottlswoode 
has  made  it  clear  that  all  rele- 
vant documents  would  be 
made  available  to  the  MMC 


should  the  battle  end  up  being 
settled  there. 

The  regulator  will  respond 
formally  to  British  Gas  in 
early  July  and  then  bring  for- 
ward final  recommendations. 
The  matter  could  be  referred 
to  MMC  a month  later  if  the 
two  sides  fail  to  agree. 

The  company's  other  watch- 
dog. the  Gas  Consumers  Coun- 
cil, urged  both  sides  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement,  but 
conceded  hopes  of  a deal 
looked  unlikely. 

GCC  director  Ian  Powe  said: 
‘We  see  little  chance  that  the 
new  arguments  will  persuade 
the  regulator  to  reconsider. 
Sadly,  MMC  arbitration  looks 
inevi  table.” 


Private  Finance  Initiative 
loses  chief  but  gains  ally 


Sarah  Ryle 


THE  Government’s  Pri- 
vate Finance  Initiative 
yesterday  lost  its  chief 
official  but  stands  to  gain  from 
a£125  million  fund  being  set 
aside  by  Canadian  investment 
bank  CIBC  as  a result  of  the 
move. 

Douglas  Hogg,  now  joint 
head  of  the  Treasury’s  Private 
Finance  Unit  has  nursed  the 
Initiative  through  its  most  dif- 
ficult days  since  1987  when  he 
joined  the  embryonic  Private 
Finance  Panel  on  loan  from 
Eurotunnel. 

He  has  accumulated  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  PFI  as 
the  panel’s  longest-serving 
member.  This  will  be  relevant 
to  his  new  job  at  CIBC  Wood 
Gundy,  umbrella  for  the 
bank's  International  Invest- 
ment banking,  capital  mar- 
kets and  credit  services. 


SmithKIine 
hints  at  health 
service  pact 


As  managing  director  of 
public  services  and  infrastruc- 
ture, Mr  Hogg  will  oversee  a 
new  equity  fund  of  up  to 
£125  million  to  be  invested  in 
PFI  and  infrastructure  pro- 
jects in  the  UK  and  Interna- 
tionally. It  Is  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  sum  set  aside  by  a fi- 
nancial institution  in  this 
way. 

The  move  by  CIBC  marks  a 
departure  in  the  involvement 
of  leading  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  PFI.  The  initia- 
tive, established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  central  in  its  drive 
to  reduce  public  expenditure 
and  transfer  risk  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  projects  rang- 
ing from  the  high-speed  rail 
link  to  hospitals,  has  been 
dogged  by  criticism  since  its 
inception. 

It  tailed  to  live  up  to  private 
sector  expectations  of  extra 
money  for  capital  projects  and 
was  perceived  to  be  over- 


loaded with  red  tape.  Private 
sector  concerns  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  unexpected  hurdles 
that  the  PFI  had  to  overcome, 
Mr  Hogg  said. 

He  believed  his  move  would 
benefit  the  PFL  “Everyone  is 
delighted  that  I'm  staying  in 
PFI  and  will  help  now  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.1’ 

Mr  Hogg,  who  was  involved 
in  assembling  Eurotunnel’s 
debt  and  equity  funding  in 
1987,  was  seconded  to  the  Pri- 
vate Finance  Panel  for  only  18 
months.  He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Treasury  unit  in 
September  last  year.  Peter 
Monmouth,  who  became  joint 
head  in  January  this  year,  will 
assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  unit  from  this  month. 

The  panel  advertised  for  a 
chief  executive  this  week  and, 
although  Mr  Hogg  leaves  Eur- 
otunnel this  month,  the  panel 
will  employ  him  until  his 
replacement  is  appointed. 


Sarah  Whitebtoom 


SMITHKIINE  Bee  chain 
is  believed  praised  to  sign 
the  first  accord  between  a 
pharmaceuticals  group  and 
a British  health  services 
provider. 

Fred  BrugaL  vice-presi- 
dent of  SKB's  Diversified 
Health  Systems  unit,  told 
an  industry  conference  in 
Paris  on  Thursday  that  a 
deal  would  be  announced  in 
the  next  three  to  four  days. 
But  be  refused  to  give  any 
details  or  say  which  service 
provider  is  to  link  up  with 
the  pharmaceuticals  group. 

Such  deals  are  common  in 
the  United  States,  where 
drugs  companies  are  con- 
tracted to  provide  treat- 
ment plans  for  patients 
with  particular  illnesses 
and  agreements  are  made  to 
give  preference  to  a particu- 
lar company's  products. 

But  there  is  no  such  agree- 
ment in  Britain  and  any 
precedent  would  provokea 
political  storm . 

At  the  end  of  last  month, 
health  ministers  were  criti- 
cised by  Labour  and  the 
unions  about  a consultation 
document  which  was  seen 
as  paving  the  way  for  local 
health  authorities  to  strike 
accords  with  drugs  firms. 
Guidance  banning  such 
deals  expires  this  month. 

MrBrugal  said  the  accord 
would  not  be  with  the 
National  Health  Service  but 
“eventually”  that  might 
happen. 

The  private  health  fund 
Bupa  denied  yesterday  that 
it  was  involved. 


Knight  Williams  report  calls 
on  SIB  to  champion  losers 


Teresa  Hunter 


THE  Securities  anti  Invest- 
ments Board  should  take 
responsibility  for  ensuring 
clients  of  collapsed  indepen- 
dent financial  adviser  Knight 
Williams  a re  compensated,  a 
report  said  yesterday. 

The  conclusions  of  an  In- 
quiry conducted  by  Professor 
Sir  Ronald  Mason  at  the  com- 
pany's request  were  delivered 
to  the  Chancellor  and  MPs. 

More  than  400  Investors 
have  outstanding  complaints 
against  the  firm,  which  chan- 
nelled clients'  funds  into  its 
unit  trust  subsidiary. 

The  inquiry  into  the  col- 
lajwe  of  what  was  once  the 


UK's  b iggest  firm  of  financial 
adviser  calls  on  the  SIB  to 
make  payments  to  aggrieved 
investors  who  had  been  prom- 
ised compensation  under  a 
special  complaints  procedure 
set  up  by  the  watchdog. 

Prof  Mason  said:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  the  SIB  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play.  I believe 
that  it — and  not  individual 
claimants  — should  bring 
cases  in  the  courts,  by  taking 
assignments  and  making  pay- 
ments to  complainants  in  the 
amount  it  assesses. 

“Some  complainants  will 
otherwise  ha  ve  great  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  their 
claim,  as  their  cases  have  been 
considered  by  arbitrators  and 
rejected.” 


Middle  England  beach  boys 
hope  to  ride  AIM’s  new  wave 


Sarah  Wlutebloam 


FIRST,  there  was  the  pet 
retailer.  Then,  there  was 
the  dentist.  Now.  a surf  shop 
wants  to  float  on  the  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Market. 

Legends  Surf  Shop  pic  cur- 
rently has  outlets  at  Binn  Ing- 
ham, Cheltenham,  Oxford  and 
Leamington  Spa — all  about  as 
far  from  the  surf  as  it  is  poss- 
ible to  get  In  England. 

But  it  does  not  matter.  The 
shops'  fashion  merchandise  is 
directed  at  people  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  connection  with 
surfing,  snowboarding  and 
other  “extreme  sports".  Ac- 
tual participation— and  surf 
— isnol  required. 

Legends  disclosed  its  ambi- 


tion to  join  AIM  yesterday  as 
it  launched  a £166,666  offer  for 
shares  to  be  traded  on  Ofex,  a 
private  market-run  by  the 
small  firms’  marketmaker,  JP 
Jenkins.  The  offer  places  a 
value  of  £1.67  million  on  the 
business,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1995  and  turned  in 
pre-tax  profits  of  £104.163  at 
the  end  of  last  .January. 

Most  of  the  profit  was  de- 
rived from  the  Oxford- based 
shop —the  only  one  which 
traded  tliroughout  the  10 
months  to  which  the  profits 
relate. 

The  three  directors.  Sean 
O'Neill,  the  non-executive 
chairman,  and  Adrian  and 
Christian  Stewart  plan  to  open 
3 further  four  shops  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Saturday  Notebook 


Sumitomo:  a very 
modern  scandal 


Alex  Brummer 


A LTHOUGH  the  origins  of 
/ \ the  enormous  near-*2.5 
/ VnUton  trading  lass  at 
Sumitomo  Corporation  date 
back  a decade,  it  is  very  much 
a scandal  of  the  1990s  in  the . 
tradition  of  these  at  Barings 
and  Daiwa.  The  abuses  of  the 
extravagant  1980s,  such  as 
Guinness  «nd  Blue  Arrow/ 
were  largely  the  product  erf 
frothy  equity  markets  and 
generally  represented  at- 
tempts to  secure  success  in 
takeovers  or  share  offerings 
by  hidden  share  support 
operations. 

Those  of  the  current  decade, 
from  Barings  to  Sumitomo, 
stem  from  the  globalisation  of 
financial  markets  and  the 
spread  of  over-the-counter  de- 
rivatives transactions  which 
are  not  notoriously  difficult  to 
regulate. 

Globalised  financial  and 
commodity  markets  have 
brought  enormous  benefits 
for  end-users — be  they  an 
electronics  group  buying  cop- 
per for  its  circuit  boards,  ora 
bank  hedging  its  foreign  ex- 
change operations.  The  mar- 
kets have  become  more  effi- 
cient, the  cost  of  using  them 
has  generally  fallen  and  if  in- 
ternal controls  and  regulation 
are  good  enough,  risk  levels 
should  ratchet  down. 

Tn  addition,  market^  like 
the  London  Metal  Exchange, 
arguably  the  biggest  market 
for  copper  and  tin  in  the 
world,  have  been  important 
job  creators  and — on  paper  at 
least— huge  earners  for  the 
City  of  London.  However,  In 
the  light  of  the  Sumitomo  Cor: 
poration  affair,  senior  City 
regulators  — disturbed  by  the 
abnormal  trading  practices 
found  on  the  LME — are  be- 
ginning to  question  whether 
the  contribution  which  it 
makes  to  the  City’s  earnings 
justifies  the  colossal  regula- 
tory effort  involved  in  policing 
it. 

There  are  a number  of  con- 
cerns about  tiie  LME:  the  most 
significant  trf  which  appears  . 
be  the  increasing  use  in  recent 
years  of  over-the-counter  con- 
tracts. Such  personalised  deal- 
ings. conducted  off  the  floor  of 
regulated  marketplaces,  are 
subject  to  minimum  disclo- 
sure requirements  and  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to 
monitor. 

THE  way  in  which  the  Su- 
mitomo Corporation  has 
presented  Its  phenome- 
nal losses  In  the  copper  mar- 
ket is  in  the  tradition  of  Bar- 
ings  and  Daiwa,  where  the 
deficit  has  eventually  been 
put  down  to  desperate  activi- 
ties of  a tone  trader  which  is 
always  easier  for  the  authori- 
ties to  deal  with. 

This  time,  however,  matters 
look  rather  more  complicated. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  unau- 
thorised dealings  have  taken 
place  over  a much  longer 
period  in  a marketplace  which 
is  relatively  unregulated  and 
more  volatile.  Second,  they 
were  discovered  not  as  a 
result  of  internal  audits  or 
mechanisms  in  the  institution 
concerned  — as  eventually 
was  the  case  when  Barings 
ran  out  of  funds  — but  through 
slow,  methodical  and  legally 
circumscri  bed  monitoring  by 
the  main  authority  in  London, 
the  Securities  & Futures  Au- 
thority. currently  headed  by  a 
senior  City  of  London  figure 
Nick  Durlacher,  of  Barclays 
de  Zoete  WedcL 


As  part  of  its  normal  regula- 
tion over  two  to  three .years,  3 
the  SFA  has  been  monitoring 
the  affairs  of  the  Winchester 
Group,  one  of  the  most  infiit  -' . - 
entlal  and  profitable  players  . 
on  the  LME.  It  was  through  . . 
this  mototoringproceasttert 
the  SFA  was  first  alerted  to  .. 
potential  problems  concern- 
ing trades  by  the  Sumitomo  - 

Corporation-  The  jurisdiction.  - 
of  the  SFA  being  canflaedto  - 
the  licencing  of  individual’ r — 
dealers  and  firms  on  the  Lon--  jr 

don  exchanges,  it  contacted' ... 
the  Securities  & Investment 
Board  London’s  regulator  of  ' " 
regulators. 

The  board,  in  turn,  has  been 
working  with  the  authorities' 
in  fixe  United  States,  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  ._ 

Comm  issinn  in  Japan  and  fan . . .. 
Guernsey  where  some  off- 
shore commodity  outfits  have 
been  based.  This  sharing  of  in- 
formation became  more  in- 
tense in  recent  months  aa  the  • 
possibility  of  unauthorised 
trading  by  Sumitomo  Gorpo- 

ration  became  plain. 

By  comparison  with  the 
UK’ s handling  of  some  earlier  >- 
financial  problems,  from 
BCCI  to  Barings,  this  appears 
to  have  been  a flatly  .effective 
operation.  However,  there 
have  been  some  flaws  and 
weaknesses.  As  the  Guardian  ' 

reports  today,  the  LME  was 
first  tipped  off  as  to  the  alleged 
activities  of  rogue  trader  . 

Yasuo  Hamanaka  in  Novem- 
ber 1991  when  a senior  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  wrote  to 
the  then  chief  executive  David 
King  to  report  a serious  poten- 
tial abuse. 

a CCORDING  to  the  LME, 

A this  information  was. 

/ Xpassed  to  the  appropri-  t 

ate  authorities,  although  as 
for  as  can  be  determined  the 
Intense  investigations  into  Su- 
mitomo were  not  fully  under 
way  until  two  or  three  months 
ago.  This  suggests  that  the . 

LME’s  monitoring  systems 
was  not  sharp  enough,  and 
that  the  UK  regulators  acted 
with  the  speed  which  might  - 
have  enabled  the  eventual 
losses — now  the  largest 
among  the  recent  globalised 
scandals — to  have  been 
capped. 

Among  the  problems  which 
the  lead  UK  regulators  in  this 
case,  the  SFA,  is  understood  to 
have  encountered  have  been 
legal  The  practitioner-led , 
self-regulatory  system  in  the 
City  makes  it  possible  for  enti- 
ties under  scrutiny  to  place 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  c£ 
regulators.  Similarly,  con- 
strained media  coverage — as 
was  seen  in  the  Maxwell  case 
—can  slow  the  process  of  dis- 
closure and  Enquiry. 

Clearly,  natural  justice 
requires  that  the  targets  of  in- 
quiry have  available  to  them 
frill  due  process.  However,  in 
the  London  self-regulatory 
system  those  who  are  targets 
of  investigation  appear  to 
hold  many  of  the  cards.  In  the 
US  system,  the  more  formal- 
ised powers  of  the  SEC  and 
CFTC  and  US  bank  regulators 
give  them  greater  reach  when 
an  inquiry  is  under  way. 

An  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  Sumitomo  affair  is  that  un- 
like Barings,  when  the  UK  and 
Singapore  found  themselves 
at  loggerheads,  the  system  of 
global  co-operation  appears 
eventually  to  have  worked  in 
this  case,  although  there  are 
still  many  loose  ends. 

However,  with  each  scandal 
in  the  world  of  globalised  trad- 
ing, the  losses  appear  to  be- 
come larger  and  the  risk  of 
systemic  problems  — quite 
high  to  the  case  of  a single 
commodity  like  copper — be- 
come greater.  The  trade-off  be- 
tween free,  open  and  global- 
ised markets  and  more 
intrusive  regulation  is  start- 
ing to  swing  back  to  those  who 
would  impose  stricter 
controls. 


Power  deregulation  ‘could 
leave  poor  with  higher  bills’ 


Simon  Beams 
Industrial  Editor 


SOME  three  million  low-in- 
come electricity  customers 
could  face  higher  bills  when 
the  power  market  is  opened  to 
full  competition,  unless  the 
Government  and  the  regulator 
take  prompt  action  to  protect 
them,  Yorkshire  Electricity 
has  warned. 

With  all  22  million  of  the 
country’s  electricity  consum- 
ers to  be  given  the  right  to 
shop  around  for  their  power 
from  1998,  Yorkshire  has 
raised  its  concerns  with  min- 
13  Labour  front-benchers 

and  Stephen  Littlechfld.  the 
industry  watchdog. 

The  company —one  of  three 
regiOMl  electricity  companies 
not  to  have  received  takeover 
approaches  or  to  have 
changed  hands  — fears  that 
poorer  households  could  face 
bigger  bills  and  be  forced  to 


cut  electricity  use.  It  believes 
that  companies  coming  in  to 
challenge  the  regional  monop- 
olies will  try  to  cherry  pick 
well-off  households. 

This  would  leave  local  com- 
panies to  meet  the  higher  costs 
of  serving  poorer  customers, 
and  Yorkshire  wants  rules 
forcing  competitors  to  share 
that  cost 

The  company  estimates  that 
serving  low- income  house- 
holds costs  up  to  12  times 
more  than  supplying  direct- 
debit  customers. 

Tony  Coleman,  Yorkshire 
finance  director,  said  that  en- 
ergy minister  Tim  Eggar  had 

expressed  sympathy  for  the 
issue,  but  added:  “Whatone 
doesn’t  know  is  if  there  is  any 
enthusiasm  for  doing  any- 
thing about  it" 

He  was  speaking  as  York- 
shire announced  that  its  pre- 
tax profits  edged  up  last  year 

by  just  over  £2  million  to 
£219.3  million. 
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11 1,552  and 
rising:  small 
Eurotunnel 
shareholders 
getinfiuence 
by  proxy 


Mai*  Miner 

European  Business  Editor 

ALMOST  150  British 
/AsharelvQlders  in 
Eurotunnel  have  responded  to 
the  appeal  — carried  on  last 
week's  European  Business 

page — from  Paris- based 

professional  investors’ 
representative  Sophie 

I/Helias,  for  support  in  her 
campaign  to  give  small 
investors  more  say  in  the  , 
company's  negotiations  over 
the  restructuring  of  its  huge 
debt  burden. 

British  shareholders  with  a 
total  of  111,562  shares  have 
given  their  proxies  to  Ms 
L "Hellas’  company,  Franklin 
Global  Investor  Services, 
allowing  her  to  vote  on  their 
behalf  at  the  company's 
annual  meeting,  later  this 
month. 

Ms  I/Helias,  who  was 
brought  in  to  run  the  proxy 
campaign  by  the  two  French- 
based  associations  of 
Eurotunnel  shareholders, 
hopes  to  be  able  to  collect 
sufficient  support  to  ensure 
that  small  shareholders  views 
are  not  overlooked. 

Ms  L’Helias  said  yesterday 
that  she  was  delighted  by  the 
response  from  British 
shareholders. 

“Please  ask  your  readers  to 
keep  those  proxies  flowing 
in,”  she  said. 

Any  other  shareholder  to 
appoint  Franklin  Global  1 
Investor  Services  as  their 
proxy  at  the  annual  meeting 
can  still  so  by  filling  in  the 
appropriate  Eurotunnel  SA 
and  Eurotunnel  PLC  forms 
and  sending  them  either  to  Ms 
L’Helias  direct,  at  Franklin 
Global  Investor  Services,  1 rue 
du  Faubourg  St  Honorfc,  75008 
Paris,  or  care  of  the  European 
Business  section,  the 
Guardian,  119  Farringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 
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Gdansk  shipyard  to  file  for  bankruptcy  • Solidarity  calls  for  nationwide  strikes  • Walesa  tries  rescue 


Tale  of  two  decades . . - Summer  1980,  a woman  speaks  for  Gdansk  shipyard  workers  striking 
against  Communist  regime;  summer  1996,  a priest  takes  confession  from  a Gdansk  worker, 
this  time  striking  to  save  the  shipyard  from  closure 
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Polish  symbol  of  resistance 
crushed  by  market  forces 


Artur  Morfca  in  Warsaw 


Credit  Suisse  takes  an 
option  on  the  world 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


CREDIT  Suisse  and 
US-based  subsid- 
iary CS  First  Bos- 
ton a re  putting  the 
finishing  touches 
to  a merger  of  their  German 
operations,  seen  by  senior 
executives  as  a trial  run  for 
worldwide  integration. 

In  the  wake  of  an  outright 
rejection  by  competitor 
Unired  Bank  of  Switzerland 
to  a merger  offer  from  Credit 
Suisse,  the  bank  has  pushed 
ahead  with  plans  to  absorb 
the  Frankfurt  offlceof  its  in- 
vestment banking  arm.  CS 
First  Boston,  into  the  Swiss 
company. 

In  order  to  meet  German 
legal  and  tax  requirements, 
the  offices  must  be  combined 
by  August  31  at  the  latest,  ac- 


- * • •.  - 

cording  to  Credit  Suisse  . 
managers.  . 

If  the  merger  goes 
smoothly,  top  brass  in  parent 
Credit  Suisse  Holding  will 
order  similar  rationalisa- 
tions in  London,  New  York 
and  other  key  financial  mar- 
kets. with  implications  for 
the  9,500  employees  of  toe  two 
companies  who  work  outside 
the  Swiss  domestic  retail 
market.  . . 

One  senior  source  said  this 
week:  “Frankfurt  is  a test 
case  for  wider  moves  to  end  ■ 
the  divide  between  toe  com- 
panies. In  the  long  run,  it 
might  even  mean  more  jobs  if 
we  can  make  ourselves  more 
efficient  and  get  more  market, 
share.” 

Staff  in  Frankfort  arefear- 
ful  that  some  of  the  combined 
workforce  of 450  — a third  of 
whom  work  for  First  Boston 
— will  be  laid  off.  but  Credit 


Suisse  refused  yesterday  to 
confirm  plans  for  labour- 
shedding. 

Paul  Hofer,  head  of  Credit 
Suisse  Northern  Europe, 
said:  “Our  plans  are  at  a very 
delicate  stage  right  now,  as 
we  work  out  the  structure  of 
toe  new  body.  I don’t  want  to 
discuss  job  losses  at  this 
stage." 

Mr  Hofer — who  will  lead 
the  project  to  bring  toe  two 
Onus  together  from  July  1 — 
is  expected  to  head  the 
merged  company,  Credit 
Suisse  (Germany),  once  for- 
mal approval  from  the  finan- 
cial authorities  is  given. 

He  said  the  combination 
would  make  CS  Holding  more 
competitive  in  Germany, 
with  Credit  Suisse  owning 
two-thirds  of  toe  new  com- 
pany, leaving  CS  First  Boston 
with  a one-third  stake. 

"It  is  definitely  going 


ahead,  and  on  time."  he  said. 
"Any  implications  for  our  op- 
erations elsewhere  will  be 
made  at  a higher  level." 

Board  members  in  Zurich 
are  watching  closely  to  see 
whether  Mr  Hofer  succeeds 
in  bringing  together  the  ag- 
gressive. American,  merg- 
ers-and-acquisition  culture 
of  CS  First  Boston —which 
evolved  out  of  a joint  venture 
in  1988  — and  the  more  cau- 
tious lending  approach  of 
Credit  Suisse. 

A wholesale  merger  has 
been  on  toe  cards  since  last 
year,  after  CS  Holding  was 
forced  to  pump  more  capital 
into  First  Boston  and  order 
an  Internal  reorganisation, 
in  an  attempt  to  boost  its 
lowly  position  on  the  US 
profit  table. 

And  senior  executives  are 
re-evaluatmg  the  holding 
structure  of  the  company  — 


established  in  1989  — which 
was  one  of  the  reasons  given 
by  UBS  for  rebuffing  Credit 
Suisse  in  April.  CS  Holding 
was  intended  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  but  insid- 
ers say  strategic  decision- 
making has  been  diluted. 

Integration  would  also 
ease  European  access  for  CS 
First  Boston,  which  recently 
complained  that  it  had  been 
excluded  from  a European 
Union  tender  to  advise  on  the 
privatisation  of  a Hungarian 
bank  because  of  its  US 
connections. 

The  move  follows  a long- 
running  dispute  between  CS 
First  Boston  and  Zurich  over 
long-term  strategy  and 
resentment  about  bonuses.  A 
number  of  senior  deal-mak- 
ers walked  out  after  bonuses 
in  the  fixed-income  depart- 
ment were  slashed  try  15- 
20  percent. 


Spanish  hoteliers 
defy  the  US  over 
trade  with  Cuba 


Andrew  Robinson 


PUT  it  down  to  30  per  cent 
margins  rather  than  any 
sympathy  for  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, but  Spanish  hotel  groups 
are  facing  down  the  US  State 
Department  over  their  invest- 
ments in  Cuba's  booming 
tourist  industry. 

Firms  such  as  Sol  MeliS  and 
Tryp  have  led  the  charge  to 
eggh  in  on  Cuba’s  pristine 
beaches  and  cut-price  labour 
force,  with  stakes  worth  over 
10  billion  pesetas  (£50  milhen) 
In  hotels  in  Havana,  Varadero 
and  Cohiba.  The  investment 
has  proved  spectacularlypro*- 

itable  but  has  made  the  Span- 
ish prime  targets  of  new  us 
legislation  which  threatens  to 
punish  foreign  compamesfor 
“trafficking”  with  property 
expropriated  after  the  1959 
revolution. 

The  Helms  Burton  Law, 
drawn  up  by  Republican 
hawks  Jesse  Helms  and  Dan 
Burton  and  backed  by  the  an  0- 
Castro  lobby.  Cuban  Ameri- 
can Foundation  (CAP).  $Pves 
US  citizens  the  right  to  file 
suit  to  reclaim  property  they 
owned  under  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship. 

Any  assets  that  the  guilty 
in  vestor  in  Cubaholds  in  the 
US  could  also  be  embargoed. 
The  CAF  included  37  Spanish 
firms  In  the  black  list  6f301 
investors  in  Cuba  which  it 
presented  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  month.  . • 


Up  to  now.  only  Occidental 
Hoteles  has  cracked  under  the 
pressure,  announcing  on 

Wednesday  that  it  had  pulled 
out  Of  a joint  venture  with  toe 
Cuban  property  developer  Ga- 
viota  — owned  by  the  Cuban 
ar my — to  manage  four  hotels 
in  Varadero.  Sol  Melii,  the 
Majorca-based  group,  took  a 

d ifferent  tack  and  said  it 
would  wind  up  Its  US  activi- 
ties rather  than  leave  Cuba. 

With  Spanish  business  defi- 
ant, the  six-week-old  conserva- 
tive Partido  Popular  govern- 
ment is  in  a mess  over  Cuba. 
Keen  to  mark  out  differences 
with  the  previous  Socialist  gov- 
ernment the  PP  has  an- 
nounced that  all  but  humani- 
tarian aid  will  be  stopped. 

But,  of  course,  the  PP  is, 
first  and  foremost  a '‘pro-busi- 
ness party”,  and  tourism  is 
big  business  in  Spain.  Foreign 
minister  Abel  Matutes'  di- 
lemma sums  it  up.  A million- 
aire from  tourist  haven  Ibiza, 
with  money  invested  through- 
out the  Balearic  Isles,  Mr  Ma- 
tutes is  a close  friend  of  the 

Majorcan  Escaner  family 
that  owns  Sol  MeliA 

Mr  Matutes’ own  hotel 

group,  Doligo,  has  begun  to  in- 
vest heavily  in  Cuba's  Carib- 
bean neighbour,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Two  weeks  ago,  the 
foreign  •minister  surprised  his 
own  MPs  the  day  after  they 
voted  down  a Socialist  motion 

condemning  the  Helms  Bur- 
ton Law,  by  declaring  it  "abso- 
lutely unacceptable”. 


Bank  unreserved  on  EMU 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 


LOVERS  of  irony  were 
given  a treat  this  week. 
IanPlenderleith,  one  of 
the  Bank  of  England’s  execu- 
tive directors,  delivered  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  Euro- 
pean economic  and  monetary 
union  on  toe  financial  mar- 
kets. The  UK  is  one  of  two 
countries  with  an  opt-out  from 
EMU.  Mr  Plenderleito  chose 
to  deliver  his  speech  in  Nor- 
way — which  is  not  even  part 
of  the  European  Union. 

But  there  was  a whiff  of 
gunsmoke  in  toe  air.  Despite 
protestations  that  he  was  not 
setting  out  to  rival  Mystic  Meg 
in  the  clairvoyance  stakes,  Mr 

Plenderleito  had  his  own 

Ideas  about  the  market  infra- 
structure and  policy  tools 
available  to  the  European  Sys- 
tem erf  Central  Banks. 

Though  there  would  be  a 


range  of  money  market  in- 
struments as  at  present,  said 
Mr  Plenderleito,  "clearly  at 
the  core  there  will  be  one  offi- 
1 cial,  policy-determined,  short- 
term interest  rate  common  to 
all  participating  central 
banks  — only  one  price,  if  you 
like,  for  central  bank  money". 

Money  market  operators 
should  be  able  to  arbitrage  in 
order  to  ensure  the  same  in- 
terest rates  on  assets  with  the 
same  credit  risk  and  toe  same 
liquidity,  Mr  Plenderleito  ar- 
gued. The  ESCB  should  steer 
interest  rates  through  open 
market  operations,  though 
this  could  be  backed  up  with  a 
series  of  standing  facilities. 

More  controversially,  Mr 
Plenderleito  insisted  that  the 
new  central  bank  system 
should  not  be  given  tools  that 
it  did  not  need  "and  which 
may  prevent  or  hinder  the 
open  market  working  effi- 
ciently'’. 

He  said:  “This  test  is  partic- 


ularly relevant  to  toe  debate 
Over  positive  minimum 
reserve  requirements. 
Reserve  requirements  are  not 
essential  for  toe  operation  of 
monetary  policy.  Other  tools 
are  available  which  both  fulfil 
the  same  function  and  avoid 
the  distorting  effects  of  posi- 
tive and  less  than  folly  remu- 
nerated reserve  require- 
ments." 

Reserve  requirements — as- 
sets commercial  banks  have  to 
deposit  with  toe  central  bank 
—are  a source  of  income  to 
central  banks  which  use  the 
system  but  Mr  Plenderleito  ar- 
gued that  in  effect  they 
would  represent  a tax  on  the 
banking  system. 

That  view  may  not  go  down 
well  in  Frankfurt  Despite 
pressure  from  German  com- 
mercial banks,  the  Bundes- 
bank remains  attached  to  the 
concept  of  minimum  reserve 
requirements.  It  is  unlikely  to 
want  to  see  them  scrapped. 


IN  THE  early  1980s,  amid  a 
blaze  of  publicity,  work- 
ers at  the  Gdansk  ship- 
yard and  their  Solidarity 
trade  union  successfully  de- 
fied the  foil  might  of  the 
country’s  Communist 
regime. 

Fifteen  years  on  they 
have  fallen  victim  to  market 
forces.  Last  week,  Poland’s 
privatisation  minister, 
Wieslaw  Kaczmarek,  an- 
nounced that  the  shipyard 
would  file  for  bankruptcy. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  de- 
cision was  greeted  with  bit- 
terness in  Gdansk.  “The  de- 
cision to  close  the  shipyard 
is  a political  act  and  a con- 
tinuation of  repressive  poli- 
cies against  its  workers," 
said  Jerzy  Borowczak,  Soli- 
darity leader  at  the  yard. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ship- 
yard’s Solidarity  workers 
called  for  a two-day  sit- 
down  strike,  while  the 


EC  gears 
up  for 
pollutant 
cuts  row 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 


Ai 


BEHIND  toe  scenes 
battle  over  cutting  pollu- 
tion from  vehicles  in 
Europe  will  burst  into  the 
open  next  week  when  the 
European  Commission  pro- 
poses new  emissions  and  fuel 
standards. 

After  months  of  wrangling, 
the  commission  is  due  to  adopt 
a package  of  legislation  on 
motor  pollution  at  its  weekly 
meeting  in  Strasbourg  on 
Tuesday,  providing  that  the 
mad  cow  crisis  does  not  force 
another  delay.  While  officials 
were  still  ironing  out  the  final 
details  yesterday,  the  car  and 
oil  industries,  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmental groups  and  EU  gov- 
ernments, were  gearing  up  for 
a big  fight 

In  the  case  of  the  car  indus- 
try, this  took  the  form  of  an 
unusually  blunt  press  release' 
expressing  car-makers’  con- 
cern that  the  oil  industry  is 
being  let  off  too  lightly  In  toe 
proposed  legislation. 

"The  members  of  Acea  fthe 
European  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers’ Association]  unani- 
mously reckon  that  the  new 
rules  on  air  quality  in  toe  year 
2000  must  divide  toe  effort 
fairly  between  the  oil  industry 
and  the  automobile  industry," 
the  statement  said. 

The  car  makers  were 
alarmed  by  indications  that 
the  commission  will  not  pro- 
pose a steep  reduction  in  the 
sulphur  content  of  petrol  and 
diesel  fueL  Cutting  sulphur  in 
fuels  would  help  to  meet  the 
commission’s  targets  for 
reduced  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides — a main  pollutant  hi 
European  cities,  according  to 
environmentalists  and  motor 
industry  analysts. 

The  plans  are  aimed  at  enr  . 
suring  the  EU  meets  air  pollu- 
tion targets  in  2010.  They  have 
been  delayed  by  18  months  to 
allow  for  toe  completion  of  the 
EC’s  vehicle  oil  research  pro- 
gramme. But  critics  say  some 
of  the  oil  findings  have  been 

ignored. 
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union  is  asking  workers  to 
help  the  shipyard  by  joining 
nationwide  strikes  and 
demonstrations  on  June  21 
to  support  their  cause.  It 
wants  a restructuring  plan 
to  keep  the  yard  open  and  a 
retraining  programme  for 
those  made  redundant. 

Marian  Krzaklewski,  Sol- 
idarity national  chairman, 
demanded  Mr  Kaczmarek’s 
dismissal  while,  on  the 
same  day,  about  SO  mem- 
bers of  parliament  called 
for  a vote  of  no  confidence. 

The  government  is  ada- 
mant that  the  yard  must 
close,  however.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  shipyard  president, 
Ryszard  Goluch,  filed 
papers  to  establish  a new 
company.  New  Gdansk 
Shipyard  (Nowa  Stocznia 
Gdanska),  with  govern- 
ment backing,  in  order  to 
complete  four  ships  already 
under  construction. 

Mr  Goluch  expects  that  a 
new  shipyard  would  employ 
no  more  than  3.000 of  the 


present  7,000  shipyard 
workers. 

Mr  Kaczmarek  Is  blunt. 
Taking  on  the  yard's  exist- 
ing contracts  without  rene- 
gotiating them  would  sim- 
ply bea  recipe  for  further 
losses.  The  yard’s  present 
debt  burden is  about  £1 10 
million,  but  that  could 
double  if  contracts  were 
completed  on  their  present 
terms. 

“In  this  case,  the  ship- 
yard property  will  be  worth 
less  than  garbage,"  he  said. 

Lech  Walesa,  the  former 
Polish  president  and 
Gdansk  shipyard  electri- 
cian, acknowledged  the  eco- 
nomic case  for  bankruptcy 
but  said  the  shipyard 
should  have  done  more  to 
restructure  in  recent  years. 
He  is  now  seeking  investors 
to  lead  a rescue  operation  at 
the  yard. 

Three  foreign  companies 
have  expressed  interest  but 
no  firm  bids  have  yet  been 
tabled. 


Passions  fizz 
in  soap  opera 
of  wine  families 


ADELA  GOOCH  on 
a Catalan  feud  that 
threatens  cava 

m SMOULDERING  battle 
between  the  two  top  pro- 
^^•ducers  of  cava  — Catalo- 
nia’s challenger  to  champagne 
— turned  into  open  warfare 
after  the  Codorniu  winery 
accused  its  rival,  Freixenet  of 
contravening  production  reg- 
ulations. 

Codorniu  will  claim  in 
court  that  Freixenet  has  been 
shortcutting  the  cava  ageing 
process.  Freixenet  argues 
back  that  Codorniu  makes  its 
wines  with  the  wrong  type  of 
grape. 

Underlying  toe  dispute  is  a 
feud  between  the  Raventos 
family  which  own  Codorniu, 
bottler  in  1872  of  the  first  cava 
— then  allowed  to  go  by  the 
name  of  champagne  — and  toe 
Ferrer  family  of  Freixenet, 
Just  50  years  old,  who  they  con- 
sider pushy  panvn  us. 

For  the  past  year  Codorniu 
and  Freixenet  have  been  in- 
dulging in  Falcon  Crest-style 
warfare.  The  series  based  in  a 
California  wine-growing  area 
is  very  popular  in  Spain. 

Although  there  are  2f&  reg- 
istered cava  producers, 
centred  in  the  Penedes  region 
about  50km  south  of  Barce- 
lona. the  two  houses  account 
for  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
market  which  has  been  mak- 
ing Sharp  inroads  into  cham- 
pagne consumption.  In  1989. 
world  exports  of  champagne 
stood  at  94  million  bottles 
compared  to  48  million  of 
cava.  By  1995  that  difference 
had  narrowed  to  just  28  mil- 
lion bottles — 88  million  of 
champagne  and  60  million  of 
cava.  Nevertheless,  profits  on 
French  champagne  outclass 
those  on  cava  six  times  over. 

Experts  fear  the  feud  could 
damage  the  cava  industry, 
which  earned  57  billion  pese- 
tas (£287 millionjlast  year  on 
sales  of  142  million  bottles  and 
represents  1 2 per  cent  of  Cata- 
lonia’s gross  domestic 
product 

The  dispute  has  created  two 


camps  in  the  Penedes.  "Codor- 
niu is  simply  having  a tan- 
trum at  the  threat  of  losing  its 
number  one  position,"  said 
one  producer.  Others  back  Co- 
domiu’s  claim  that  Freixen- 
et’s  aggressive  techniques, 
aimed  at  making  it  number 
one,  go  too  far. 

Although  Codorniu 
remains  ahead,  with  36.6  per 
cent  of  market  share  last  year, 
Freixenet  is  catching  up  fast 
It  has  a higher  profile  centred 
on  Christmas  advertising 
campaigns  which  each  year 
feature  stars  like  Sharon 
Stone  and  Richard  Gere. 
Spaniards  look  forward  to 
finding  out  who  will  take  part 
each  year  and  gossip  maga- 
zines like  Hola!  provide  cover- 
age. and  publicity  for  Freix- 
enet from  September. 

The  Cornejo  Regulador  del 
Cava,  cava’s  regulatory  body, 
has  been  trying  to  smoothe 
feelings  between  the  two 
houses.  Spain’s  agriculture 
minister,  Loyola  de  Palacios, 
recently  intervened  to  no 
avail. 

Cava  council  regulations 
say  the  wine  should  ferment 
for  a minimum  of  nine 
months  after  bottling  before 
being  sold  to  consumers  and 
that  only  grapes  native  to  the 
Penedes  should  be  used. 

Codorniu  claims  Freixenet 
leaves  its  wines  in  the  cellars 
for  as  little  as  six  months,  thus 
cutting  costs.  Freixenet  says 
Codorniu  waters  its  vines  un- 
lawfully and  uses  Pinot  Noir, 
the  champagne  grape,  rather 
than  the  native  Xarello,  Maca- 
beu  and  Paradella  varieties. 

The  dispute  could  lead  to 
changes  in  the  regulations.  Ac- 
cording to  Freixenet1  s presi- 
dent, Josep  Ferrer,  Codomlu’s 
decision  to  goto  court  is  a ploy 
to  make  the  administration 
resolve  in  its  favour.  "These 
battles  should  not  be  fought 
using  toe  law  and  media  but  in 
the  appropriate  regulatory 
bodies,”  he  told  a gathering  of 
businessmen  this  week. 

Many  in  Penedes  are  hoping 
for  a swift  end  to  toe  cava  war. 
Otherwise,  they  fear,  the  ben- 
eficiary will  be.  the  oldest 
enemy  of  all — French 
champagne. 


Update 


□ Spain’s  conservative  gov- 
ernment outlined  reforms 
to  spur  growth  and  create 
jobs  following  on 
200  billion  pesteas  worth  of 
cuts  which  were  announced 
by  prime  minister  Jose 
Maria  Aznar  on  taking 
office  in  May, 

’They  include: 

1 Reducing  inheritance  tax 
and  simplifying  capital 
gains tax; 

• ScrappiBg^intmnm  fees 
for  professionals  as  well  as 
restrictions  on  where  they 
can  practise; 

• Creating  a competitor  for 


telecoms  monopoly 
Telfonica; 

• Abolishing  price  con- 
trols on  some  fuels;  and 

• Opening  up  the  energy  - 
sector  and  removing  build- 
ing restrictions. 

□ The  French  government  is 
to  sell  a farther  6 per  cent  of 
car  maker  Renault  through 
private  placements  priced  at 
139  francs  per  share.  The  sale 
will  take  the  government's 
holding  below  50  per  cent 
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Plunder!  A tale  of  oil  and  greed 


The  first  barrel  came 
ashore  from  the  North  Sea 
21  years  ago  — and  the 
politicians  swooped. 

In  the  first  of  a series, 
RICHARD  THOMAS  tells  a 
sorry  story  of  wasted 
billions  and  wasted  lives 


Midnight  in 
the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea, 
and  Andy  Zglo- 
bis  — called  Z 
by  everyone  — 
is  waxing  philosophical.  Hold- 
ing court  in  the  small  drilling 
hut  perched  on  the  Scott  oil 
platform  100  miles  north-east 
of  Aberdeen.  Z bares  his 
roughneck  soul. 

“My  kids  are  proud  of  their 
dad,”  he  says.  "They  tell  their 
schoolfriends  that  their  heat- 
ing only  works  because  I'm 
out  here  getting  the  fuel  out  of 
the  ground.  Yeah,  I'm  proud  of 
what  I’ve  done.” 

Z has  seen  the  UK’s  conti- 
nental shelf  oil  develop  from 
its  earliest  days,  and  this 
week  he  will  see  North  Sea  oil 
come  of  age:  Tuesday  marks 
its2lst  birthday. 

In  that  time  enough  barrels 
to  stretch  to  the  moon  and 
back  six  times  have  been 
pumped  ashore,  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  300  lives  — almost 
matching  British  losses  In  the 
Falkland*  war.  The  Govern- 
ment has  quietly  raked  in 
more  than  £100  billion  of 
taxes. 

Has  it  been  worth  it?  Be-  , 

tween  gulps  of  coffee  and  min- 
ute adjustments  to  the  drill- 
head  — which  is  sucking  140 
barrels  on  board  every  minute 
— Z casts  some  doubts.  “We 
could  have  made  much  better 
use  of  the  oil  — look  at  Nor- 
way, or  Saudi  Arabia,”  he 
says.  "Central  government 
doesn't  want  to  know,  as  long 
as  they  get  the  revenue." 

Over  in  the  comfortable 
office  block.  Graham  Wilson, 
oEEshore  installation  manager  I 
of  Scott— which  Amerada 
Hess  brought  on-stream  in 
1993 — gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue. 

“The  North  Sea  subsidised 
monetary  policy.  It  paid  for 
high  unemployment"  be 


says.  “Meanwhile,  the  decline 
in  manufacturing  was  unbe- 
lievable. The  question  is:  what 
happens  when  the  oil  runs  out 
— what’ll  be  left?” 

Mr  Wilson's  complaint 
echoes  those  of  many  com- 
mentators on  the  left  who 
have  accused  successive  Tory 
governments  of  squandering 
the  proceeds  of  a national 
asset  on  wrong-headed  eco- 
nomic policies  and  tax  bribes 
to  voters.  As  Nigel  Lawson 
adapted  Belloc:  “Whatever 
happens,  we  have  got  North 
Sea  oil,  and  they  have  not” 

It  is  fashionable  to  blame 
the  Tories  for  pouring  the  oil 
money  down  the  drain.  Fash- 
ionable and  wrong. 

It  was  Labour  which  started 
North  Sea  oil  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  opening  the  door  for  Mrs 
Thatcher  to  pour  the  revenue 
into  general  expenditure, 
ignore  the  unions  and — until 
Piper  Alpha  turned  Into  a fire- 
ball in  1988 — allow  operators 
to  evade  safety  procedures. 


LABOUR'S  mani- 
festo in  1974 prom- 
ised the  establish- 
ment of  a dedicated 
North  Sea  oil  fund. 
In  1978  a white 
paper  committed  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  annual  report  on 
the  use  of  North  Sea  oiL  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  energy  min- 
ister Tony  Benn,  there  was  no 
fund. 

“So  that  is  the  end  of  saga  of 
North  Sea  oil,”  Mr  Benn  wrote 
in  his  diary.  “We  are  doing  a 
sort  of  IMF  in  reverse.  We  are 
not  putting  the  money  into 
capital  expenditure  or  public 
investment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, we  are  going  to  give  it 
away  in  tax  cuts." 

Mrs  Thatcher  simply  copied 
Labour's  strategy  but  with 
much  more  money — in  the 
mid-1980s  oil  taxes  topped 
£12  billion  a year — and  had 
more  success  in  winning 
elections 

Labour  tolled  on  two  other 
counts.  The  newly  established 
Health  and  Safety  Executive 
(HSB).  of  which  Michael  Foot 
was  so  proud,  was  diluted  to 
pacify  the  oil  operators.  By 
contrast  to  conditions  in  the 
coal  mines,  oil  operators  were 
not  forced  to  consult  unions 
about  safety,  and  were  exempt 
from  regular  USE  checks. 

The  North  Sea  has  never 
been  strongly  unionised,  in 
part  because  Mr  Benn  and  his 
colleagues  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cement  union  rights 
offshore. 

Despite  industry  fears  that 
Labour  would  insist  on 
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greater  union  recognition,  by 
1979  there  was  only  one  collec- 
tive agreement  in  the  North 
Sea. 

Given  the  failures  of  the 
1974-79  Labour  administra- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  money  could  have  been 
put  to  much  better  use  if  Mrs 
Thatcher  had  lost  any  of  her 
three  elections. 

Keith  Douglas,  Scott’s  rig 
supervisor — who  is  studying 
part-time  for  an  MBA  — says: 
"It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
money  has  gone.  Look  at  the 
NHS.  for  example.” 

He  doubts  Labour  would 
have  done  better:  “All  politi- 


cians are  the  same  under  the 
surface.  I can’t  imagine  things 
would  have  been  that  differ- 
ent, even  without  Thatcher." 

Until  Piper  Alpha,  few 
people  thought  about  the  thou- 
sands of  men — and  now  some 
women  — working  on  the  rigs. 
The  BBC's  recent  Roughnecks 
series  was  the  first  such  dra- 
matisation of  oil  industry 
lifestyles. 

If  anything,  there  was  only 
a vague  perception,  across  the 
the  political  spectrum,  that 
the  risks  and  lack  of  union 
support  were  outweighed  by 
the  huge  salaries  earned  off- 
shore. The  loadsamoney  myth 


is  false  today,  if  it  was  ever 
true. 

Colin  Young,  Scott’s  radio 
operator,  says;  “Back  borne  in 
the  pub  they  call  me  JR.  the 
amount  of  money  I'm  sup- 
posed to  have.  They  think  Fm 
a millionaire."  But  pressure 
on  operators  resulting  from 
low  oil  prices  and  Increasing 
difficulty  of  extraction  in 
smaller,  more  complexfields, 
has  put  a cap  on  wages. 

An  ordinary  driller,  the  ar- 
chetypal roughneck,  earns 
about  £27.000  a year — cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  buy 
Southfork.  "Drillers  are  now 
underpaid.  It's  a cutthroat 


business.”  says  Mr  Douglas. 
“But  that's  capitalism,  I 
suppose.” 

Oil  operators  talk  a lot 
abour  Crine  — Cost  Reduction 
in  the  New  Era. 

Z puts  it  slightly  differently: 
"It's  all  about  money:  we're 
not  getting  it:  the  sharehold- 
ers and  operators  are.  Consid- 
ering that  we're  responsible 
for  people’s  lives  out  here, 
we’re  pretty  badly  paid.  I feel 
we’ve  been  let  down.  The  oil 
operators  are  prepared  to  em- 


ploy cheap  labour  while  they 
rake  In  obscene  profits.” 

And  the  squeeze  between 
low  prices  and  tougher  drill- 
ing conditions  is  tflkrng  its  toll 
on  the  mental  health  of  Brit- 
ain's 29,000 offshore  workers. 
Even  on  Scott—  which  Mr 
Wilson  proudly  describes  as 
the  “Rolls-Royce  of  the  North 
Sea” — with  its  gym,  cinema 
and  pool  tables,  the  pressure  is 
mounting. 

The  platform’s  offshore 
medical  officer,  Peter  Grace, 
has  just  been  told  that  he  can 
no  longer  devote  himself  to 
health  issues.  Amerada  Hess 
has  laid  off  the  two  people  who 
were  responsible  for  manag- 
ing helicopter  flights;  Mr 
Grace  is  having  to  do  some  of 
that  work  instead 
“People  cant  get  to  see  me, 
they  don’t  know  where  I am," 
he  says.  “I  can’t  check  the 
equipment  I need  to  be  there 
in  four  minutes  if  someone 
has  a heart  attack.  How  can  I 
do  that  from  the  helideck?” 

He  says  the  combination  of 
increasing  pressure  to  per- 
form with  job  insecurity  has 
pushed  some  people  over  the 
edge.  "I  have  sent  three  stress 
cases  back  to  the  beach  over 
the  last  few  months,  compared 
to  just  one  in  the  five  years 
previously." 

Mr  Grace  is  no  big-hearted 
softie.  His  background  is  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

But  he  says:  “Workers  are 
the  heroes  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  they  just  get  kicked  in  the 
head  Amerada  Hess  used  to 
be  one  of  the  best  but  as  the 
competitive  pressures  mount 
they  get  more  like  the  BPs  and 
Shells,  who  never  treated 
people  well — that’s  how 
they've  made  their  money." 

Nor  are  taxpayers  any 
longer  reaping  the  rewards  of 
the  oil  money.  To  keep  pro- 
duction going,  the  Govern- 
ment has  sharply  reduced  the 
fiscal  burden  on  oil  companies 
since  the  price  crash  In  1985/ 

86.  In  the  1995/96  tax  year, 
after  10  years  of  decline, 
receipts  were  only  £2.3  billion. 

Some  Labour  insiders 
reckon  a Blair  government 
should  slap  a bigger  tax  bill  on 
the  oil  companies  to  fulfil 
pledges  on  education,  jobs  and 
health.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  dare  say  so  publicly  for 
fear  of  BP,  Shell  and  Amerada 
Hess  sending  big  cheques  to 
Central  Office. 

Oil  companies  do  pay  a 
much  lower  proportion  of 


their  take  to  the  UK  Govern- 
ment  than  elsewhere,  but  - 
there  is  some  justification-  . 
Hie  UK  continental  shelf  is  a 
mature  field  This  means  that 
the  oil  is  harder  to  get  out:  V 
drills  now  go  arbtmd  .corners  _ . 
more  often  than  straight  . 

down.  And  the  remaining  y 

fields  are  small,  so  the  returns 
on  investment  in  each  is 
lower. 

Meanwhile,  the  aftermath 
of  Piper  Alpha  has  forced  the 
industry  to  sharpen  up  its  act ' 
on  safety.  Fewer  comers  are 
cut  The  heady  days  cf  the . 
1980s,  when  a company  could 
sink  a single  drill  into  a huge 
field  and  suck  it  out  cheaply—' 

an»i  dangerously are  long 

gone. 

Meanwhile,  younger  oil 
seams  are  being  discovered  In 
Vietnam  and  Mexico,  the 
fields  are  big  and  the  water  ; . 
shallow  ?>nfi  raim  Compared 
to  the  North  Sea^the  operators 
have  it  easy — so  the  govern- 
ments can  tax  more  heavily. 


The  oil  companies  . 

can  probably  afford 
togivetheExche-  . 
quer  more  than  the 
current  £1  in  every 
£3,  especially  if  the 
price  ticks  up  again.  But  if 
they  are  asked  for  much  more, 
they  could  up  sticks  and  go. 

North  Sea  oil's  teenage 
years,  when  the  big  bucks 
were  made,  have  passed  Any 
amount  of  hoping  and  whin- 
ing, from  Labour  or  anyone 
else,  won't  bring  them  back. 

The  high-profit  days  were 
associated  with  a culture 
which  has  also  faded  of  bard 
men  risking  all  in  ahard  envi- 
ronment to  bring  in  the  black 
gold.  Piper  Alphacasts  along 
shadow.  “Football  needed 
Hillsborough;  sadly,  we 
needed  Piper  Alpha,”  says 
safety  manager  Alan  Wilson. 

The  men  have  matured  along 
with  the  oilfields.  Many  went 
offshore  as  young  buccaneers 
and  now  return  to  children  and 
mortgages  on  "the  beach".  Hot 
heads  have  cooled 
“In  the  old  days  it  was  go-  • 
go."  says  Mr  Douglas,  who  is  ■ 
now  36.  “I  came  offehore  when 
I was  20.  We  did  crazy  things 
out  here  and  crazy  things 
back  on  the  beach.  On  leave 
we  would  get  pissed  for  three 
days  with  the  boys,  then  fight 
with  the  missus  for  days.  It  is 
less  macho  now  — we’ll  go 
home  to  see  our  kids  and  have 
a cup  of  tea." 
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GOING  on  holiday? 
Well,  don’t  forget  to 
pack  the  digital  cam- 
era. the  laptop  cam  pater, 
the  battery  recharger,  the 
modem,  and  the  appropri- 
ate power  and  telephone 
line  adaptors.  For  the  age  of 
the  electronic  postcard  is 
upon  us,  or  so  Kodak  execu- 
tives would  have  us  believe. 

Only  a couple  of  months 
after  Launching  a new  film- 
based  camera  system  to 
replace  35mm  in  the  mass 
market,  the  company  has 
now  introduced  a digital 
camera  aimed  at  the  con- 
sumer market. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  of- 
fering a free  package  en- 
abling people  to  e-mail  their 
pictures  to  friends  on  the  In- 
ternet with  very  little  has- 
sle, and  introducing  special 
software  that  will  make 
image  manipulation  easy 
for  amateurs. 

Kodak's  ambition  is  to  en- 
courage people  to  do  more 


with  their  photographs 
than  just  stick  them  in  an 
album  or  shove  them  in  a 
drawer.  It  estimates  that 
only  3 per  cent  of  the  six 
billion  photos  taken  every 
year  are  ever  reprocessed  in 
any  way  — reprints,  en- 
largements and  the  like. 

The  new  digital  camera, 
light  and  small  enough  to  fit 
into  a shirt  pocket,  takes  a 
limited  number  of  pictures 
of  barely  adequate  resolu- 
tion. These  are  them  down- 
loaded on  to  a PC,  where 
they  can  be  manipulated. 

The  company  expects  this 
combination  of  cameras  and 
PCs  will  be  used  to  create 
cards  which  can  either  be 
printed  out  or  sent  to  others 
over  the  Internet. 

Its  executives  see  holiday- 
makers, forexample.  taking 
digital  photos  rather  than 
picking  their  way  through 
racks  of  postcards.  They 
would  then  send  them  off, 
with  appropriate  messages, 
as  postcards  to  friends  — via  i 
computer  and  phone  line. 

The  person  receiving  the 
file  needs  the  software  to 
see  it.  but  Kodak  helpfully 
tacks  a message  to  the  file 
explaining  how  it  can  be 
downloaded,  free  of  charge, 
from  its  Web  site. 

It's  a lovely  vision,  but  it 
doesn't  take  Into  account 
that  few  people  going  on 
holiday  will  be  prepared  to 
burden  themselves  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment. 


However,  the  £349  digital 
camera,  which  went  on  sale 
in  the  US  and  Britain  this 
week,  is  an  indicator  that 
mass-market  consumer 
photography  Is  only  just 
around  the  corner. 

The  camera’s  one  mega- 
byte of  memory  means  that 
it  can  take  only  eight  pic- 
tures of  reasonable  resolu- 
tion or  16  of  poor  resolu- 
tion. But  if  and  when  digital 
photography  becomes  more 
popular,  chip  prices  will 
come  down,  opening  the 
way  for  more  memory  and 
consequently  better  resolu- 
tion. The  latter  is  needed, 
because  currently  available 
print-outs,  even  on  the  best 
ink-jet  colour  printers 
likely  to  be  found  in  the 
home,  are  still  pretty  fuzzy. 

But  it  is  unlikely  to  be- 
come a substitute  for  tradi- 
tional film-based  photogra- 
phy for  consumers  until 
high-resolution  pictures 
can  be  taken  and  PCs  and 
high-qual Ity  printers  are 
commonplace  in  the  home. 

A mass-market  pocket 
camera  which  would  take 
both  film-based  and  elec- 
tronic pictures  would  be 
really  smart.  But  don’t  hold 
your  breath.  Shrinking  the 
components  will  be  bard 
enough.  That  will  probably 
not  be  as  difficult  as  per- 
suading the  film  and  digital 
disciplines  within  the  pho- 
tographic Industry  to  work 
together. 
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Solution  No.  8152 


Across 

1 Thoughtless  (13) 

8 Self- important  (7) 

9 Balance  (5) 
lOYoung  cow  (4) 

11  Tinder  (8) 

13  Looseness  (6) 

141  Russian  plain  (6) 

1 7 Hearing  — spectators  (8) 
19  Soon  — nameless  (4) 

21  Vernacular  (5) 

22 Inside  a building  (7) 

24  Court  judgment  of 
execution  (5,8) 

Down 

1 Mischievous  child  (3) 

2 Intricate  — obsession  (7) 

3 Midday  (4) 

4 Infuse  (6) 

5 Hasten  (8) 


17  18 


6 Defence  of  being  elsewhere 
(5) 

7 Bearing  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (9) 

10  Caved  in  (9) 

12  Muscular  power  (B) 

15  Card  game  — bridge?  (7) 

16  Writer  (6) 

18  Play  (5) 


20  Revise  (4) 

23  Observe  — a diocese  (3) 


® Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions 
line  on  0891  338  248.  Calls  cost 
39p  per  min.  cheap  rate,  49p  per 
min  at  all  other  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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